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JALAL AL-DIN RUMI’S USE 
OF ALCHEMICAL IMAGERY 


KATHRYN V JOHNSON 


““THREE thing cannot be gotten by three things youth by rouge, health By 
medicine, and treasure by al-kimiya’ ” 


Thus runs an old Arab proverb Indeed, kimiya’, or alchemy, was 
traditionally regarded with some suspicion in the East as well as in 
Europe Yet the intriguing notion that nature might perhaps be coaxed to 
divulge her secrets by means of some new experiment kept alive the 
fascination of alchemy across the centuries Sultans, philosophers, and 
Sufis have been associated with the alchemist’s art It 1s reported by the 
historian Ibn Iyas that the Mamluk Sultan Qansuh al-Ghawri (906-22/ 
1501-16) spent enormous sums on the experiments of a certain self- 
proclaimed master alchemist However, neither sponsor nor protege 
benefited from the outlay The sultan, it would appear, lost his patience 
as well as the funds which he had so unwisely placed in the hands of the 
alchemist The fatter lost both his tongue and eyes at the hands of the 
vindictive royal investor ! In A H 911 a group of Turkish dervishes under 
the guidance of their shaykh, Suntbay, were discovered counterfeiting the 
gold, silver, and copper which they could not The unfortunate disciples 
of the shaykh were prevented from committing future offenses ofthis sort 
by the amputation oftheirhands Their clever master, however, escaped 
with the far less drastic punishment of flogging and exile in Jerusalem 


By the time in which Ibn Iyas wrote of the unethical behaviour of 
certain elements of Cairo’s Sufi community, Sufism itself had become 
closely associated with the practice of alchemy and many of the occult 
sciences Hence in the later biographical dictionary of ai-Ghazzi (d 
1061), the appellations of ‘‘alchemist’’ (kimawi) and **hidden treasure 
seeker” (matalibi) are often given to individual mystics And as might 
be anticipated, such titles can be understood as possessing a none too 
complementary meaning 2 


Underlying the public’s association of masters such as Ibn ‘Arabi 
(d 1240 c.E) and Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhili (d 1258 cE) with the 
practice of alchemy and the more obvious displays of charlatans mas- 
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querading as mystics lay a very different commitment on the part of the 
Sufi community Among the mystics of Islam, as was the case in 
Christianity, similarities were readily perceived between this science 
which sought transformation of the base into the precious and the spiritual 
development of humanity Just as the master alchemist's skill enables 
° himto perceive in dull copper the gleam of yet to be born gold, so too God 
sees ın every man the promise ofa higher soul yet to emerge Humanity, 
like the alchemist’ s unworthy copper, would by means of this worldly 
crucible undergo a transformation and emerge as pure celestial gold 


Thus a poet such as Jalal al-Din Rümi (d 1273 c E ) was not alone 
in the use of alchemical imagery when speaking of the mystic’s progress 
upward The martyr of love al-Hallay (d 912 c E ) made use of similar 
imagery ın his own poetry, as did Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d 1220c E ) when 
he described the activity of the Shaykh as red sulphur The true Shaykh 
like the 41577! ahmar of alchemy brings about nothing less than the total 
transformation of his disciple 


Yetonecannot help but feel that the language of alchemy must have 
come particularly easily to Rümi, since gold, as we shall see, was almost 
synonymous with the sun How appropriate this must have seemed to 
Rümi with his ever present memory of Shams al-Din, the fiery Sun of 
Tabriz And perhaps that gold for whose acquisition. the alchemist 
laboured reminded Rimi of still another companion— the goldsmith into 
whose hands the new metal would soon pass 


In our study we shall begin with an examination of the science of 
alchemy ın order to discover those elements which serve to make it a 
suitable source of imagery for the poet. After having acquainted our- 
selves with-the theory and language of alchemy, we shall examine some 
examples of its use by Rumi in the Kulliyyat-1 Shams 


Perhaps the best method of acquiring familiarity with the under- 
lying concepts of alchemical transformation 1s by means of an examina- 
tion of an actual account of the process as given by a practitioner of the 
art However, as might be expected in an esoteric science such as 
alchemy, no single method for the creation of gold was universally 
endorsed Instead, individual alchemists proposed a variety of recipes 
which are often presented in allegorical tales or written in language 
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designed to conceal their professional secrets from rivals or the 
uninitiated 


For this reason we shall use the account provided by Abu al- 
Qasim Muhammad bin Ahmad al-‘Iraqi in his Kitab al- "lm al-Muktasab 


fi Zirá'at al-Dhahab A contemporary of Rumi, al-'Iráqi composed fis - 


Muktasab as an exposition of the validity of the principles and methods 
ofalchemical transmutation His arguments provide information on both 
the theoretical and practical aspects of the science as it was known їп his 
time Further, in the course of his discussions al-‘Iraqi frequently 
introduces as proof the statements of “ancient masters’’ and selections 
from the poetical descriptions favoured by alchemists to depict transmu- 
tation 


Al-‘Iraqi begins the Muktasab by instructing his reader on the 
nature of the metals 1n which transformation occurs Contrary to the 
opinion held by opponents ofthe art such as the philosopher Ibn Sina, the 
metals involved in alchemy are of the same type (naw*) and differ only 
from one another by certain unessential properties (a 724) ° Only gold, 
which 1s perfectly balanced, 1s free from all unessential and accidental 
properties However, the other metals, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin, 
all possess the potential of transformation into gold 1f these unwanted 
properties are removed * | 


This 15 the case, al-‘Iraqi argues, because the quantitative com- 
position of these six metals does not vary, since it depends upon 
moistness and dryness Only the qualitative composition 1s alterable, as 
itis based upon hotness and coldness Further, the moistness and dryness 
of which minerals are composed are vapour (bukhar) and smoke (dukhan) 
It 15 the presence of dryness and moisture in particular proportions which 
produces the five metals and, in perfect balance, gold ? 


Gold, unlike its metallic relatives, 1s endowed with qualitative 
harmony Whereas the imperfection of silver 1s due to its excess 
coldness, that of copper results from its being hotter than gold Gold 
alone has the equilibrium of hotness and coldness not found in the other 
metals $ 
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To achieve his purpose the alchemist must therefore prepare two 
elixirs The first elixir (1ksir) ıs that of whiteness, developed for use 
upon copper and capable of cooling and whitening By this the copper 
will be transmuted to silver The second substance, called the red elixir, 
is then introduced upon the silver, and by its powers the immature silver 

-is Warmed and receives a golden hue during transformation 


Copper, which possesses immature heat, cannot endure the touch 
of the fiery red elixir without burning to a useless powder Likewise, 
silver is degraded to the less valuable form of lead when applied with 
the white elixir ? This 1s so, al-‘Iraqi tells us, because the metals like the 
rest of God's creation, must undergo'the process of growth according to 
an orderly plan ‘‘Natural things do not reach perfection except by 
degrees *”* Copper must first mature and cool under the influence of the 
white elixir in order to become silver It cannot avoid this necessary 
stage in its evolutionary growth. But once it has become silver it can no 
longer tolerate that remedy which ts prepared for use upon a lesser 
substance Only the proper medicine, the red elixir, will bring the final 
transformation into precious gold This final transformation by which the 
imperfect is at last raised to the level of perfection is the true purpose of 
the science of alchemy 


We have now seeh al-‘Iraqi’s very straightforward explanation of 
atheory in which copper and silver are supposed to possess the potential 
of undergoing transformation Yet the actual method by which he 
proposes to accomplish this 1s not clearly described The author of the 
Muktasab understood the theoretical aspects of his art quite well, but 
intended to reveal few of its actual laboratory techniques to his reader 
As we examine his account ofthe creation ofthe elixirs and their use upon 
copper and silver, we should view it not as a precise recipe, but as a 
general description of the alchemical process 


To begin preparation of the elixir, we must keep in mind the 
correct ratio of the materials to be combined The elixir 15 composed of 
опе part ‘‘spirit,’’ two parts ‘‘soul’’ and one part ‘Бойу °° An elixir 
lacking the first two ıs useless One which contains spirit and soul but 
lacks body will colour metal, but this effect will disappear upon smelt- 
ing Only when these three are combined in proper proportion will the 
subject metal undergo a permanent transformation !? 
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I 
**Spirit'” is considered by the alchemists to be female and moist 
due to its vaporous nature It ıs a substance such as mercury, and in the 
European tradition was called the sister ofthe dragon sulphur !! ‘‘Soul’’ 
which is male and dry is the designation given to sulphur, marcasite and 
the like '? “Body,” as used by al-‘Iraqi, refers to the metals with the 
exception of mercury ? 


The first operation described in the Muktasab 1s that of the 
combination of dry and moist elements ın the proper proportion, and their 
subsequent re-separation Following this preliminary mixing and sepa- 
ration, the two are again reunited After a thorough pounding, they are 
sealed in a vessel and placed on a warm ash bed for one day and one night 
During this period, the dry and moist elements, which are in fact male and 
female, join ın union And as is the case in human marriage, the act of 
fertilization must destroy before new life emerges 


The marriage of dry and moist is recognizable by the black colour 
which fills the vessel and reveals successful fertilization and dissolu- 
tion The next step, the author informs us, is to add more moisture and 
reheat the vessel as many as four more times until the parts are indistin- 
guishable from one another When this occurs the processes of putrefac- 
tion, dissolution, liquification, and fusion are complete !* 


As the process of procreation was understood by al-‘Iraqi and the 
alchemists of Medieval Europe, the act of sexual union produces off- 
spring by means ofthe introduction ofthe sperm ofthe male into the womb 
ofthefemale The consequence of this union is the production of a kind 
of curdling effect, which al-‘Iraqi compares to the introduction of rennet 
into milk By this process, the elements contributed by the mother and 
father pass away and a new individual develops during the nine-month 
period of incubation ın the womb | Nourished by its mother's body and 
warmed by her heat, the child emerges following that long process ın 
which the death of elements of each parent gave rise to new life !5 


Within the European and Middle Eastern traditions this alchemi- 
cal operation has often been described as a marriage The marriage of 
sun and moon (Sol and Luna), “our gold” and ‘‘our silver” so 
commonly found in European texts, is but one expression ofthis notion 
In such texts the product of their union is portrayed as an hermaphrodite, 
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since it contains elements of both parents And in recognition of the death 
which gives rise to new life the hermaphrodite is shown undergoing 
putrefaction ın the womb !6 


е Тһе Christian alchemist could readily produce evidence of the 
fact that death must occur before new life emerges As wearetoldin John 
12 24-25 


Amen, Amen I say to you, unless the grain of what is falling 
into the ground die, itself remainth alone But if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit 


His counterpart ın the Muslim community as well understood its signifi- 
cance in the words of the Prophet that we must “die before we die " 

Hence for both religious communities the similarities of the grave and 
womb could not pass unnoticed. For the grave of this world corresponds 


to the womb of the mother ın that both may become a place of renewal, ^ 


not destruction 


The liberation of the souls which occurs from the marriage of dry 
and moist does not complete the process of the preparation of elixir 
These freed souls must be joined to a more profitable body Not all of 
the dry part of the material dissolves in union with the moisture, so the 
remainder must be extracted The resulting product consists of a milk- 
coloured liquid " The earth from which ıt was earlier separated is now 
heated over a violent fire until it too acquires the milky hue !š 


With the creation of the white liquid and stone, we have obtained 
the prime foodstuff with which to nourish the growth of new gold. 


Together they possess the three powers of colouring, coagulating, and- 


dissolving, but they do not yet have the necessary ability of retention and 
fixation 9 For as we know, spirit and soul alone cannot produce an elixir 
which causes permanent transformation Only with the combination of 
Spirit, soul and metallic body can the new metal endure the furnace 
without separating ? 


Thus the metallic substance 1s now substituted in the place of the 
earth so that it combines with the water, air and fire, already present ?! 
The metal 1s like a seedling growing in the white earth while the other 
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ingredients are its food This seedling, like a living plant, will consume 
nourishment and form it into its own body substance ? 


With the addition of more moisture and a gentle heat, the elixir of 
whiteness 1s formed by which we are able to transform copper into 
silver ? The red elixir by which silver becomes gold is formed when it^ 
ıs matured ın further processing - The white elixir 1s given six more 
feeding of liquid during which it undergoes several colour changes 
When the final purple hue appears, its evolution is complete 2* 


If still more nourishing moisture 1s fed to the elixir, it will grow 
in quantity and quality so that one mithqal of it is sufficient to transform 
all of the less precious metals between the East and West.? It 1s as well 
endowed with the power to cureillness Because ferment gold is capable 
of self-rejuvenation it can transmit to man this same quality ?5 


The process by which the alchemist develops his elixir and 
thereby acquires the ability to create gold provides a rich source of 
imagery for Rumî For he, like the alchemist, detects in even the most 
humble of substances the potential for transformation The alchemist 
sees within his crucible materials of little worth, yet within which are 
contained treasures of immeasurable value. His destructive work of 
crushing and burning 1s made easier by the knowledge that the child 
copper longs to receive the elixir’s touch, and by it mature into silver and 
then golden adulthood The poet likewise knows of the miraculous 
transformation to come Concealed in every stone and seed and engraved 
upon the heart of humanity ts the silent petition of creation. Like copper, 
this created world longs for perfection 


The notion of life as a constant and orderly movement upward 1s 
a central theme in the poetry of Jalal al-Din Rumi Creation is a restive 
caravan journeying along the road towards non-being Within our world, 
each substance strives towards its own particular perfection Hence the 
poet is able to hear the voice of base copper as it cries out to receive the 
solar elixir's touch to become gold 
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Or again, copper responds to the cry and invitation of alchemy with the 
excitement of a suitor in the presence of his beloved. 


دل چه 5 ؟ چو دست دل» کیرد دست #3 


س چه شود؟ چو بشنود ياك و صلای کیا - 


28 


That copper too foolish to become a lover ofthe very alchemy which can 
transform it 1s compared by Rumi to a fish continually cast ashore 


ې böle‏ که او پوسته بر خشکی si‏ 


اي واي آن مسي که او یر ELS‏ نشد 


= 
i 
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Thus the poet at times asks the beloved who possesses kzmiyd' to stay ın 
order that the copper may benefit from his presence 
تا مس بچرد ز کیمیا میر‎ gie مشناب و مرد که‎ 
` 30 
The alchemist knows that procedures must be followed carefully 
if he 1s to be successful Nature decrees that each substance must obey 
those laws which govern it Copper must first become silver before 
reaching golden maturity Those who pervent nature’s scheme risk 
debasement and destruction 


Humanity too, Rumi has learned, 1s subject to a plan of develop- 
ment Like the elements of a chemical formula, man’s base qualities must 
first be subjugated before that which is superior, 15 fully mature Ignorant 
souls exposed prematurely to truth will disbelieve, just as ‘ай copper’’ 
will not swallow the words of kimuya’ i 


griye oS aa gts pl SS Eu hy‏ کیا کرد 


31 


Thus silence 1s best maintained in the presence of those still too 
imperfect to understand or endure the process of transformation They 
understand kimiya’ in only its simplest earthy form While the mystic 
melts like alchemical copper as the result of his quest, those for whom 
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the bed is a crucible ought sleep on it their 1gnorance. 


iL طلبي چو مس ګدازانیم ترا که بستر و همخوابه‎ LASS 
32 
Yet even the man who would define ““alchemy” as a comfortable 
bed and a charming partner acquires some knowledge of its true nature ° 
Indeed, what better name could we give to this marvellous process by 
which the world 15 renewed than kimiya’? It 15 nothing less than our 
Lord's alchemy that produces man from a handful of dust And concealed 
within this dust now become man 1s yet another transformation waiting 
to occur Manis born of clay and water yet he ought not remain content 
His earthly body 1s but the laboratory in which the operations of divine 
alchemy will take place 


ul‏ نك OT‏ جاں و دل کو رھد ار آب و گل 


گر په دریں آب و گل Kens‏ کیمیاست / 
33 


This alchemy which 1s itself born of love makes the very dust a storehouse 
of hidden meanings 


LSE ös 5 6‏ معاني مي کند. 
34 
However, with the joyous promise of transformation celebrated‏ 
by alchemist and mystic there must come a sober acknowledgement of the‏ 
terrible priceto be paid Perhaps this more than any other element found‏ 
in alchemy caused Кит to see in this science a process similar to man’s‏ 
own spiritual experience Alchemy 15 in truth a murderous craft capable‏ 
of creation only after its subject materials undergo a painful death and‏ 
period of mortification Rumi well understood the suffering that 1s‏ 
necessary 1f one 1s to grow spiritually, indeed this is a theme which runs‏ 
throughout his poetry‏ 


The Prophet’s injunction “е before ye die”? 1s expressed by the 
poet in numerous forms The fragrant roses of this year’s garden will 
bloom only 1n soil made rich by last summer’s fallen blossoms The 
chickpea, who can no more presume to be human than worthless copper, 
may ın death be transformed As the garden must suffer the martyrdom 
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of winter, the chickpea endures the fiery trials of the cooking pot 
Transformed and matured by fire, the chickpea 1s eaten and becomes 
human flesh and bone * Wherever man cares to seek proof nature 
confirms that death must occur before resurrection in a higher form is 
possible Even the lowly chickpea knows the wisdom contained in al- 
Hallaj’s request for death 


This grand scheme of universal transformation finds its loveliest 
expression іп the third poem ofthe Mathnavi For here Rumi reveals the 
great secret of trust which enables all created beings to endure the 
process of transformation The chickpea suffers the agonies of the pot, 
and man the trials of a lover because each is able to say “why should I 
fear? When was I less by dying?'"35 


The language of alchemy, of course, well expresses the suffering 
endured by humanity in the process of becoming spiritual gold Just as 
the alchemist separates the elements in his crucible by fire, the body of 
man must be separated in order to free his soul to beginits journey in quest 
of the alchemy of existence 


تا تن ار Le dle‏ شدن مشو از Io be oi‏ 

37 
The bodily shell must burn like sepand for the sake of the soul 
gens بدقع — بد چون‎ GL بسوز ای تن که جان راون‎ 

38 


Only wıth the death of the old form and ıts reductıon to ashes wıll the 
transformation be possible The ashes ofthe lover, though, contain their 
own bit of Aimiya’ Ву suffering and reduction to nothingness he has 
passed on to the station of becoming 


وز شوي از سوز چو быш, SAGE‏ کبیا 
بگر در غب چه مان CHS‏ کو ; کن We‏ بازد ترا 


39 
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The black stone like the lover must experience annthilation before it can 
become gold or useful coin 
سنگ ماه تا نشد از =| فا تی زر و نقره گت ني ره یانت در نعود‎ 
40 


In the same fashion Rumi speaks of the Beloved who is the mine of - 
annihilation and the very soul of alchemy 


۲ جان کیمیاي‎ Sib زر ماز‎ UB هست کن‎ Goole ie که ا‎ çif 
41 
When the process of fana’ 1s complete the lover can no longer 


speak ın terms of ‘‘we-ness’’ when the Beloved says ‘‘I’’ For how 
could it be otherwise ın the presence of the transforming alchemy? 


ماي ما کی بود؟ چو تو UIT‏ مس ما کي برد پیش کیمیا؟ 

42 
Finally, this science of alchemy which acknowledges with rever- 
ence the true significance of death and the promise of resurrection speaks 
of the wonderful powers of the elixir For that which ıs capable of 
bringing about the immediate alteration of base materials, speaks di- 
rectly to Rumi of the Beloved Like the fabled elixir, the Beloved 1s able 
to transform even the most humble of souls into spiritual gold Or, His 
touch may cause an individual to act as a catalyst on His behalf, a 

substitute, which like ferment gold transfers his magic to another 


The human intellect alone ıs not capable of working the magic of 
transformation Reason is merely knowledge of alchemy, and is itself 
changed by its touch 

ای عقل» مس بدي تو واز عشق زر شدي تو کيميا نۀ» علم qM‏ 

43 


It ıs through the Beloved that man ıs made gold He ıs all knowledge and 
alchemy 


چو раз‏ اشيا ترا بد مير حه حلم و علمي همه AS‏ 
44 


Or again, the poet swears by his head and eyes that the Beloved 1s the mine 
of kimiya’ — and will He not set aside pretense and give a sign? 
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چو رها کني ceils‏ بدهي İİ‏ بسر و دو دیده آیم» که تو کان کیمیاي 
45 


For alone, confesses Rümî, he is but copper or stone, and only by the 
Beloved ıs made ınto gold and pearls 
ز خود مم بتو زرم» بځود سنگم بتو درم کمر سم مشق اندر باوميل قباي تو‎ 
46 


Indeed every stone fortunate enough to encounter the Beloved finds the 
mıne and the alchemy of transformatıon 


GF LL كيدي بباند کان»‎ с که در‎ Kula 

47 

Although many seek to be transformed by the Beloved, Rumi ıs aware that 

few are born in this world who are masters of spiritual alchemy One such 

individual 1s the Prophet who brings to man in every revealed message 

knowledge of the ways of the Beloved Prophets by their special station 

are able to pour transforming ehxir on the existence of the faithful 
believers 


wt KS OU بر مس هتم‎ ŞE А عابي بدندي» گرنه از‎ Lil 
48 


But there are others as well who may act as catalysts in the 
spiritual transformation ofhumanity Shams al-Din, according to Rumi, 
ıs similar to the ferment gold of the alchemist One who has himself 
emerged from the crucible, Shams 1s possessed of perfect harmony and 
vital energies which permit hım to transform others into gold Unlike 
bullion ‘gold which us sterile and cannot alter that copper with which it 
1s mixed, Shams al Din has become alchemy itself Hence Rumi speaks 
of Shams as Бета like the totality of Айту ` 


Сол کیمیارا بر‎ АБ SS ese St بحسم خحاك از‎ 
49 
Or, he names Shams himself as the divine alchemy whıch transforms 
copper when ıt enters the mıne 
ما در آي‎ о همه مس ما شود زر جو‎ qim بځرام شس تبریز | که تو کيا‎ 
50 
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Yet those who have attained the perfection of Shams al-Din are 
rare More usual in Rumi’s own time ıs the true Qalandar, dervish, or 
the fabled Simorgh—who is more to be valued 


میمرغ و کیمیا و مقام قلندري صن قلندرست» و A‏ ازو بري, 
91 
Most men, Rumi knows, will not withstand the rigours of the‏ 
crucible and emerge as did the golden sun of Tabriz who transformed all‏ 
whom he touched Perhaps in recollection of another dear companion‏ 
who sought not to create gold, but to fashion it with his forge and tools,‏ 
he urges‏ 


GL کن» که‎ ву که عر ګذشت‎ ¿C عمر ضايع‎ 
52 
The goldsmith like the alchemist acquires knowledge of this wonderous 
science, although it be in a different form 


And, finally, if we cannot mature as gold, then we should acquire 
a silver form This also will be pleasing in the eyes of the Beloved 


L, زر تر میمین بر‎ AL r زر بار‎ Mar زر جه چري؟ مس‎ 
53 
We must learn form the apostle of alchemy to accept willıngly whatever 
we are gıven by God 


eL,‏ از = aS‏ که هرچت حق دهد مي ده رضاي 
54 | 
Rimi, we find, transcends the proverb quoted at the beginning of‏ 
our study For he speaks not of a golden treasure acquired by the‏ 
chemist's labour, but of a divine alchemy This and no other is in truth‏ 
worthy to be called by the name For ıt alone 15 the great kimiya? —‏ 
unlimited, beyond reckoning, and incomparable‏ 


Gl oT‏ بي حد و بي عد و بي قياس بر هر ملي که بر زد زر شد بارحعرا 
55 
Its secret is not to be found in the books of Jabir or Hermes; but in the‏ 
Qur’an’s promise to humankind ofareturn When at last man's soul has‏ 
earned its golden hue, then will come the summons‏ 
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O soul at peace, return unto thy Lord 
Well pleased, well pleasing! 
Enter thou among my servants! 


Enter thou my paradise 
(Al-Qur’an, L XXXIX 28) 


NOTES 


(1) Ibn lyas, Badâ'ı'al-Zuhür, edited by Muhammad Mustafa (Wiesbaden, 
1960-1961), volume ш, p 275 


(2) Ibid, volume iv, р 88 


(3) Abual-Qàsim Muhammad ibn Ahmadal-‘Iraqi, Kitab al- TIm al-Muktasab 
ff Zira‘at al-Dhahab, edited by E J Holmyard (Paris, 1923), p 7 


(4) Ibid 

(5) Ibid, p9 

(6) Ibid ,p 10 

(7) Ibid,pll 

(8) Ibid 

(9) Ibid ,p 21 

(10) Ibid , pp 22-23 
(11) Ibid, р 25 
(12) Ibid 

(13) Ibid, pp 21-22 
(14) Ibid,p 22 
(15) Ibid,p 34 


This particular understanding of union and regeneration led the alchemist 
to compare the processes he saw in the laboratory to those forces whose actions 
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he daily witnessed at work in the world Thus in a poem attributed to the 
Umayyad Prince Khalid ibn Yazid(d 704 c z ), we find portrayed the symbolic 
marriage of the elements 

تحانك بيه fs Gayl ^L‏ سعة في a‏ من فصل رازق 


وراوج LJ‏ الماء ان كنت عالا بلين هواء كامن في GEN‏ 


` Gol e في‎ JU اپار الوم ان كنت جاهلا به وتحاس‎ Hi 


Ma y‏ هو (Уло!‏ ومس خلت في مرها من دقائق 


وهذه هي EYİ‏ بعل ذكرها cu za‏ الغلام GAS‏ 


GLb Ye TH بالغرب في وم زكتبهم ويدعون‎ Ы 


وهذا الذي اخفوه ثم توافق وا على ستر ما فيه وكد Gly‏ 


BL JU. ily 4 
ÖLEN سرد‎ 91 JI لأحلك من‎ 


А аА seks 


وقم عليه Li c y Ji‏ عارف 
وعدتها في Sİ‏ 
هالك يعلره سواد , LÀ‏ 4 


aul y ان‎ ed ذلك معتی‎ 
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(16) Ibid , pp 39-40 
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In another poem attributed to Khalid, the painful process by which the 


union of the marriage bed results im the death of the parents 1s described 
Following their dissolution, the terrified souls of the parents ascend 
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i‏ اللون مثرقه وحيد 
وان اجان واد 

EE 
İİ ويدعى بالرماص‎ 
LN وحن المزج بالرأى‎ 
بالنعل اليد‎ GE „>, 
بالمزيد‎ SLY ظفرة من‎ 

de عن كلف‎ re o 
لتخنی عن قريب او بيد‎ 

fo JI Eze y‏ بالطين الشديد 


pit‏ من حجر فريد 


G Л‏ وبارض کوش 


وما ء نير يضئ سى 
دعوه بالمغرب (ӨЗ pews‏ 
إذا جمعا بعدل الوزن , £3 
وقايلت الهراء بیس ارض 
وقمت بمزحها (Soy me‏ 
فتلك طبائع عشر SL‏ 
ou by‏ مع pls‏ 
SUL Ges uy‏ في HL‏ 
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وتخرجها UG‏ كالجليد 
من البيض الكريمات чый‏ 
خفى الوقع يدعى بالصديد 
على Z p th‏ الحديد 
فويق الدس بالحزم LS Ji‏ 
سريم Ge GU‏ والشرود 
متابعة كذى SS‏ الطريد 


Bs‏ فضلة الروح اليد 


(17) Ibid, p 23 
(18) Ibid ,p 24 
(19) Ibid, p 25 
(20) Ibid 


(21) Ibid, p 26 


یکون Ws‏ تات رسی 
وتزوجھا لالا بعد هذا 
ويصعد في ОУ‏ لا geese‏ 
وذلك في مدی oz‏ يوسا 
+ نارها في کل یرم 
فت ر کبھا مواد ثل قار 
فتنهل النقوس اليك C e k‏ 


ji وتعزلها‎ л) 
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(22) Ibid 
(23) Ibid , p 27 
(24) Ibid 


** (25) Ibid 


(26) Ibid, pp 49-50 Khalid bn Yazid describes the elixir as 


ойу 
— من‎ уо ويسود‎ 
Ш نيه يهيج‎ 
— = fib برط‎ 
من صيغ جم قد فلب‎ 


ely cu jl c s 
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فازوجه من — 

تبدو عله خف رة 
n я‏ , 

وازوجه جزاء mi‏ 


ol J Je فتراه‎ 


s 5 .‏ 
وازوجحه جراء الا 


Le ela 


s , 
Lily وازوجه جزاء‎ 


c5‏ رة ال 
, , 
واروجه UL LU sl oz‏ 


. Й 
ماد‎ +] > dom 3 5l y 
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(27) 


(28) 
(29) 
(30) 


(31) 


v ea ال حاسی لکلا‎ eL S8 في‎ esc, 
— = ني المذاب لینحل ما قد‎ au L 
ai شرب الملك في الحسن‎ лі كى يلبس‎ 
att ويلوح من الوانه لون الشتيق‎ 
— h jll نه شاع باع‎ 

تراه احمر LLL‏ کشرار تار في ce‏ 
وهو السبور على ered‏ اذا au‏ ملب 


` 


اعلم فلو 24 bus‏ مرب 





Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rümi, Divân-ı Kabir ya Kulliyat-i Shams, editedby 
Badi‘ al-Zaman Furuzanfar (Teheran, 1957), volume i, 45/581 


Ibid , vol 1n, 1554/16327 
Ibid , vol. u, 523/5565 
Ibid , vol 1, 1058/11175 


Ibid , vol 11, 927/9767 
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(36) Ibid, 3 3903 
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WOMEN AND PERSONAL LAW IN 
AN ISMA‘ILI SHI‘AH (DA’UDI BOHRA) 
SECT OF INDIAN MUSLIMS 


REHANA GHADIALLY! 
INTRODUCTION AND OBJECTIVES 


Іт 15 clear that the Islamic world shows great diversity, culturally, 
socially, legally and religiously While on the one hand it may be useful 
and even necessary to generalize when dealing with descriptive material, 
on the other hand such generalizations may actually serve to obscure the 
very diversities that often lie at the heart of issues under consideration 
(Smith, 1980) One of the important issues of concern in India is that of 
family or personallaw This includes such important topics as marriage, 
divorce, child custody, inheritance, and polygyny In the limelight has 
been maintenance on divorce (Carroll, 1986), marriage of minor girls 
(Samiuddin, 1994), triple talag, polygyny (Carroll, 1982) and non- 
payment of mahr (dower), both prompt and deferred? These issues, 
however, have been discussed within the context of the numerically 
larger Sunni sect the majority of whom follow the Hanafi school of law 3 
These have not been discussed in the context ofthe minority Shi‘ah sect 
who have their own Islamic family law The largest Shi‘ah sect in India, 
viz the Ithna’ ‘Asharis, follow the Ithna’ ‘Ashari law and the Shi‘ahs 
ofthe Isma‘ilibranch, viz the Khoyas and the Bohras, follow the Isma ‘ili 
or Fatimid school ofthought The paper will focus on the Bohras and have 
the following objectives a) to describe the theory and practice among 
the Bohras of their personal law, b) to see 1f any reform elements within 
the traditional law are discernible and to try and address the question, 
very briefly as to who or what has been responsible for the change, if any, 
c) to compare the status of Bohra women vis à vis the majority Sunni 
community on some aspects of personal law 


THE DA’ UDI BOHRAS* 
The Muslims in India — a minority making up 11% of the popula- 


tion — consist of two sects the Sunnis, the larger of the two, and the 
Shi'ahs The Shi‘ahs are divided into two major sub-sects The Ithnā’ 
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“Asharis and the Isma‘ilis 5 The Isma‘ilis are again divided into two 
sects — the Nizárians, represented by the Khojas or Aga Khanıs, and the 
Musta'lıans, represented by the Bohras 5 The Bohras are split into 
several small sub-sects such as the Da’udi, Alya, Sulaymani and Mahdi 
Bagh These divisions arose over the question of nass, viz disputes over 
who 1s the true representative of the hidden Imam ? The Bohras are 
descendants of converts from Hinduism to Islam in the eleventh century, 
who owed their conversion to Shi'ah Ismâ'ili missionaries sent to 
Western India by the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt and Yemen 


The Da'üdis constitute the largest group among the Bohras The 
word Da'üdi is derived from the name of one of their Jmams, viz Da'üd 
bın “Ajabshâh who died in the sixteenth century The origin of the word 
Bohra is doubtful but seems to have been derived from the Gujarati word 
vohorvu which means to trade, the occupation followed by the first Hindu 
converts to Islam While population estimates of the Dâ'üdis vary, an 
authoritative source puts them at about a million. More than 50% of these 
reside in India particularly in the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra The 
rest are scattered in nine different states principally in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh Outside India the Dà'üdi population is estimated to be 
75,000 and the majority of these reside in Pakistan, Srı Lanka and East 
Africa Although an educated professional class is now visible, the 
community consists mostly of petty traders and businessmen with shops 
specializing ın hardware, provision, cutlery and cloth The Da’udis are 
urban dwellers and as a community fairly prosperous (Engineer, 1980) 
The mother tongue of the Da'üdis is Gujarati or Urdu Bohras not only 
prefer to live together in muhallahs (localities) of the town or city but 
as a community they are exclusive, not only having their mosques and 
cemeteries, but preferring to have only members of their own community 
share ın their joys and griefs In the larger cities. such as Bombay and 
Poona some of the members of the elite class have moved away from the 
muhallahs, however most of them maintain connection with the main 
body and have developed a more cosmopolitan outlook 


THE FATIMID OR ISMA‘ILI LAW 
The word ‘‘Fatimid’’ has been derived from Fatimah, the daughter 


ofthe Prophet In comparison with the other schools of law such as the 
Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi'i, Hanbali and Ithna’ ‘Ashari,’ the literature of 
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Fatimid law 1s extremely meagre There is no history of gadis, no fatawa 
collections, no methodical textbooks and no works dealing with proce- 
dural matters The Da ‘й т al-Islam (Pillars of Islam) is one of the four 
books of the Fatimid religion The other three are Rasa il Ikhwân al- 
Safa, Rahat al-'Aql and Majàlis al-Mu 'ayyadiyyah The first volume 
of the Da ‘2 "т deals with “Баайа! (matters of taith and worship) and the 
second with mu 'amalat (worldly affairs) It ıs safe to assert that among 
the Musta'lian Isma ilís, after the Qur'àn, it ıs the first book of reference 
and consultation on all Shari ‘ah matters, and the paramount authority in 
legal matters Qadî Nu‘man (regarded as Abu Hanifah of the Da'üdis) 
composed this book as planned and supervised by Imam Mu'izz He 
stated that there are only three foundations of the Fatimid law, viz the 
Qur'an, Sunnah and the word ofthe /татѕ Fatimid law ıs not only a body 
of rules applied by the state and obeyed by the people but also certain 
rules of ethical behaviour acting on the conscience (Fyzee, 1969) 


The Da'â'ım was written in the 10 century c E before the split 
between the Khoyas and the Bohras took place The Bohras being 
Isma‘ilis are undoubtedly governed by it, however, it 1s extremely 
doubtful if the Khojas, the Ismâ'ili followers of the Aga Khan, would 
accept it as authoritative, although in principle its binding force is 
considered as desirable The precepts of the Da'd'ım have been 
followed at least by one branch for over a thousand years, but the 
Nizartans since they left Egypt and went eastward have lost touch with 
it and ordinarily they are now governed by Shi‘ah law which in India 
means the Ithna' ‘Asharilaw Thus ıt would be more satisfactory to use 
the nomenclature Fatimid law for the law of Muslims such as the Ismaili 
Bohras, who for historical reasons are governed by the Da 'à m, to 
distinguish it from the law applicable to Isma‘ili Khojas (Fyzee, 1974) 
The second volume of the Da‘a’im was translated from Arabic into 
English by a distinguished scholar А A A Fyzee ° 


A peculiar belief of the Bohras is that the Jmam must always exist 
and he must always have ada r The da ‘Tis an assistant of the Imám, the 
final religious head, but as the Imam ıs hidden from sight the dd f has 
large powers of interpreting religion The 22 “Tis entitled to take the oath 
of allegiance from the community and 15, for all practical purposes, the 
authoritative interpreter of religion and the leader of the community 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


The religious set-up of the Bohras is quite complete in its orga- 
nization and in terms of its hierarchical structure This organization 1s 
described below in some detail as the personal law 1s administered by 
the clergy : 


1) Da'tal-Mutlaq The head of the Bohra community with the title of 
dá 'i al-mutlaq 1s known as mullaji or mulla sahib, and also has the 
title of sayyıdunâ which means ourlord He 1s also spoken of as His 
Holiness He virtually represents the hidden Imam 


2) Ma’dhin The deputy of the da ‘71s permitted to rule and officiate 
for him when he ıs away Ifthe dà ‘71s present the ma ’dhun enquires 
into all important matters such as religious, social etc , and then lays 
them before the dâ'i 


3) Mukasir or the executor He looks after many of the smaller details 
of the religious work, referring the important matters to the ma ‘dhun 
for his decision. 


4) Bha'ı Sahib He is well versed in Islamic theology and counsels 
people in personal, social and religious matters 


5) Mulla Members of this grade are the leaders of worship in small 
scattered communities Mullas often teach at the madrasahs 


6) Miyan Sahib Appointed to a lowly office he substitutes in the 
leading of prayers 


7) ‘Amils They act as field representatives of the da ‘Fand have some 
oversight of the community's functioning at the grassroot level and 
they also collect certain dues (Hollister, 1953) 


Inanytown ifthere are Bohra families 1n sizable numbers an agent 
(amu) of the high priest will live among them For practically every 
social and religious event the permission of the *amil ıs necessary For 
every ceremony that the 'Gmil performs and for every license he grants, 
he receives a fee, a large part of which goes to the dà 7's treasury and 
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the remainder to himself The permission of the *amil 1s necessary to 
invite the community to a feast, to hold a majlis (Shi'ite dirge), etc 
Marriage ceremonies can only take place by permission of the “âmıl and 
it is he who officiates at these ceremonies Although permission is rarely 
refused an agent could raise objection if the usual fee is not forthcoming 


The da “T himself visits different Bohra centres from time to time, 
accompanied by his retinue His present headquarters arein Bombay On 
his visits he receives the finest treatment from his followers and all cost 
1s borne by the hosts Such visits are usually suggested to the community 
members by the dá *i's agents Belief in the dd ‘iis an article of faith for 
every Bohra The presence of this central figure, managing the affairs of 
the community, has preserved its unity and kept them a separate entity 
(Lokhandwalla, 1955) 


MAJOR TOPICS OF PERSONAL LAW 
Marriage 


Marriage in not to be consummated with a girl wife until the 
completion of her ninth year No marriage shall be performed without a 
guardian (walî) and two witnesses Without a guardian the marriage 15 
void The marriage ofa major woman without her consent is void Inthe 
case of a virgin, consent may be given a) by silence, b) by weeping, or 
c)bylaughing Butifsherefuses, no marriage can take place Inthe case 
of a non-virgin, ie a divorcee or widow, however, articulation of 
consent 1s necessary A minor can be married by her/his father and 
paternal grandfather lawfully and the person so married has no right to 
repudiate such marriage on attaining puberty This rule, however, does 
not apply to a girl who has attained the age of puberty and therefore in law 
she ts considered a major whose consent must by obtained The father 
has the prior right to be the guardian After the father, the paternal 
relations have the right of guardianship in marriage A woman, being a 
major, can appoint her own guardian and a marriage performed by him 
is valid Women are competent as witnesses to a marriage but they are 
not competent as witnesses to a divorce Where the marriage 1s con- 
tracted by the father, and one of the witnesses denies the woman's consent 
whereas the other affirms it, the marriage 1s valid 
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There can be no marriage without mahr or dower which is an 
absolute gift (uhlah) to the wife He who wrongs a woman ın respect 
of dower has committed zind (unlawful intercourse) The amount ofmahr 
al-sunnah winch 15 an absolute gift 15 laid down to be 500 dirhams The 
amount of mahr is not specifically laid down by the law It may be more 
or less than the mahr al-sunnah which is the approved amount but it must 
never be less than 10 dirhams The mahr may consist of goods 
Excessive mahr 1s to be avoided and a small mahrisrecommended This 
apparently implies that it ıs not the monetary value of the mahr which is 
the most important consideration but the spirit of love and affection 
which goes with even a small gift. Where the husband has left the fixation 
of the amount of the mahr to the wife she can lawfully fix any amount, 
provided that it does not exceed the mahr al-sunnah In addition to the 
dower, a nuptial present (mut'ah) must be given to the wife before 
consummation The husband shall maintain his wife, this being a 
fundamental obligation, the wife however has no such obligation to 
maintain her husband (Fyzee, 1974) 


Roy (1984) in her study of Bohras of Udaipur, which hes in the 
Mewar region, states that in the early part of this century, child marriages 
were much in vogue and practised by all communities in this region 
Living in this cultural milieu child marriages were also practised 
amomgst the Bohras of Udaipur This represents a departure as the 
practice was to marry the girl after she had attained puberty Inthe early 
part ofthis century, the age of marriage of girls was between thirteen and 
seventeen. “ In contemporary times there ıs no practice of child marriage 
among the Bohras The most common age of marriage for gırlsıs between 
18 and 25, theideal being the early 20s In her study of Bohras of Udaipur, 
Roy (1984) found the practice among the young 1s to marry tn their 
twenties This rise ın marriage age during the latter part of the century 
may be due to a variety of reasons, viz official acceptance of secondary 
and higher education for girls ın 1920 and early forties respectively 
(Ghadially, 1994), greater awareness and enlightenment 1n the commu- 
nity and perhaps the clergy's effort to dissuade parents seeking an early 
marriage for their children, vız below the legal age of marriage which 
ıs eighteen !! The clerıc stated that ifthe records maintained by the clergy 
are examined the age of marriage will be the legal age of 18 and above 
Parents, he stated, are coming for ткай of their daughters at age 18 or 
above due to the growing awareness and enlightenment in the community 
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and increased emphasis on higher education for girls 


The predominant custom 1s for arranged marriages, parents with 
the help of relatives, friends and neighbours arrange the marriage oftheir 
-children The proposal for marriage is initiated from the male side The 
boy and girl meet usually at the place ofthe match-maker and may spend 
an evening or two together before deciding to be engaged The engage- 
ment may last anywhere from six months to two years during which the 
boy and girl meet frequently enough to get to know each other better The 
engagement period is seen as a time for the young people to test their 
compatibility There 15 no social stigma attached to broken engagements 
and the party initiating the dissolution indicates so by returning the gifts 
received from the other party 


The Bohras prefer their clergy to perform the nıkah for which they 
have to submit an application form Besides other questions, the form 
contains questions regarding the woman's age and the amount of mahr that 
she wants While technically she can demand any reasonable sum ( upto 
500 dirhams) the practicein the community is such that the mahr is fixed, 
and depending on one's class, ıt ranges between Rs.101 and Rs 786 
There ıs no question of negotiating а mahr. ? The women are not aware 
of how this paltry amount came to be fixed It may be due to the fact, that 
the written word recommends a small mahr Some women say that 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, asked for a small тайт at the time 
of her marriage The men including a clergy stated that there 15 no reason 
why a woman should not demand a larger mahr Onasking women as to 
why do they not demand more, the responses fall into three categories 
One 1s that this 1s the custom and they wish to follow the established 
custom Another response ıs that whether the mahr ıs large or small it 
will eventually be taken to the in-laws’ home; and lastly, the amount of 
the mahr is irrelevant, what 1s important according to them is the 
affection and character ofthe man Some women expressed doubt as to 
whether the clergy would perform the nikah if an unreasonable amount 
is demanded While in theory mahr can also be in kind, in practice this 
15 not the case as ıt is always in cash ? There is only prompt mahr and 
the practice of deferred mahr has been done away with There ts no 
deferred mahr presumably because the husband's right to repudiate the 
wife ın one sitting is not recognized ın the Fatimid law The prompt mah? 
1s given to the clergy by the groom’s party prior to the nikah and the clergy 
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or the witnesses hand it to the bride’s father, who in turn gives it to his 
daughter immediately on completion of ће nıkâh The mahr money is 
the exclusive property of the woman 


The nıkâh takes place in the community hall or at the residence of 
the clergy and the gathering includes the groom, the bride’s father, two 
witnesses and select relatives The cleric asks the witnesses from the 
bride’s side whether the woman has consented to the mkah and the groom 
if he agrees to the same The cleric recites the khutbah and thereafter the 
nikahnamah is signed by the bridegroom, the bride ( signed before to the 
nıkâh and the bride’s father This nikahnamah is valid ın court The 
practice of women making stipulations in the marriage contract or 
nıkâhnâmah 15 unheard of Woman's consent for marriage is taken by two 
witnesses a day before the actual mıkāh The witnesses are almost always 
males despite the fact that the law clearly states that women are compe- 
tent as witnesses to a marriage The consent is in the form of a verbal 
‘Yes’ ( ıt may be taken on the telephone) and the women interviewed 
stated that their consent was taken and there was no question of succumb- 
ing to any pressure as there 1s an engagement period to establish 
compatibility The nikah is followed by a reception This may be done 
by the groom's and bride's party separately or jointly In the first case 
the expense is borne by the respective parties and in the second case the 
expenses are shared according to the number of guests invited by each 
party. Before consummating the marriage (on the wedding night), the 
bridegroom gives a gift (mut‘ah), usually a gold ornament such as a ring 
or earrings to his bride This practice 15 known as mojowanoo (to see 
the face) 


The practice of dowry in the sense of demands made by the 
groom's party or as an issue to be negotiated by two parties does not exist 
although gifts are given to the daughter by her parents Gifts that are 
exchanged throughout the engagement period and at the time of marriage 
usually consist of ornaments, clothes, cosmetics, etc given by each party 
to the other In this exchange, the woman gets the better end of the deal 
and a middle class groom’s family gives at least two sets of gold 
ornaments to the young woman besides small gold items such as a ring or 
earrings Thegifts gıvento the bride by the groom's family and her family 
are her property and under her control 
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Dissolution of Marriage 
The husband is permitted to give falâg to his wife with or without 
any cause А falâg given without cause ıs disapproved but it is not 
forbidden Taláq may be pronounced according to the sunnah of the 
Prophet or by unlawful innovation ( bid'ah) According to Fatimid law =e 
the pronouncement of three falagqs at one sitting 15 an unlawful act, and 
1s void and of no effect as an irrevocable divorce 


1) Talâgal-sunnah a) When a man desires to divorce his wife, he should 
wait till she menstruates and then after she is free form her monthly 
course, and is in her period of tur (purity), during the course of which 
he has not had sexual intercourse with her, he may make one valid 
declaration of divorce, b) there shall be two witnesses to the pronounce- 
ment, c) the husband is empowered to effect a valid reconciliation within 
the period of purity, and prior to the next menstruation, before two 
witnesses  Intercourse is valid after such reconciliation, d) he can 
pronounce a second falâg and make such a reconciliation in a second 
period of purity, this will also be before two competent witnesses, e) 
similarly, he can make a third pronouncement during a third period of 
purity before two witnesses The third pronouncement of divorce 
completely terminates the marriage tie and he cannot marry the same 
woman unless she marries another man and 1s lawfully divorced by him 


2) Tahkim (mediation), Khiyar (choice) Khul‘ (redemption) and 
Mubara' ah (mutual release) 


a) Tahkim (Mediation) Ifthere 15a prolonged dispute between a married 
couple the Qur'an recommends а) appointment of an arbiter from among 
the people of each of the spouses, b) there can be no lawful mediation 
unlessthe two spouses agreeto it andto the conditions that the mediators 
may bring to get them together or dissolve the marriage, c) the mediators 
should bring about a reconciliation between the parties, failing which 
they may rescind the marriage 1f so empowered by both the spouses In 
practice this means the agreement ofthe husband to this course Hence 
the husband's dice 1s doubly loaded, he can divorce his wife whenever 
he wills and he can withhold her freedom by refusing rescission after 
mediation His own unfettered right to dissolve the marriage with or 
without good cause remains 
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b) Khiyar/Takhyir (choice) A husband offers his wife the choice to 
remain his wife or be free She has the choice till the meeting lasts This 
must be stated in the presence of two witnesses and she should be in her 
period of purity during which no sexual intercourse has taken place 
between her and her and her husband If she chooses her husband, that 
15, to remain his wife, the marriage continues, but if she chooses herself, 
that 1s, to be free from the bonds of marriage, her choice operates as a 
single, irrevocable divorce This 1s followed by ‘iddah 


c) Khul‘ and Mubara’ah (redemption and mutual release) The usual 
form of Khul‘ ıs when the woman says to her husband ‘‘I fear that I shall 
not be able to fulfill the obligations laid down by God and in respect of 
you ( my husband), therefore I give to you this and this (i e money or 
property) by way of compensation for my liberty °’ The husband repeats 
the same formula and agrees to the wife's proposal When there 15 
common agreement the khul‘ is valid and effective А khul‘ ıs a 
separation between the spouses by common consent without any harm to 
anyparty Thusthe wife may give the husband some ofthe property which 
the husband had given to her or she may give up some of her claims against 
him 115 not proper for the husband to take from the wife anything more 
than what he had actually given her, but ıf the wife keenly desires her 
freedom, she may be allowed to purchase it by giving to the husband even 
more than what she had received from him If the wife is guilty of 
disobedience and the husband 1s innocent, ıt is permissible for the 
husband to take whatever is agreed upon from the wife, that 1s, however 
much it may be, but if both are guilty of ill treatment and the hatred is 
mutual then the husband shall not take more than what he has given to his 
wife (by way of mahr or otherwise) The textbook does not distinguish 
clearly between khul‘ and mubara’ah In one case (khul') the wife 1s 
hostile but he is not, so that it is permissible for the husband to take from 
her either more or less that her mahr In the other case there 1s mutual 
aversion in which case it 15 not proper for the husband to demand more 
than what he has given When the divorce ıs irrevocable the woman has 
no claim to maintenance or residence 


The right of maintenance comes to an end on the completion ofthe 
‘iddah following upon divorce, provided that if the divorced wife 15 
pregnant the right of maintenance continues till the birth of the child 
After childbirth there is no right to maintenance, unless the husband 
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agrees to provide it If, however, there is such an agreement, it is valid 
and enforceable A well-to-do person cannot be forced to maintain a 
major who ts sane except in the case of a) his parents and b) his daughters 
so long as the latter remain unmarried (Fyzee, 1974) 


Mut ‘ah (gift on divorce) The Qur'an clearly lays down that a man should 
make a gift to his divorced wife, according to his means and recognized 
custom The giving of a present after divorce is a well-established 
sunnah The mut‘ah should be a generous donation The gift should be 
made either before or after falâg Every divorced woman is entitled to 
a mut‘ah, but not a woman divorced by khul‘, khiyar and mubara’ah 
(Fyzee, 1974) 


For the purpose of a divorce, the practice that is followed among 
the Bohras 1s invariably to go to the clergy and very rarely use the courts 
The general rule followed ıs as follows The party who wishes to initiate 
the divorce has to file an application and at the first instance he/she 1s not 
given the green signal to fill up the application form Instead, the party 
IS invited by the clergy to tell his/her side ofthe story A message ıs then 
sent to the other party to appear before the clergy and present his/her side 
of the story At the second meeting both parties are invited and a 
reconciliation/problem-solution is attempted and after a cooling off 
period they are given a fresh appointment to meet the clergy a third time 
At the third meeting the parties are asked about their final decision and 
if the answer is in favour of divorce, then the wife and the husband and 
witnesses, two each from either side, as well as the presiding clergy sign 
the falâgnâmah If ıt is uncontested then matters are resolved without 
much ado 


Ina contested divorce matters area little different Ifthe man has 
initiated the divorce and the woman is not willing to grant him one then 
she may end up with a revocable divorce which means that he could re- 
marry her without her having to go through a second marriage and divorce 
from ıt Ifthe woman is willing then she is given an irrevocable divorce 
which means she would have to go through a second marriage and divorce 
from her second husband in order to marry the first again. Ifthe woman 
has initiated the divorce and if he disagrees then the woman has to give 
financial compensation (usually wedding expenses) to secure her free- 
dom If the man demands an unreasonable amount then the clergy 
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negotiates a more reasonable sum The thorntest issue ın matters of 
divorce seems to be that a woman cannot get a divorce unless the man 
consents and he will give his consent provided she 1s willing to pay some 
financial compensation Women by and large are not aware why this 
financial compensation 1s demanded from them but if Islam so dictates 
they would be willing to pay a token amount to buy their freedom In order 
to avoid paying the financial contribution, a bride’s family, if informed 
about the law, often do not make the first move, mark time and wait for 
the husband to initiate the divorce A member of the clergy class once 
remarked that women are emotional and sentimental and may actually not 
want а divorce With the threat of financial payment hanging over their 
heads, they will suppress these sentiments and be able to see reason and 
thus save their marriage Overall it would be safe to assume that the 
chances for the male to get financial compensation 1s far greater than the 
woman to gef mut'ah (gift on divorce) which she is rightfully entitled to 
if divorced by tahkim and talaq al-sunnah '* 


A woman receiving a gift on divorce or maintenance after divorce 
is unheard of. Since Fatimid law deprives men ofthe right to repudiation 
of a wife in a single sitting, it does away with the need to ‘‘making a fair 
provision"! for wives who are so repudiated 5 Only in case of women 
who will be destitute on divorce does the clergy order the husband to 
provide maintenance Women see to think that, with fa/aq, all relations 
between the two parties are severed so the question of maintenance does 
not arise Others proudly state, “Who wants to depend on hım’? 
Divorced Muslim women usually rely on their families for support, 
especially financial support (Siganporia, 1993) Similarly, Bohra women 
rely on their families and themselves for financial, emotional and social 
support A divorced Bohra woman usually makes efforts to engage in 
1ncome-generating activity 


During the divorce proceedings both sides are asked to submit the 
list of gifts exchanged between them and at the final reckoning these are 
voluntarily returned under the supervision oftheclergy Ifitis contested 
by one or both parties that all items mentioned on the list have not been 
returned, the clergy can only admonish the party to settle the matter By 
and large the authority of the clergy does carry weight and things are 
settled as stated by them Upon divorce no “ddah ın the sense of 
seclusion 1s observed but the clergy assures that thetwo parties have been 
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separated form each other for a period of three months or, if this has not 
been possible, the woman does not marry for three months 


As a general rule it takes between one and six months to get a 
divorce The womenare notin favour of prolonging the matter and prefer 
a reasonably quick settlement In their view there is no point in^ 
prolonging attempts at reconciliation by the clergy when the marriage has 
broken down and earlier attempts by family and close kin have already 
failed, secondly their concern was also pragmatic, namely, they did not 
have the time to keep going to the clergy In short, getting a divorce 
depends on who initiates the divorce, the financial compensation de- 
manded, the efforts at reconciliation attempted, the individual attitude of 
the clergy, the nature ofthe relationship between the clergy and the party 
initiating the divorce, the nature ofthe relationship between the contest- 
ing parties, etc. In any case ıt is fairly obvious that a husband hasa greater 
choice and control in a divorce 


Fyzee (1974) has nothing to say regarding custody of children on 
divorce but mentions that Fatimid law in general comes closer to the 
Maliki school of jurisprudence If this 15 the case then Maliki law lays 
more emphasis on the mother's right The mother is allowed to keep her 
children until her sons and daughters have reached puberty and are 
married If the court is moved then the Ithna’ ‘Ashart law would apply 
which allows a mother the custody of her son till age two (recognized age 
of weaning) and age seven for a daughter after which custody goesto the 
father (Coulson and Hinchcliffe, 1978) 


The practice seems to be 1n harmony in part and variant in part with 
what ıs stated in theory The practice ıs in favour of women Ifthe child 
1s below the age of seven, regardless of sex, the custody 1s given to the 
mother However, if the mother is not willing to take custody ofthe child 
then the custody passes to the father Ifthe child is aged seven and above 
then the choice is given to the child as to which parent she/he wants to 
live with ' It is only according to the Shafi‘i law that children are given 
the choice at the age of seyen as to which parent they wish to live with 
(Coulson and Hinchcliffe, 1978) The custody of children 1s exercised 
in terms of what ısın the best interest of the child Unlike maintenance 
of a wife on divorce the clergy does specify an amount, usually quite 
nominal, to be given to the mother for child maintenance Whether the 
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father executes this responsibility depends entirely on him 
Inheritance 


The law of pre-Islamic Arabia recognized only the male agnates 
as entitled legal heirs and Sunni Islam gives preference to the agnates in 
matters of succession  Shi'ite law, on the other hand, gives no such 
precedence to male agnates It divides all heirs, excluding the spouse 
relict (widow or widower) who inherits 1n all cases, into three classes 
Class I comprises parents and all lineal descendants, Class II, grandpar- 
ents and collaterals and their issue, and Class III, uncles and aunts and 
their issue Any heir in Class I excludes all those in Class II, so that a 
daughter will exclude not only brothers and uncles and any male agnate 
or lower priority but also the grandfather Thus, while the Sunni notion 
of the family is that of a unit based on tribal ties, the Shi‘ite concept 1s 
one ofa smaller unit consisting basically of parents and children Within 
this unit the male still inherits twice the share of the female, but clearly 
the position of the Shi‘ite woman In matters of inheritance is much more 
favourable than that of her Sunni sister (Coulson and Hinchcliffe, 1978) 
The law of inheritance propounded by the Fatimid school of law 1s ın line 
with general Shi‘ite law and it 1s as follows 


a) Sons/Daughters 
The Qur'an declares that the male child is entitled to the share of 
' two females Therefore when a man dies leaving a single child or several 


children, male or female, no other person is entitled and the male takes 
the double share 


b)Husband and Wife Singly 


The husband's share 15 1/2 if there аге no children and 1/4 if there 
are The wife's is 1/4 and 1/8 respectively 


c) Spouse As Sole Heir 
When a man dies leaving his widow as his sole surviving heir, she 


takes the whole of his property Similarly, when a married woman dies 
leaving her widower as her sole surviving heir, the whole ofthe property 
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goestohim Thereason mentioned for this ruleisthat although the Qur'an 
shares are fixed at 1/4 and 1/8 respectively, the residue cannot be taken 
by anyone else according to Our'ânıc regulations The wife is after all 
a close relation of the husband and is preferred to the state as a residuary 


Immovable Property 


Where landed property 1s owned by a deceased person as inher- 
itable property, the female heirs have a share in it in accordance with the 
rule laid down by God (Fyzee, 1974) 


Inheritance of Immovable Property 


Qadî Nu‘ man explains the rule laid down by Imam Muhammad al- 
Bâgır and Imam Ja‘far al-Sádiq, to the effect that female heirs are not 
entitled to land in specie but only to its value on liquidation or conver- 
sion This seems to be a reflection of custom in the body of the sacred 
law Nu‘man, however, ıs emphatically against this rule and clearly 
states that female heirs take one half the share of the male, irrespective 
of the nature of the property (Fyzee, 1969) | 


In the early twentieth century, a woman married to a wealthy man 
usually did not claim any inheritance from her father’s property against 
her brothers and was satisfied with whatever gifts she received in the 
form of jewellery, clothes, etc However, there are several decided 
cases in which a Bohra woman claimed and got her full share, according 
to Mohammadan law, from her father’s property (Abdulhusain, 1920) 
The women unanimously agree that as a daughter or widow they received 
inheritance !? The Bohras are not a land-owning class (i e agriculturist) 
but they do own shops, ancestral homes and property In such an event 
the value of the immovable property 15 assessed and considered in the 
inheritance While a woman, whether daughter or widow, will receive 
inheritance, ın many cases the inheritance is less than the Qur'ànic share 
This usually happens when the father has not settled the matter during his 
lifetime As a result, therefore, conflicts between brothers and sisters do 
take place However, a woman will rarely move the court or go to the 
clergy to demand her rightful share The opinion is unanimous that it 1s 
best to resolve the difference at home itself for whatever is obtained A 
Bohra advocate states that ın his practice of forty years he has pleaded 
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only two or three cases relating to division of property in favour of Bohra 
women (Banu, 1994) 


Banu (1994) studied the practice of nheritance among the Bohras 
of Udaipur and came up with similar findings She concluded that while 
women do get inheritance from their father’s property it fell short of the 
Our'ânic share This inheritanceis given either іп the form of cash or half 
cash and half credit In a few cases daughters exhibited courage in 
questioning their father’s decisions and consequently got a little more 
All other immovable and movable property, cash, gold, silver, heavy 
copper and brass utensils, etc are distributed among the sons Regarding 
the inheritance of their mother’s ornaments her findings are in line with 
what has been observed among the Bohras of Bombay, viz that in the 
past, after her death, a mother’s ornaments were given to the daughters 
But nowadays the gold ornaments are equally distributed among the sons 
and daughters While womenare unhappy about receiving less than their 
rightful’ share, they are nevertheless reluctant to exert this right 1f the 
price is family harmony, losing the brother’s goodwill, washing the 
family's dirty linen in public and going through the time and/or financial 
expense of a court or the clergy 


Polygyny 


Traditional Islamic law permits a man to have up to four wives at 
any one time and if he ıs an Ithna’ ‘Asahri Shi‘ite, any number of mut ‘ah 
or temporary wives The law does not require a husband to obtain the 
permission of the court or any other authority or of his current wife before 
contracting an additional marriage Although the Qur'an stresses that a 
man should not marry a second wife if he does not feel able to treat his 
several wives equally, the law regards this purely as a matter for a man’s 
own conscience and one in which judicial intervention 1s unnecessary 
(Coulson and Hinchcliffe, 1978) Ifa man has four wives, he cannot 
marry a fifth until a) his marriage with one of them is dissolved and b) 
her “ıddah ıs completed (Fyzee, 1974) 


In the early and mid-twentieth century the overall national average 
of polygamous marriages among the Muslims in India was estimated to 
be 5% (Bevan Jones, 1941) In the late twentieth century the national 
average reported for Muslims was 5 7% (Status of Women in India, 
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1975) Describing the community in the early twentieth century, 
Abdulhusain (1920) notes that although four wives are permitted by law, 
a Bohra seldom marries more than one Engineer (1980) in his study on 
Bohras notes that though polygyny ıs perfectly lawful, it is seldom 
practised by the Bohras who аге more or less monogamous Women agree 
that polygyny ıs sanctioned in the Qur'an but in the same breath will 
mention the importance and the impossibility of treating the wives 
equally There is some agreement that polygyny 1s practised among the 
Bohras and the nature of the union 1s two wives A rough estimate 
according to the women would be a figure of 2% or less In any case it 
ıs unanimously perceived to be less prevalent than among the Sunni 
Muslim sects 


Polygamous marriages among the Bohras are rare for two main 
reasons According to the women, beginning with the 51st dá 7 (1915- 
1964), the practice has been restricted'* and the clergy will permit a 
second wife under limited conditions, such as prolonged illness of the 
first wife, childlessness, marrying a widow with children who has no 
support, wealthy men, etc Theclergy seeks the approval ofthe first wife 
before a polygamous union is sanctioned According to the women, the 
clergy does not permit 1t in order to avoid quarrels in the home and 
because it is difficult to maintain two wives in contemporary times 
Secondly, the sect members, both men and women, have become consid- 
erably practical and enlightened Although a petty business community 
the men are family conscious and do have respect for their elders 
Besides, in these economically difficult times it does not make good 
business sense to have more than one wife On the other hand, the 
community women are quite educated and they will not accept a polyga- 
mous situation. According to the cleric the high priest will not immedi- 
ately sanction permission for a second nıkdh, as it is very difficult to treat 
two wives equally and in any case the approval of the first wife will be 
sought He further stated that the current high priest has only one wife 
While there 1s general disapproval of polygamous unions, it 1s much 
stronger among the younger women The older women (age above 40) 
state that if he cannot bring a second wife he will either keep a mistress 
or divorce the wife Some women state that it 1s better to allow for a 
second wife than a mistress 
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Child Adoption 


Fyzee (1969) has nothing to say about childadoption The general 
practice 1s that only a childless couple will go in for adoption and the 
preference is to adopt the child of the brother or sister of one of the 
partners or a close kin This adoption is then registered in court or the 
names of the adopted parents are entered on the birth certificate of the 
child On rare occasions a couple may go directly to the hospital to 
adopt, in which case, they will not know the background ofthe child The 
rights of adopted children are not different from those of the true 
biological children 


HIGHLIGHTS OF SOME IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES IN THE FAMILY LAW 


1) Marriage-Guardianship The right of a guardian to give a minor 
woman ın marriage without her consent is called jabr The Hanafis and 
the Ithna’ *Asharis hold that jabr, in the case of males as well as females, 
continues only till they reach the age of puberty After puberty, which 
confers the legal status of majority, a Hanafi woman can marry without 
aguardian The Maliki, Sháfi i and Fatimid schools of law, on the other 
hand, hold that jabr continues and no woman, minor or major, can marry 
without a guardian 


2) Mut ‘ah (Marriage for a Stipulated Period) A remarkable agreement 
with Sunni doctrines, diverging from the Ithna’ ‘Ashari Shi'ite, 15 the 
case of Mut ‘ah contract of marriage Marriage for a stipulated period, 
sometimes called a temporary marriage, 1s void in Fatimid law 


3) Dissolution of Marriage (Talaq) Three talâgs pronounced in one 
breath or pronouncement during the period ofthe wife's menstruation are 
explicitly disapproved and declared to be void (Fyzee, 1969) 


Regarding the second and third points, a Bohra woman 1s consid- 
erably better off than her Ithna’ ‘Ashari and Sunnisisters In the first 
point, a Bohra woman is more disadvantaged because even after attaining 
puberty she cannot contract her own marriage and will always need a 
guardian However, once she becomes a major no marriage can take 
place without her consent 
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OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


1) There 1s a preference among the women to go to the clergy as opposed 
to the courts (including the family courts) to settle problems related to 
personal law There are several reasons for this Firstly, the clergy is 
in close contact with the people and the ground realities are better known 
to them This gives a certain familiarity and a personal touch to the 
proceedings as opposed to the strangeness and impersonality of the 
courts Secondly, going to the clergy saves both time and money Lastly, 
granting strong similarities in fundamental Muslim law, the women 
nevertheless feel that not only the peculiarities of their own personal law 
will be implemented and applied to them but also a consistency will be 
maintained in the application Women, however, urge the need for the 
clergy to be more sensitive to women’s problems 


2) Coulson (1964) states that family law in Islamic jurisprudence has 
been increasingly permeated with Western standards and values Ac- 
cording to him the law is an amalgam of traditional and novel elements 
and the novel elements are the result sometimes of the manipulation of 
established principles, sometimes ofa fresh interpretation-of the original 
sources and sometimes of the frank recognition of the needs of the time 
According to the cleric, the high priest has not introduced any reforms in 
the personal law Nevertheless, modernizing elements which reflect an 
alignment with the changing social and legal ethos in the country are 
discernible These include adhering to the legal age of marriage (absence 
of child marriage), restriction on polygyny, children’s welfare, primary 
concern in granting custody, watchful eye on divorce without just cause 
on the part ofa man, and finally the relative ease with which women (with 
some financial compensation) can get divorce These follow from 
acceptance of higher education for girls, not implementing just what 1s 
in the Shari‘ah, but the clergy also overseeing the ethical injunctions of 
the Qur’an thus preventing some of the abuses, and lastly, borrowing from 
another school of law 


3) The issues that have affected Muslim women in India include triple 
talaq (Carroll, 1986), marriage of minors (Samiuddin, 1994), non- 
payment of mahr and (unrestricted) polygyny (Carroll, 1982) Without 
doubt it ıs the institution of talag which stands out in the whole range of 
the family law as occasıoning the gravest prejudice to the status of 
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Muslim women А triple falaq is the most common manner in which a 
South Asian Sunni husband divorces his wife (Carroll, 1986) The Bohra 
women compared with her other Muslim sisters in India 1s undoubtedly 
in a better position on these issues The disadvantages she shares with 
her sisters includes mut ‘ah (gift) settlement, maintenance on divorce and 
the right to give divorce favoured towards the male The right enjoyed 
by her Muslim sister to make stipulations in the marriage contract has 
been unjustly discarded among the Bohras 


4) Within the Bohra community itself, there is a need for redress in some 
of her Ѕлагї ‘аһ rights There is a need for education and awareness 
among women about their rights in Islam with regard to their respective 
personallaws Knowledge comes to them in a piece-meal fashion when 
an issue affects them There is considerable flexibility permitted to 
women to demand a more adequate mahr, at least mahr al-sunnah 
Women may choose to exercise this right if they are made aware of it 
A mut'ah or gift on divorce where the husband divorces without valid 
reason needs to be examined more closely and more systematically The 
amount for child support sanctioned by the clergy needs to be upgraded 
and a woman's right to inheritance needs to be protected 


5) According to Coulson (1964), the restriction of polygyny and repudia- 
tion, for example, is obviously aimed at the ultimate goal of equality 
between the sexes Within the structure of traditional Shari'ah, however, 
these institutions appear as derivative rights of the husband stemming 
from the root concept of marriage as a contract of sale wherein the 
husband purchases the right of sexual union by payment ofthe dower If 
the law, therefore, is to endorse logically and satisfactorily, any system 
of real equality between the husband and wife, it is at least arguable that 
this basic traditional concept, epitomized by the payment of dower, must 
be completely eradicated With polygyny restricted, repudiation not 
sanctioned and the payment of dower reduced to a token one may be said 
to achieve considerable parity between the sexes among the Bohras, 
however, a woman still cannot contract her own marriage and unlike the 
husband if she seeks divorce keenly she has to compensate him to be free 
ofthe marriage It seems that there is a case to be made for increasing 
the amount of mahr on the one hand, and on the other, if one agrees with 
Coulson, it should be done away with However, considerable parity 
needs to be achieved between the sexes in other aspects of personal law 
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and other areas of life before mahr can be done away with. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


NOTES 


The author wishes to thank “The Women’s Research and Action Group, 
Bombay” for funding the research 


“The Enforcement of the Giving of Mahr to Muslim Women,” paper 
reviewed by the author for the Indian Journal of Social Work, April, 
1994 The author cites case material where there 1s non-payment of both 
the prompt mahr (even after the marriage 1s consummated) and deferred 


` mahr on divorce 


The Konkan: Muslims in Western India follow the Maltki law while the 
Mapıllas of South India follow the Shafi‘T law 


For a comprehensive account of the Da'üdi Bohras, see Asghar A 
Engineer, The Bohras (Vikas Delhi, 1980) 


The beginning of the Isma‘ili movement can be traced to the fifth (but 
according to the Ithna’ ‘Ashari sixth) Jmam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq, from whose 
son, Ismail, the movement derives its name. The movement began in A H 

128 asa religious, philosophical and esoteric movement in Iraq and Kufa 

According to Isma‘ili sources the sixth Imam, Ismâ“il, died in A H 145 
when his father Imam Ja‘far al-Şâdig was still alive But some Ismà ili 
sources say that Isma‘il’s death was only a ruse to mislead the Abbasid 
rulers 


The Isma lis split into two sects—the Nızârians and the Musta ‘lians —after 
the death of the eighteenth Jmam, Mustansir 


The identity of the Jmams after the twenty-first Jmam went into seclusion 
is not known While he is in seclusion, the da “T acts as the representative 
of the hidden Jmam 


For a description of the emergence and literature of these different 
schools, see N J Coulson, A History of Islamic Law (Edinburgh Press 
Edinburgh, 1964) E 


Besides secondary information, the data 1s collected by talking to eighty 


women singly or in a group, three male Bohra advocates, several men and 
one member of the clergy class The author being a Bohra has also drawn 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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from her own observation 


Even as early as the early mneteenth century there was the practice of 
marrying girls after puberty Tyabjee Bhoymeah’s mother Hurmat Wali 
(a Sulayman Bohra), for example, was married at the age of 17 (“The 
Autobiography of Tyabjı Bhoymeah, Merchant Prince of Bombay 1803- 
1863," edited with an introduction by À À A Fyzee, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, vol 36-37, Supplement 1961-62 (Bombay, 
1964) 


In rare cases parents have insisted on a marriage of their daughter below 
the age of eighteen The clergy ın such a case 1s obligated to perform the 
nıkâh This has happened in the case when parents wished more than one 
child to marry at the same time to save on marriage expenses The marriage 
1s not consummated at the trme However, this needs to be researched 


Among the Bohras, it seems in the case of mahr the custom was that the 
bridegroom gave an agreed sum to the bride at the time of the wedding 
This amount was supposed to be the wife’s property and a safeguard for 
her ın case'the husband died or ın some other way stopped supporting her 
This sum was negotiable, and open to much abuse, including blackmail, 
with a tendency to close with the highest bidder Ina leading Sulaymâni 
family ıt became the accepted practice to arrange for a very nominal mahr 
on the theory that a man of character would provide for his wife with or 
without mahr, while experience has shown that a man without character 
could always find some way of escapıng the oblıgatıons of mahr 
(L Futhehally, Badruddin Tyabjı, National Book Trust, New Delhi, 
1994) 


Traditionally in leu of cash even gold and silver ornaments were given 
In certain cases instead of ornaments silver coins (41 to 152 in number) 
were also given According to traditions it was believed that in case the 
girl forgoes her mahr it would add to her good deeds Roy (1984) in her 
study of Bohras of Udaipur has recorded instances where the girl has 
forgone the mahr 


In the case of the Isma ‘ili Khoyas the Aga Khan in his memoirs maintains 
that the representatives of the Imams have an absolute duty to safeguard 
the interests of the wife If there is a divorce, they must see to ıt that 
there is a generous, adequate and seemly monetary settlement 


The Qur'àn makes attempt to deprive husbands of this power (divorce by 
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(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


unilateral repudiation) but simply urges them not to abuse it, speaking of 
**releasing wives with consideration’’ and “making a fair provision?! for 
wives so repudiated (N J Coulson, *'Islamic Law, ın J D M Derret, 
An Introduction to Legal Systems, Sweet and Maxwell London, 1968) 


According to the Isma ‘ili (Khoja) code, the custody of young children of 
either sex rests absolutely with the mother, no matter what circumstances 
ofthe divorce When they are seven in age boys pass into their father’s 
custody, girls remain 1n their mother's custody until puberty when they 
are free to choose (The Memoirs of Aga Khan World Enough and Time, 
Cassell.& Co London, 1954) 


Women being uneducated and helpless, implementation of the law of 


inheritance was often neglected among many Muslim sects The Shi'ah 
sects were probably the first to put it into practice Badruddin Tyabjı, 
aSulaymaniBohra, was meticulous in insisting that all daughters must be 
given their rightful share in their father's property (L. Futhehally, 
Badruddin Tyabj1, National Book Trust N Delhi, 1994) In 1847 two 
suits came before Perry AC J in Bombay In the Khojas' case, viz 

Hirabae v Sonabae, the two daughters ofthe deceased merchant claimed 
entitlement to their Qur'ánic shares in their father’s estate Ironically the 
dissident Khojas, who at the time advocated a move towards Sunni 
orthodoxy, sided with the executrices who pleaded Khoya custom which 
denied females a share in their fathers’ property The Isma ili party, led 
by the Aga Khan's brother, supported the daughters The search for 
authentic Isma ‘tli law would be a futile task, since the absolute power of 
the Aga Khan permits the community to follow any legal system or school 
of law with his blessing Another suit Rahimatbae v Hadji Jussap was 
instituted by one of the widows of a deceased Cutchi Memon (Sunni sect) 
against her husband's three uncles The Jama ‘at had already decided the 
case ın favour of the uncles (А. Haberbeck, Muslims, Customs and the 
Courts," Journal of the Indian Law Institute 24,1, 1982, рр 132-158 ) 


In recent years many countries in the Muslim world have sought to restrict 
the practice of polygyny but apart from a decree issued in 1962 by the Aga 
Khan (leader of the Isma‘ili Shi'ah sect) that forbade the practice of 
polygyny by the Isma‘tlis of East Africa so far only Tunisia, Israel, Turkey 
and the Soviet Union have prohibited it altogether and have declared 
polygamous marriages contracted subsequent to the prohibition to be void 
(Coulson and Hinchcliffe, 1978) 
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1) 


(19) “The Enforcement of the Giving of Mahr to Muslım Women,” paper 
reviewed by the author for the Indian Journal of Social Work, April, 
1994 The author cites case material where there ıs non-payment of both 
the prompt mahr (even after the marriage 1s consummated) and deferred 


mahr on divorce 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF 
DECCANI QALAMS AND 
THEIR OFFSHOOTS 


G AVANI RAO 


IN the historical context of India, it is the painters, musicians, dancers, 
poets and writers who keep up the continuity ofthe great Indian cultural 
process While the political history of India is dominated by kings, wars, 
rapine and violence, its cultural history 1s informed and enriched by the 
artists, painters among them 


Deccam galams present a rich heritage of miniature painting 
traditions that emerged through phases of adaptation and integration of 
different cultural ideas and techniques These have resulted in creating 
emotional ethos which even now shapes our sensibilities The five 
Muslim sultanates of Bidar, Berar, Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Golconda, 
after their victory in the Talikota battle against Vijayanagar, brought 
about fruition of hybrid Islamic traditions of painting 


In ће Deccan: qalam Mughal and Persian brushwork combined 
with the local Hindu Lepakshi techniques and the culture of Vijayanagar 
The life style of the five sultanates of the Deccan seemed to be an eternal 
drama of music, prayer, rich food and drink, and the enjoyment of the arts 
The statecraft with its underlying tensions ran parallel with the work of 
poets, painters, musicians and dancers In this atmosphere of patronage, 
the painters sought a fusion of styles to fare a fresh school in painting 
called the **Deccani galams ” 


The Deccan style combined the bright colours of the Deccan 
landscape, vermillion and dark green, with the softer shades and golden 
dust of Mughal painting It also adopted three-fourth profile ofthe figures 
from the local Lepakshi paintings 


**Deccani galams, a new synthesis in painting, emerged with its 
unique and changing pale of soft colours, pink, blue, green, pale brown, 
gold, white and ochre red, the hot colours of emotional fervour and the 
fine Persian line becoming entwined іп intricate curves ” ! 
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The typical features of Deccani paintings include 


(i) The favourite compositional device of an intersecting diagonal, 
thereby forming an arch around the central figures 


(ii) Thecentral figures are bigger and the subordinate figures are smaller 
in an hierarchical scaling 


(iii) The attire of the male figures is girdles (pafkas) with exaggerated 
swirls, and embroidered garments, printed with gold 


(iv) The jewellery includes necklaces with pendants called urbart 


(v) In the paintings, trees, patterns of twigs and leaves are painted ın 
light colour that stand out well against the dark masses of background 


foliage. 


The Mughal influence in the Deccani paintings can be elaborated 
The Mughals were forerunners inthe art of miniature painting The effect 
of Mughal connoisseurship and patronage spread to all parts of India 
The effect of Mughal traditions on Deccan paintings was obvious, but 
with its local characteristics in form, content and technique, Deccan 
painting maintained its own distinct features 


(i) The Deccan paintings are positive and clear and lack the psycho- 
logical insights of the Mughal paintings 


(ii) The Deccani painting tends toward mysticism and spiritualism as 
against Mughal naturalism 


` (isi) The portraits are shown ın profile with three quarters of the face set 
against plain ground with light colours, deep blue skies, a few 
curling clouds and small shrubs 


(iv) The female forms in both schools have more similarities. than 
differences The Mughal face whether round or oval is mellowed 
and the forehead is high, the nose aquiline, eyebrows arched, mouth 
small and firm and chin rounded and the hair falling unhampered 
down the neck 
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The Deccani women show more vigour The forehead rises 
sharply from the ridge of the nose and the hair is pulled backwards 
leaving the forehead free The height and width ofthe forehead is reduced 
by hair waved on each side Another variation of Deccani facial type 
involves the hair pulled back to reveal high domed foreheads 


Emotional depth and minuteness of execution can result only from 
deep observation and meditation on human beings, birds and animals in 
all their different moods and stances 


The artist was at once a painter, a musician, a dancer and a poet, 
and was therefore able to express emotions realistically 


Keeping in mind aspects of a good painting 1s of prime importance 
in viewing the Deccanı qalams Unlike other schools it cannot be put into 
neatly labelled boxes 


A reflective study of the paintings reveal 


a) Abreeziness in the atmosphere resulting from its spaciousness, with 
elements of nature, plants and flowers contributing to this effect 


b) Thecolours are expressive, stimulating, emotional and are used with 
well articulated soft lines and creative compositions, in well bal- 
anced proportions and diagonal perspectives 


c) The themes in their vast variety link them to the cosmos, to religion 
and the deities They reflect seasons with their differing colours, 
different animals and birds. Plant and flower motifs mingle with 
courtly figures. The diversity 1s caused by restlessness and imbal- 
ances in the changing patterns of political and cultural conditions 
and influences 


A good painting, according to our ancient treatises, is a well 
produced one which cleanses the soul, curbs anxiety, augurs future good, 
causes delight and kills the evil of bad dreams It fills the empty places 
in the house 
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A great artist 15 one who paints waves, flames and smoke and 
streams according to the direction of the winds, and who represents the 
dead as devoid of any life and the living as full of it 


This kind of creative energy has to be set 1n motion to produce a 
good painting 


The diversity of form, content and technique 1n the Deccani 
paintings calls for a study of each painting as an 1ndividual identity 
against the typical characteristics ofthe school Onecharacteristic ofthe 
school was that amidst mediocrity and disharmony, a painter suddenly 
produced a single painting gathering all his energy, excelling all his other 
work, and the work ofthe school put together 


For an understanding of the paintings some masterpieces of 
Deccan galams are being described here 


Plate No 1 The Horse rider, size 167 x 255 school unknown, showing 
Byapur characteristic Date circa 1600 


The interesting calligraphy is from the chapter of the Qur’an 
entitled “The Cow,” verse 254 The horse is “written” in gold naskh 
characters against a ground of lapis lazuli filled with gold vines and red 
flowers Dwarfed by his steed, a heavily bearded and portly rider, 
dressed in white, highlighed with gold, sits on a brown throne-like 
saddle 


Refined Dignity of Ahmednagar Paintings 

Ta‘rif-1 Husayn Shahi, a poem in praise of Sultan Husayn, the 
hero of Talikota battle, was written and illustrated The twelve minia- 
tures in the poem show a mixture of Persian and Deccani pictorial 
elements One of the paintings from Ta'rif-1 Husayn Shahi ıs 
Plate No 2 The Dohad Picture 

This depicts the legend in which a tree blossoms at the embrace 


ortouchofa woman The figure inthe painting 15 that ofa beautiful Indian 
woman against Persianized trees The Ahmednagar ladies wear Indian 
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costumes with cholies (bodice) and long pig tails ending in tassels 
There 15 mellowness ın their temperament The central figure, that of the 
queen, differs from the others in that she is less smuous though hefty She 
shows power and authority in her expression Inthe Dohad painting, the 
wild foliage of Deccan, the red flame of the forest tree, as also two chenar 
trees and edges of date palms are shown along with cypresses which are 
mostly see in provincial Persian paintings 


Plate No 3 Hindola Raga, Date circa 1591-95 CE 


A lovely fantasy world 1s created The prince and his beloved 
are shown on a swing bed, with two maids squirting coloured water and 
a third with a musical instrument just about to sing White blossoms and 
birds, bits of bright fruit give emotional depth against a lyrical pink 
background The golden sky contrasts with a black hexagonal pond in the 
foreground The rigid rectangular framework of Persian origin is made 
vibrant with slender forms of the Indian women wearing transparent 
veils The spring festival 1s at play, which creates a warm feeling of 
abandon The painting emits the mellow fragrance of Deccani style 


According to B Chaitanya Deva, Hindola Raga 1s always 
associated with spring season 


I refer to Hindola Raga of the North Thisis a raga invariably 
associated with spring Spring is a season ofcreation Now, 
the swing 1s one of the most ancient symbols of love and 
creation To relate the festival of swings with spring 1s not 
farfetched The music sung with do/ (swing) was quite 
naturally named Hindol.? 


In the field of portraiture, the Ahmednagar artist depended more 
on Mughal examples along with European naturalism and dimensional 
effects 


Plate No. 4 Murtada II 


The prince is shown in a reclining pose There 1s an air of 
indolence about him The minions attending on him show concern over 
the prince's neglect IM 
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Plate No 5. Burhan Nizam Shah II, Date 1591-95 С.Е. 


The bright colours, vermillian and dark green and the golden dust 
used in the painting are from the Deccan The soft shades are of Mughal 
influence The three-fourth profiles are adopted from Lepakshı tradition 


The portraıt as described by Karl Khandalawala 


The gradatıon of Mughal colours, soft blue, delicate purple 
and pinks are contrasted to the local ochre red against the total 
background of gold 


The use of white which was incipient in the early Deccani 
pictures creates here fundamental clarity within the total 
framework of romanticism ? 


Douglas Barret discovered another portrait of Burhan Nizam Shah 
II (Plate No 6, Date 1591 -95 c E) 


It depicts a running elephant, drawn in a wire thin sensitive black 
line, heightened with red violet and orange colours The elephant is 
modelled by a series of closely meshed black shades 


The miniature art work of Ahmednagar shows the leisured and 
cultivated court life of the Deccani princes, who were trying to emulate 
the Mughal pomp and splendours. 


Romanticism in Byapur Paintings 


In Bijapur artistic activity was even more intense and the paint- 
ings produced more numerous 


Sultan ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I (1558-1586) commissioned the illus- 
trated manuscript Nujüm al-'Ulüm (Stars of Sciences). As many as 876 


miniatures adorn this volume illustrating utensils, weapons, constella- 
tions and a series on spiritual rulers of different aspects of the earth 


There is power and strength in the paintings The drawing 1s 
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particularly strong The colours ofthe figures are vibrant against pastel 
backgrounds 


The stance ofthe figures is formal and exudes tremendous vitality 
There ts a sternness of character and a sense of dedicated purposefulness, 
almost sublime The faces are ın profile The firm mouth and hooked 
noses spell determination The Deccani stamp of curling clouds, clusters 
of grass and plants are intermingled with the figures On the female 
figures in Nujüm al-‘Ulum, Jamila Brybhushan comments 


Female figures are long waisted and lean, clad in sarees, with 
long folds The heads are usually too small for the length of 
the figures The head is covered or bare and the hair 1s done 
in a chignon, often decorated with flowers Foreheads are 
very low and flat crowns slope into luxuriant masses of hair 
The hands are like stumps when clenched and when open, the 
figures protrude like sticks 


The feet are disproportionately small and seem hardly able to 
bear the weight of the body * 


A painting in Nujum al- 'Ulum 15 titled ““The Throne of Prosper- 
ity" (Plate No 7, Date 1570, Size 8 x 53/4) 


It is asymbolic diagram ofa propitious throne of seven stages 
each supported by its characteristic inhabitants, from 
elephants and tigers to palm trees, through stores of peacocks 
and primitive tribes These friezes of little figures recall the 
wood carved house fronts of Gujrat, or the step risers of the 
temples of Deccan with their friezes of elephants ? 


In Nujum al-‘Ulum, the Vijayanagar wall paintings and the Per- 
sian combination of calligraphy and illustrations influence a Hindu- 
Persian style in these miniatures 


The Byapur court encouraged music during the reigns of ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II The idea of picturising Indian 
classical music in paintings known as the Ragamala series suggests the 
mood ofthe raga ın intense drama There is a delicate mixture of Persian 
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and Deccani colours 
Plate No 8. Dhanarsri Ragini, Date 1570 c z. 


Thepainting demonstrates a ladyin distress writing aletter There 
is a fusion of Indian motifs and Persian techniques Inthe painting the top 
three lines are from a Sanskrit poem followed by two lines of Persian 
calligraphy describing the heroine of the ragini The next horizontal 
portion shows a lady with a red saree writing a letter to express her 
distress One maid sits on the left, while another in a white Lepakshi type 
saree with a gold pallo stands on the right, fanning the princess with a 
scarf. Below are three arches, with the side ones latticed in Persian style 
The middle arch encloses a fan-tailed peacock, which 1s a symbol of love 
and yearning The result 1s a mixture of symbolism and human interest 


The most famous ofthe Byapur paintings is the portrait of Ibrahim 
“Adıl Shah II (Plate No 9, Date 1590-95 сЕ) 


The composition centres on the prince, his fine sensitive features 
and his flowing robes The arrangement ofthe group of attendants behind 
him expresses movement and depth The clouds on the top and the grass 
at the bottom provide a richly patterned contrast to the white middle 
ground and also contribute to a sense of space and receding planes 


Douglas and Grey observe 


One is conscious of a stranger element of Indian influence in 
the movement of the figures There is a compléte departure 
from symmetry or central balance, with a strong axial swing 

The forms are fuller and more baroque Instead of the fluted 
folds of the poet's coats, here thereisthe swing of wide skirts 
fanning out like the ripples of a spent wave This influence 
comes neither from the Persian nor from Mughal India It may 
bea reflection ofa local tradition of wall paintings (Lepakshi) 5 


Plate No 10. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II Riding a Horse, Date 1620 C.E. 
Jagdish Mittal discovered this fine portrait There 1s a breezy 


quality in the atmosphere Fine workmanship 1s combined with natural- 
istic depiction of dust rising from the running horse and a village in the 
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background Themood ofthe situation brought out with care with details 
and expression makes it a successful piece of art. 


One of the favourite motifs of the Deccan: paintings was birds 
which are very un-Mughal-like These birds are realistic enough to be 
identified and appear in very unexpected poses with a distinct Deccani 
stamp 


One painting of ‘two cranes’ shows a lot of movement and vitality 
It 1s possibly the surviving fragment of a larger composition This 
painting was executed in Byapur about 1615 c E 


All Deccan: bird paintings show similar characteristics of large 
flowering plants of differing colours which fill the spaces between and 
around the birds The plants play a less prominent role, while the birds 
with great vitality show refined elegance 


The Byapur school of painting ended abruptly in 1688 when 
Awrangzib, after 17 months of siege, captured the city and the sultan 


The paintings stored in Áthar Mahal (Relic House) are extinct 
drawing permanently the curtain on the rich artistic heritage’of the great 
sultanate of Bıjapur 


Opulence of Golconda Paintings 


The heritage of the crafts of Vyayanagar had been more keenly 
absorbed in Golconda and many arts including weaving of brocades and 
Jewellery flourished here The Charminar in Hyderabad was built during 
this period The paintings produced in the Golconda kingdom are more 
specific than those of its two sister kingdoms 


Plate No 11 Lady with a Myna Bird, Date сиса 1605 
This painting belongs to the time of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
The painting 1s typical of the various strains flowing into the period We 


have here Deccan colours combined with Persian rocks, Mughal shrubs 
and the castle of European renaissance pictures in the background 
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Barret observes 


The lovely lady in the painting 1s a fantasy creature with her 
yogini hair style, aristocratic costume and Jewellery A myna 
bird perks at her lips She ts rather like those lovely person- 
ages in later Persian paintings, who languish in the gardens, 
except that in this case the gray face suggests a dark Andhra 
girl transformed into the dignity of Muslim princes 7 


Plate No. 12 Abu -Наѕап Qutb Shah, Date 1660 c.E 


The portrait shows the profile ofthe prince and his two attendants 
There is a rare sumptuousness, delicacy and charm in the painting The 
trees and plants are borrowed from the Mughal ideas of refinement and 
sophistication, but the total effect 1s infused with the spirit ofthe Deccan 


During this period an artist named Muhammad “АП, produced 
exquisite drawings of poets 


Plate No 13 Poet ın a Garden, Date 1605-1 615, Size 45/8x4" 


The poet, in sober dress, sits on the grass near flowering plants 
He holds in his hand a gold-covered book and before him are a pen box, 
writing wallet, a wine flask and a gold cup There 1s a romantic flavour, 
along with a deep observation in the drawing of the face 


Plate No 14. Two Birds Called the Golden Birds, Date circa 1700 


According to the Persian inscription on the right, the birds have 
dark blue bodies, brick red heads and brown yellow and red wings and 
tails 


The birds show great suavity and elegance Both the birds look 
intently towards theright One has its head turned backwards with one 


wing raised, as if it were ready to fly off should the necessity arise 


In 1687, the fort of Golconda was seized by Awrangzib and one 
year later Bijapur was conquered by him The tradition of the sultanates 
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was thus broken only to revive later in Hyderabad and allied galams of 
Shorapur, Kurnool, Cuddapah, Gadwal and Wanaparthy 


The Mysticism in Hyderabad School of Paintings 


Under Asaf Jah II with the court painter Venkatachalam inventive 
effects of different schools were incorporated to form the Hyderabad 
school The Mughal brushwork of Jahangir’s painters with their natural- 
ism and warmth combined with the new found luxury of the Nizam which 
made for the decorativeness and egotism of political power in the 
paintings The tall ivory coloured ladies are shown languishing in the 
lovely gardens ofinner courtyards The paintings exhibit a Deccanı aura 
in them in the costumes, jewellery, colouring, and the flora and fauna but 
switch away to certain definite aspects of the subjects, focusing mainly 
on portraiture, court life, feminism, intimate domestic engagements and 
religious scenes 


Some Characteristics of Hyderabad School 


i) Male and female figures are tall and well built Foreheads of the 
women are sloped and the hair is brushed well back and off the face 


11) Scenes usually depict terraces of marble, golden or red coloured 
wooden balustrades Another favourite composition involves a 
garden with willow, mango, champa, coconut or palm trees Rect- 
angular pools are shown with fish and ducks 


Hi) Formal flower beds with poppies and other flowers, cushions and 
floral carpets in yellow, red green and often embroidered or woven 
1n gold brocades brighten the paintings 


The third ruler ofthe AsafJahi dynasty, Nizam ‘Ali Khan Asaf Jah 
II (1762 - 1803), himself an artist, encouraged art greatly A portrait of 
the Nizam shows the ruler riding a thick embellished elephant, accom- 
panied by his army The grouping in the army in parallel registers, recalls 
similar conventions in Ottoman Turkish miniatures which the Nizam 
could have acquired as a result of matrimonial alliance with Istanbul In 
the Hyderabad school feminine figures are recreated in an idealized 
world of princesses and courtesans 
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The women are shown in different moods and varying forms of 
devi, shakti, yogmi, some are shown waiting for their beloved in love- 
sick moods and others are absorbed in their toilet 


Typical of tts emphasis on feminism, the school produced the 
Ragini series, based on Indian classical musical notes In Kukuba 
Râgını, the heroine is shown in solitude, her only companions being 
peacocks and a swaninthe lake The lady has a famburah (tambourine) 
in her hand symbolizing the features of a love-sick lady š 


During this period there seems'to be some reluctance in painting, 
war and martial scenes Towards the end of the Asaf Jahı rule the growing 
European influences on the cultural life of the Hyderabad nobility 
affected the imagination and creativity of the miniature paintings of 
Hyderabad The advent of photography also hastened the end of this 
glorious Deccan heritage Тһе poetry and mystical love flowing in 
Hyderabad: galams contributed towards many offshoots of local tradi- 
tions in painting 


The rich folk colours and dramatic hot colours of southern land- 
scape entered into the substyles of Shorapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Wanaparthy and the Gadwal galams. 


The Ragamalas of Wanaparthy 


The origin of Wanaparthy samasthana could be traced to the 
Vijayanagar Empire The Rajas shifted their loyalty to the Qutb Shahi 
sultans of Golconda following the defeat of Vijayanagar by the Bahmani 
alhance One ofthe rulers of Wanaparthy, Bahırı Gopal Rao, in 1746 c E 
was succeeded by Sawai Venkat Reddy It was during his period that 
painting started receiving encouragement and patronage In 1849 Raja 
Rameshwar I constructed the first phase of “Rang Mahal’’ which 
included a commission of paintings. It was completed in 1864 Ragamala 
theme constitutes a prominent place in Wanaparthy miniatures The 
iconographics of the Deccani ragamala paintings are influenced by the 
contemporary Karnatıc music differing from the North Hindustani ragas 
The ragamala set of Wanaparthy school mostly symbolizes the Karnatic 
melodies. The paintings are unique and individualistic A close 
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observation suggests that they must have been executed during the mid- 
eighteenth century under the reign of Raja Swami Venkat Reddy (1746- 
63) The Wanaparthy school was influenced by the Hyderabad and the 
neighbouring Kurnool school of paintings 


Their **compositions are bold, daring, the use of colour and the 
relation of the shapes and colour is ideal °° The themes spell Hindu 
' flavours 


Some features of the paintings include 


1) А central male figure ıs attended by females, following Dattilas’ 
Raga Sagara rules 


ü) In colouring, drawing, architecture and costumes, the ragamalas 
“have a fairly individualistic appeal The backgrounds are more 
decorative and symbolic, having tendencies of modern art forms 
rather than realistic representation of nature 


ui) The huge eyes remind of Lepakshi influence 


iv) Most ofthe heroines are dark complexioned and wear South Indian 
Hindu costumes and ornaments 


v) The tall well built figures are an influence of Hyderabad paintings 


Portraits of Gadwal 


The origin of Gadwal can be traced to the Kakatiyas, to the 
Vijayanagar and later to the Byapur Sultans Gadwal had a reputation 
of a renewed cultural centre and was called Vidvadgadwal — scholarly 
Gadwal 


Painting received patronage around the mid-eighteenth century 
from different rulers The contents of the paintings include portraits of 
rajas practising archery, smoking /ruqqah, perched on the carpet in a 
contemplative mood Befitting their cultural tastes, they are shown 
witnessing dance, listening to music or in a scholarly dialogue with 
pandits 
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The feminine element occupies an extremely insignificant place 
It is a matter of surprise considering the fact that quite a few women ruled 
this Samasthana 


Some of the features of the school include 


i) The central figure 1s attended by two or more companions The 
figures are set in profile against flat backgrounds 


11) Paintings are executed with extraordinary care and precision The 
verandahs, pillars, carpets, bolsters, cushions, curtains and flower 
vases are minutely studied 


1ii) Cool colours are used against white backgrounds Madder red 15 
used for the outlines  Bluish green, white, and indigo are the 
favourite colours 


iv) “A very familiar element identifiable is the guldasta Guldastas are 
invariably inserted into every available space ın the painting." "? 


v) A sense of massiveness and the breezy quality of the Deccani 
paintings 1s created by verandahs with wooden pillars, gardens of 
palm, mango cypress, birds and squirrels resting on the trees 


vi) The clothing of men include a Marajha type low but small pagri, and 
Hyderabadi long Jama and Pyjama Men wear sport ornaments like 
rings, bracelets, long chains and ear rings 


vii) Siyah qalams are line drawings in black These portray Gadwal 
Rajas with attendants holding fly whisks, which are minutely worked 
with floral designs showing mastery over the brush 


The figures represented in the Gadwal miniatures are frail and 
sober ın demeanour They lack the vigour and majestic characters of a 


noble blood The portrait of Raja Som Bhupal 1s an exception 


Plate No. 15, Raja Practising Archery with Courtier, Size 37 5x6, Date 
second half of 1800 — State Museum, Hyderabad 
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The Raja is seen practising archery in the company of five 
attendants who are also in possession ofbows and arrows The lines are 
thinly drawn The setting 1s simple and very few colours are used 


Art outlives its own creator and inspirer Deccan school of 
paintings carried the artistic tradition of Persia and the Mughals The 
Deccanı offshoots of Hyderabad imbibed the Deccan flavour of painting 
These in turn carried their imprint on the art schools of Samasthanas of 
Wanaparthy and Gadwal 


Through the dust and din of human history, the creation of art 
surpasses its artists and art schools, outlıving and alive ın fresh ap- 
proaches and amalgamations 


NOTES 


(1) Mulk Raj Anand, ‘‘Deccan: Kalams,” Marg Magazine, March 1963, 
p 4 


(2) B Chaitanya Deva, Psychoacoustics of Music and Speech, р 137 


(3) Karl Khandalawala, “Reflections on Deccanı Paintings," Marg, March 
1963, p 5 


(4) Jamila Brybhushan, The World of Indian Miniatures, p 121 
(5) Barret Douglas and Basil Grey, Indian Painting, p 121 

(6) Jöd,p 128 

(7) Douglas Barret, “Painting of Deccan,” Marg, March 1963 
(8) Mark Zebrowski, Deccan Paintings, p 267 


(9) Jagdish Mittal, Marg, March 1963, p 59 
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Plate No 1 Horse Rider in Tughrá Form School unknown, с 1600 
(Photo Stuart C Welch Jr ) 
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Husayn, painted under his Queen Khanzada Humayiin Hinduised 
costume, with the scarf reminiscent of Mandu 
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Plate No 3 VasantaRaga Hinduised painting from Ahmednagar, dated 
by W C Archer c 1575 cE by Douglas Barret as 1591-95 c E Fine 
synthesis of Hindu and Muslim styles 
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Barret to be Murtada II (1602-30 c E) A decadent ease-loving prince 
enjoying his siesta 
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Plate No 5 Portrait of Burhan Nizám Shah II of Ahmednagar, 1591-95 
C E Possibly influenced by portraiture of Mughal court 
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Plate No 6 Running Elephant Tinted Drawing Ahmednagar, c 1595 
(Photo Stuart C Welch Jr ) Sizeofdrawing 195x168 Late sixteenth 
century 
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Plate No 7 The Throne of Prosperity, date 1570 
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Plate No 8 Dhanasri Ragını Lady in distress writing letter Mixed 
Persian and Hindu elements, dated by Basil Gray to about 1570 c E 
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Plate No 9 Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Byapur 


1626c E) Portrait is 


dated by Basil Gray to 1590 


composition, influenced by Mughal portraiture 


manship and lively 
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PlateNo 10 Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II riding a horse, Byapur School, about 
1620 c E (Coll Bidri Vishal Pittie, Hyderabad ) 
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Golconda, about 1605 


, 


Lady with the Myna Bird 
(Courtesy Chester Beatty Library, 


Plate No 11 


Dublin) 
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Plate Мо 12 Portrait of Abu’ l- Hasan Qutb Shah of Golconda as a young 


660 c E , influenced by Mughal refinement and 


1 


man Golconda c 


sophistication 
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Plate No 13 Poet ina Garden 
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Plate No 14 Two Birds (Courtesy, Washington Freer Gallery of Art 
No 07 155) 
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Plate No 15 


Raja practising archery with courtiers, State Museum, 
Hyderabad 
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POLITICS. AN ISLAMIC PERSPECTIVE 


I.L. AKINTOLA 
Preamble 


Pouitics is both an art and a science As an art, it is a societal activity, 
as a science, a subject of specialist study in schools, colleges and 
universities ! This paper does not discuss politics as a science Itis more 
concerned with politics as a societal activity particularly from Islam’s 
point of view that regards mankind and their activities as a unity 
Mankind, however, has shattered the spirit of unity with which Allah 
created the universe Our differences and prejudices arise from race, 
colour, language, place of birth, etc Thısıs so in all corners ofthe globe 
Islam seeks to remove all these artificial barriers in order to bring the 
whole of mankind under a unified umbrella of freedoni, justice and 
equality The common ideology which forms the basis of nationality 
among Muslims all over the worldis Islam ' The Glorious Qur'an says 


O mankind! We created you from a single (pair) of 
a male and a female and made you into peoples and 
tribes so that you may know each other. . 2 


Allãh’s unıty ts a divine light which pervades the heavëns, the 
earth, angels, human beings, the animal kingdom and the vegetable world 
Thus the heavens glorify the Supreme Maker, angels obey Him, and earth 
is at His beck and call so that it brings forth plants on the advent of rain 


And among His signs 1s the creation of the Heavens 
and the earth, and the variations in your languages 
and your colours certainly in these are signs for 
those who know. 


Allah’s unity 1s manifest in the introduction of one law (the Shariah), the 
facing of one direction during prayer (the gıblah m Makkah), the 
appointment of one venue for pilgrimage (the ritual sites of Hajj also in 
Makkah) and one universal Prophet (Muhammad) 
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The Prophet Muhammad (p b u.h.)equally insisted on unity among 
mankind, condemned rebellion and disowned minority groups who raised 
arms against the community * It is this universal unity which has been the 
ideal of the architects of the Islamic world community 


Overview 


The Prophet in Madinah performed the role of spiritual as well as 
temporal head of state He received divine revelation which provided 
the basis for legislation After his death, the caliph’s scope of legislation 
was restricted, for he could not receive revelation, and since he could not 
abrogate existing Qur’anic laws, he interpreted them 


Although the manner in which caliph (Khalifah) was elected 
resembled that-of a republic, the fact that he was elected for life implied 
that he was more ofa monarch The consultative method adopted for a 
successor in the days of the Orthodox Caliphs proved effective but the 
departure from this led to the appearance of rival claimants particularly 
after the caliphate of ‘Alî bin Abi Talib ° Bloody clashes occurred in the 
community from timeto time 


The political atmosphere, which had become changed in the 
caliphate of ‘Uthman bin ‘Affan and which culminated in his assassina- 
tion, grew critical twice in the reign of ‘Ali when the latter fought the 
Battle of Camel against Talhah, Zubayr and ‘A’ishah and the Battle of 
Siffin against Mu‘awiyah (656 and 657 c.E. respectively) - 


Dynasties first appeared ın 661 c.E bearing the Umayyad flag 
The Umayyad dynasty lasted only a century (661-750 c E ) to be sup- 
‘planted by the Abbasids 7 But the fact must be mentioned that hereditary 
succession as introduced by the dynasties is alien to Islam and is 
therefore illegal as it sweeps under the carpet the Islamic basic rule of 
consultation and the general will and welfare of the people 


Greed and selfishness manifested themselves in the multiplicity 


of caliphs two centuries later The Abbasids were in Baghdad, the 
Umayyads took Cordova while the Fatimids seized Cairo * 
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The appearance of the Turks on the scene added anew dimension 
The Turks provided soldiers who later became commanders, and were 
very influential But the fervent hostility, rivalry and greed among the 
Turkish soldiery turned the caliph’s throne into a keg of powder 


When in 842 c.E Ashnas the Turkish commander wrung the title 
Sultan from al-Wathiq (842-47), the caliph ceased to possess or to 
exercise political power He became a puppet ın the hands of Turkish 
commanders The latter also became the undisputed kingmakers Al- 
Musta'in was forced to abdicate and the Turks brought al-Mu‘tazz 
straight from Jail to rule ? 


This situation soon degenerated into unilateral declarations of 
independence in some provinces, particularly those held by Turks (e g 
the Tulunid dynasty set up ın Egypt in 861 c E. by Ahmad b Tülün, a Turk) 


Ofcourse nobody expected these make-shift dynastiestolast The 
Fatimid kingdom of infants set up in Cairo was the first to be swallowed 
by a dynasty of Turkish-Kurdish governors," the first of whom was the 
famous Saladin (Salah al-Din Yüsuf) These governors were loyal to the 
caliph in Baghdad and that was how Egypt was restored to Abbasid 
possession !! This also explains why, when Baghdad was destroyed by 
the “pagan” Tartars, the seat of the caliphate (khilafah) was transferred 
to Cairo 


Now when the Ottoman Turks conquered Egypt they abolished the 
new-Abbasid dynasty there In Spain the Spanish caliphate surrendered 
to Christian conquerors and reconstituted a caliphate in Morocco In 
Istanbul, Turkey, a caliphate was also established, so was one reportedly 
established in Delhi by the Mughals of India But both dynasties were 
recognized only within their respective jurisdictions The British later 
forced the Mughals out of Delhi while the Instanbul caliph was deposed 
by the Turks It 15 on record that the last Turkish caliph, ‘Abd al-Mayid 
II, died in exile in Paris As for the caliphate of Morocco, it became a 
protectorate of France 


Form of Government 


The primary interest of Islam is the well-being of the people living 
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in a country The form of government, whether it 1s a parliamentary 
democracy, a republic, a theocracy, a diarchy, a monarchy, etc 15 
immaterial as long as the government performs its functions well 


However, Islam maintains a keen interest in two major areas, viz 
the method employed in choosing leaders and the ruler's compliance with 
the Shari'ah or at least the enactment of laws which do not run counter 
toit 


As regards the method employed in choosing leaders, Islam does 
not mince words The only method approved is consultation and repre- 
sentation These two are both inalienable tools of an 1deal government 
The Qur'an says 


And consult them in affairs Then, when you have 
taken a decision, put your trust in Allah ? 


The story ofthe Prophet Sulayman and the Queen of Saba related 
in the Qur'àn is instructive in this regard Queen Bilqis received an 
unexpected missive from the Prophet Sulayman Thelatter invited her to 
Islam Her first reaction was to invite her ministers and to ask them 


O chiefs, advise me in this affair of mine I have 
never decided any affair ın your absence 13 


In another portion, the Qur’an describes those who decide the affairs of 
menthrough consultation as faithfuls 14 Equally interesting 1s the fact that 
the Prophet Musa chose seventy of his people as their representatives to 
appear before Allah P 


Islamic history 1s replete with mstances of Muslim rulers holding 
consulations with their citizens before taking decisions For example, 
when the Makkans advanced on Madinah with the intention of destroying 
it and eliminating the Prophet, the Prophet did not act unilaterally He 
convened an assembly of the Ummak' and a Persian Companion named 
Salman al-Farisi suggested the saving device, to wit, that atrench be dug 
round the city to keep the invaders at bay 5 
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Functions of the Government 


The functions of any responsible government may be classified 
into three, viz executive, legislative and judicial A fourth function ts 
added for Muslim states, namely, cultural. 


Above all, a responsible government 15 expected to provide 
essential services for the people, to reduce hardship to its barest 
minimum and, in short, to ensure the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number This was probably what was on R W Emerson's mind when he 
lamented 


Government has come to be a trade, and is managed solely on 
commercial principles !* 


On the government's executive function, Islam holds that sover- 
eignty belongs to Allah and that it is a trust administered by man on behalf 
of Allah for the well-being of all, Seen from this perspective, democ- 
racy, as far as Islam 1s concerned, may be described as government of 
Allah, by the people, on behalf of Allah, for the people 


Abraham Lincoln's definition of democracy as government ofthe 
people, by the people, for the people ıs thus inadequate for anation which 
acknowledges the sovereignty of God This is because Lincoln's defi- 
nition tends to make politicians and those in the corridor of power see 
themselves as the Alpha and the Omega They see government as 
belonging to the people and notto God Men can be ruled by ımpostures 
and politicians are adept at deceit But man cannot deceive God, the All- 


knowing 


The legislative function of government has been prescribed and 
propped by the abundant and comprehensive provisions of the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah, the Qıyas and Ijma‘ which form the sources of the Shari ‘ah © 


The legislative aspect of the Glorious Qur’an may be described 
as nulli secundus particularly because of its divinity and its comprehen- 
sive character Its liberality may be seen in the way it exists pari passu 
with the Sunnah, the Qiyas and the Jyma‘ winch, on their own, may 
compare favourably with British laws whose evolution began with the 
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Magna Carta in 1215, or with America’s written laws which in spirit 
derive from the 1776 Declaration or with those of France harking back 
to the revolution of 1789 2° 


In its judicial function, Islam expects a government to observe the 
principles of the rule of law None in the state 1s to be shown partiality 
and the judges have to adjudicate without fear or favour The Qur’an 
says 

O you who believe, stand out firmly for justice, as 
witnesses of Allah, even if it is against your- 
selves, your parents, your relations or if it is 
against the rich or the poor ™ 


The practices of ‘Umar bin al-Khattab, the second orthodox caliph 
(634-644 c E ), serve as good examples of Islam’s sense ofjustıce ‘Umar 
once had his own son caned for drunkenness Although forty lashes was 
the stipulated punishment for this, ‘Umar sought approval for raising 1t 
to eighty because his son was the offender In 638 c E ‘Umar removed 
Khalid bin Walid, the commander of the Muslim forces, on an allegation 
that the latter had awarded ten thousand dinars to a poet who had 
eulogized him ‘Umar had wondered if Khalid had earned this amount 
through honest means The fear of the powerful man’s reaction did not 
deter him It was in the principles of probity and accountability that 
spurred him Thus ‘Umar, with the stroke of a pen, destroyed the myth 
of the sacred cow 


In another development, ‘Umar was sued by a peasant, Ubayy bin 
Ka'b ‘Umar heeded the court's summons He ignored the fact that he 
was not only the president of the Islamic Republic but the ruler or 
‘Emperor’ ofa vast empire which had extended to Iraq, Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt He confirmed the fact that Islam upholds the rule of law by 
appearing in person His appearance m court and the fact that he was 
arraigned before it shows the Islamic rule of universal equality of all men 
and that Islam holds that ıf redress 15 denied in this world, it is granted 
willy-nilly in the hereafter. 


The judge ın the case mentioned above was Zayd bin Thabit 
Cowed by the caliph's personality Zayd bin Thabit stood up to show that 
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he recognized his presence The caliph warned him: 
This is your first unjust behaviour 


Butthejudge had notlearnthislesson He placed the peasant on oath and 
assumed that “Umar could testify on self-recognition Then ‘Umar made 
his famous remark 


You cannot be a just judge until a common man is equal to 
‘Umar before you 2 


An interesting aspect ofthe Islamic judicial system is its liberality 
towards non-Muslims The Jews and Christians are not to come under 
the jurisdiction of the Shari'ah Whenthe Prophet Muhammad (p b u h) 
was still in Madinah, the Jews brought their cases to him for decision and, 
as if Allah frowned upon this, He asked Muhammad rhetorically 


But why do they come to thee for decision, when 
they have their own Law? 


A more explicit command was issued in respect of Christians They were 
not to be judged by the Shari ‘ah: 


Let the People of the Gospel judge by what Allah 
has revealed there-in (1e in their Gospel) # 


We must add here that as far as the Judicial function of a government 1s 
concerned, Islam regards any government which fails to Judge according 
to the Books of Allah as irresponsible 


If anyone fails to judge by what Allah has revealed, 
he 15 no better than a rebel 2 


\ 
The fourth function of the state, namely, cultural, must also be 
performed by an Islamic state It has the inalienable duty to enlighten the 
people about Islam as well as to evangelize world-wide This is in 
conformity with the injunction. 
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Let there arise among you a band of people, invit- 
ing to all that is good, enjoining what 1s right and 
forbidding what is wrong ? 


except that the mode of proselytization has to agree with the Islamic basic 
principle of non-compulsion The Qur’ an states inter alia 


Let there be no compulsion in religion truth stands 
out clear from falsehood 2 


Now above all considerations, Islam expects good government 
from the ruler ‘Abd-Allah ibn ‘Umar reported that the Prophet said 


Beware, everyone of you is a shepherd and everyone is 
answerable for his flock The khalifahis a shepherd over the 
people and shall be questioned about his subjects 


The Prophet also warned rulers against treachery and deceit in 
another hadith related by Ma'gıl b Yasar 


If Allah appointed any one ruler over a people and he died 
while he was still treacherous to his people, Allah would 
forbid his entry into Paradise 


In the same vein, he condemned tyranny ‘A’ ıdh bin ‘Amr quoted him 
thus: 


The worst of guardians is the cruel ruler 
Nor would he condone corruption Ibn Lutbıyyah, who had been 
assigned to collect tax for the state, once came to the Prophet laden with 
twoloads Hegavethe Prophet one and referred to it as belonging to the 
state Then he pocketed the other saying that they were personal presents 


givento him The Prophet reprimanded him 


Why didn't you remain in your father's house and see if gifts 
would be presented to you? 2 


^ 
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Foreign Policy 


The maintenance of good relations with other countries should 
form an integral part of a Muslim State Islam expects all nations ofthe 
world to interact Only thus ıs Islam's idea of the universal brotherhood 
of mankind guaranteed The Muslim State should not be an 1sland, entire 
of itself. 


It has been argued that it 1s only the Islamic law which has the 
liberality to embrace the totality of mankind. The ancient Hindus had a 
dogma of the division of humanity into castes The Romans exercised 
arbitrary rule over conquered territories The Greeks formulated laws 
only for Greek city-states They referred to non-Greeks as ‘‘barbarians’’ 
who had been intended by nature to be slaves of the Greeks (according 
to Aristotle) . 


The Jewish law? asserted that God had ordained the extermina- 
tion ofthe Amalekites (the *Amaliqah, i e Arab inhabitants of Palestine) 
The rest ofthe world, according to the Jews, may be allowed to live but 
with aproviso that they pay tribute to the Jewish State and are servants 
of the Jews *! 


Before the Second World War (1939-45), some German circles 
preached not only the inevitability but the desirability of маг They 
perverted Darwin’s theory of evolution and ‘the survival of the fittest’ 
to mean that war, by eliminating the fittest nations and giving greater 
power to the fittest, advances the cause of civilization They envisaged 
a situation whereby the German Kultur of science, strength and state 
supremacy could displace in Europe the decadent civilization of France 
which is based on liberty and literature, and that of England, based on 
comfort and cricket 


The basic principle of the system of international relations in 
Islam is that Muslims and non-Muslims are equal Islam also approves 
of all diplomatic attempts aimed at strengthening of cordial relations 
among the peoples ofthe world As such Islam recognizes the status of 
ambassadors although the idea of diplomatic immunity has to fall within 
the broad principles of the Islamic concept of equality before the law 
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It is on record that the Prophet sent out emissaries to foreign and 
distant countries and he also received deputation from far and near The 
latter event 15 referred to by historians as the Year of Deputations * 


Duties of the Governed 


Islam expects undiluted loyalty and obedience from the citizens of 
the State The Qur'an enjoins Muslims to obey Allah, the Apostle, and 
the constituted authority ? 


This command towards obedience may be misconstrued as a 
calculated design to gag the masses into submissiveness and to turn them 
into unthinking robots But the culture of Islam ts allergic to silence in 
the face of tyranny of conformity even when a ruler demonstrates 
bestiality, oppression and persecution А hadith of the Prophet related 
by Ibn ‘Umar may be instructive in this regard 


A Muslim should listen to the ruler and obey him whether he 
likes ıt or not, except ıfhe is ordered to do a sinful thing Then 
he should neither listen nor obey 3 


Should Muslims Engage in Politics? 


Enough has been said about politics to discourage prospective 
participants Socrates once remarked, 


If I had engaged in politics, O men of Athens, I should have 
perished long ago, and done no good either to you or to 
myself 35 | 


American President Thomas Jefferson once described politics as 
such a ‘‘torment’’ that he advised all he loved not to mix with tt 36 


Yet politics cannot be avoided This ıs more so because man, even 
in his private capacity, takes political actions and decisions every minute 
of the day. This is why Aristotle remarked that man ıs by nature a political 
animal 37 
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In Islam both the body and the spirit must be one There should be 
no distinction between man’s worship and his work, for the gains of the 
spirit are useless if they do not reflect inthe body That ıs why Islam came 
with a coherent theory 


Islam seeks unity between a man’s body and his spirit, between his 
work and his worship, between the individual and the society, his party, 
his community, his people and all other peoples Islam holds that 
humanity is an essential unity, that its parts separate, disagree, vary and 
adopt different methods only to join together again, only to agree and to 
create harmony and only to assist one another in the end Ibn Rushd 
(1126-98) 15 of the opinion that the idea of unity is so vital in the Muslim 
society that a sectional leader must either abdicate ог be deposed з 


If we agree that humanity 1s unity then the activities of humanity 
are an inseparable unity, the whole of mankind must be involved In those 
activities in order to sustain the harmony between humanity and its 
activities. Now if the whole of mankind must be involved in human 
activities, the Muslims of the world connot afford to be onlookers as long 
as such activities are constructive and not destructive A Muslim must 
not destroy the fruits of communal effort, those of the government, or 
those belonging to individuals. The Our'ân condemns mischief It asks for 
a people who will enjoin right and forbid wrong, it also identifies 
Muslims as ‘the people’ to carry out this noble job 3° 


Now it must be pointed out that of all the activities in which man 
engages, politics may be regarded as numero uno This is so because its 
trend, extent of involvement, style and shape dictates the tone for other 
fields of man's activities. There 1s no gainsaying the fact that politics 
shapes policy, and policy is the bedrock of all other activities 


This is why Muslims must be fully involved in the constructive 
political activities going on around them but abstain from becoming a 
party to decisions which may affect them and the coming generation of 
Muslims They must see life as a combination of matter and spirit, of 
politics and religion 
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Conclusion 


Islam and politics are not antitheses Islam stands not for denial 
of life but for its fulfilment It does not ask us to renounce the world It 
does not divide life into water-tight compartments of matter and spirit 
It regards life as a unity of both 


Muslims in all corners of the globe must be warned about the 
clamour against an ideology Ideology, defined as a coherent and 
consistent ‘‘set of beliefs, values, opinions and aspirations which serve 
as sources of obedience or consent, or sources of revolt,’’® plays a big 
rolein politics Neither communism nor capitalism has the answer to our 
problems 


Communism 1s the dictatorship of the left, and it created by 
reaction fascism and nazism the dictatorships of the right and the middle 
But where has communism led the world to? It gave rise to fascist rulers 
Hitler in Germany, Mussolini in Italy, Kemal in Turkey, Franco in Spain, 
King Carol in Romania, Metaxas in Greece, Salazar in Portugal, Dollfus 
in Austria and Gombos in Hungary. In the U S S К we had Lenin and 
Stalin Communism and dictatorships seem to go together 


Both communism and capitalism look after man' s material needs 
Their approach 1s purely materialistic While capitalism 1s marked by 
concentration of too much in the hands of too few, communism robs men 
of their hard-earned freedom Islam alone offers the concept of a 
balanced polity 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE HISTORY OF AL-TABARİ, VOL.XIII, THE CONQUEST 


OF IRAQ, SOUTH-WES TERN PERSIA AND EGYPT 
Translated and annotated by Gautier H A. Juynboll, Albany. 
State University of New York Press, 1989; 251 pp. 


Of the different peoples ofthe world 
it is the Muslims whose history 1s 
thoroughly documented on the basis 
of written sources, meticulously pre- 
served. Parts of this early historical 
material 1s lost but a good deal ts 
preserved in fragments dating right 
back to the birth ofthe Prophet The 
Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa '1- Muliik or His- 
tory of the Prophets and Kings writ- 
ten by Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b Jarir 
al-Tabari (839-923) 1s the earliest 
and most detailed universal history 
starting from the birth ofthe Prophet 
to the year 303/915. 


M.J De Goeje, with the help 
of some collaborators, published its 
text in 13 bulky volumes along with 
two extra volumes, one consisting of 
indices and another of introduction 
and notes between 1879 and 1901 
Due to its value and importance as an 
original source for the history of 
Islam, it was translated into Urdu by 
Sayyid Muhammad Ibrahim, Sayyid 
‘Ali Haydar and “Abd-Allâh “Imadi 
and published by the Bureau of Trans- 
lation, Osmania University, Hydera- 
bad, ın 1936 ın six parts covering 
three volumes It was also translated 
into Persian and published by the 
Bunyad Farhangi Iran, Tehran, by 
Abu'l-Qàsim Payinda ın nine vol- 


umes (4148 pp ), extending to the 
year 113/731 (1353 Shamsı AH) 

Elma Mann’s annotated English trans- 
lation (New York, 1951) covers a 
small part of the Ta 'rikh dealing with 
the reign of al-Mu‘tasim (833-842) 

Due to the bulk of the book perhaps 
Tabari’s Ta’rikh was never trans- 
lated fully into English although it 
was used extensively by the 
Orientalists for special studies 

Thanks to the efforts of Prof Ehsan 
Yar Shater the entire Та ‘rikh of al- 
Tabari, divided into 38 volumes, each 
about 200 pages of the original Ara- 
bic text, Leiden edition, 1s now being 
translated Each volume is being 
translated by a separate translator 

Several of these volumes have ai- 
ready been published by SUNY, 
Albany, New York 


The volume under review 
covers the years 16/637-38--21/641- 
642 It is difficult to translate an 
Arabic text into idiomatic, readable 
English but the simple and smooth 
style of Arabic used by al-Tabari, 
although sometimes archaic, has made 
this task comparatively easy The 
language of the translation 15 gener- 
ally simple and free from embellish- 
ments (see below) In the Foreword 
the translator informs the readers 
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that he has added words and phrases 
of his own to make the translation 
lucid and clear This reviewer has 
compared thirty pages ofthe transla- 
tion with the original and found that 
the translation 1s free and sometimes 
does not agree with the original Ara- 
bic text He disagrees with the trans- 
lator at a few places, as the following 
examples will show 


The first page number ts that 
of the Arabic text of the М J. De 
Goeje's edition and the second is that 
of the English translation 


2419/p 1, line 31-- ‘‘Schol- 
ars" should more correctly be ““his- 
torians” or ‘‘news reporters”” or 
*transmitters ” 


2421/p 3, line 23 - **Zuhrah 
took the time to write” for ‘‘Zuhrah 
stopped (there) and wrote.” 


2422, line 5/p 4, line 20:- FT 
Harbihi wa jundihi not quite clear, 
text needs emendatıon Translator's 
note no 18 on this page is not correct 


2424/p 6, line 15 -** „and 
alighted at the place of the people 
who used to preach (the religion of 
Abraham)” should be ‘‘alighted at 
the place where people used to preach 
the (the religion of Abraham) ”’ 


2417/p 9, line 29 - Why 
**smaller mangonels''? ‘Arradat 
means mangonels on gun-carriages 
ın general The text page number on 
the margin should be 2427 and not 
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2428 which should be seven lines 
below it 


2439/p 19, lines 21-22 - 
“What are you waiting for at this 
puddle’’? This reviewer should have 
translated ıt as ‘‘What are you wait- 
ing for at this shallow water??? Note 
no 60 is correct 


1439/p 19.- The translation 
for al-mushrikün should be polythe- 
ists and for kafirun unbelievers 


2441/20 - ‘‘Dewan amad” 
should be Dew-an (plural of Dew or 
demon or devil) However, the trans- 
lation 1s correct 


2443/p 23 - By “‘Kurrah”’ 
here any proyectileis meant Note 73 
is redundant 


2451/30, lines 1-3 “Не 
(Sa‘d) distributed freely from the 
(remaining four-fifths of the ) spoils 
without letting only the men who had 
displayed particular valour have more 
than their exact share °’ It should be 
**He (Sa‘d) distributed the four-fifths 
of the booty and did not show any 
particular consideration for those who 
displayed special courage °” 


The value and importance of 
al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh can not be over- 
estimated This volume records valu- 
able and almost contemporary infor- 
mation about economic, military, 
socio-religious and administrative 
matters, e g the practice of distribu- 
tion of booty among the soldiers after 
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a battle, difference between Kharg), 
Fai, Ushr and Jizyah, the forma- 
tion of the Muslim army, tts strategy 
and tactics, the use of armoured de- 
vices and catapults to conquer castles 
and forts, the individual combats, the 
appointment of Governors by the 
Caliph on the basis of honesty and 
integrity, emphasis on the protection 
of those who surrendered, distribu- 
tion of land and collection of land 
revenue, town planning etc Also 
mentioned are the Islamic calendar, 
which was dated from the Ayrah 
(migration) of the Prophet by ‘Umar, 
the second Caliph, in consultation 
with ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, ın the year 
sixteen after the hyrah (p 54), and 
the first Jizyah levied at the rate of 
one dinar for each family per year 
(p 87) The dates of important events 
such as the plague of AmawasinA H 

17, and the famine and drought in the 
year AH 18 are meticulously re- 
corded 


The question of inflated num- 
bers has been discussed by the trans- 
Jator (Foreword, pp xiv-xvi) Nowit 
is well-known that all authors and 
historians writing before the twenti- 
eth century always give exaggerated 
numbers and this reviewer does not 
know any method of checking and 
balancing them Moreover, a prin- 
ciple of historical criticism in vogue 
in the 20th century cannot be applied 
to a historian writing 1n early tenth 
century Henceit seems arbitrary on 
the part of the translator to divide 
every number recorded on the au- 
thority of Sayf bin ‘Umar by 100 in 
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order to find a reasonably believable 
number Thus 5000 would become 
50 and one million dirhams would 
become 10,000 which seem too low 
andnotreasonable They may some- 
times be divided by ten in order to 
find the truth A contingent of 5000 
can thus be reduced to 500 which 
looks reasonable Dividing by 100 
the number comes down to 50 which 
ıs ridiculous 


Over and above M J De 
Goeje's text their is another Arabic 
text edited and published by M A 
Ibrahim, in ten volumes (Catro, 1960- 
69) This reviewer has not seen it 
and cannot compare the present trans- 
lation with it 


This reviewer has seen some 
works on Islamic law by the transla- 
torin Dutch The English language 
of this translation leaves much to be 
desired There are sentences which 
are either unclear or unidiomatic and 
idiosyncratic 


The minor defects discussed 
above do not reduce the value and 
importance of this translation With- 
out doubt, a lot of research has gone 
into ıt Moreover the paper and 
printing are ofa high quality and free 
from printing errors, which 1s char- 
acteristic of the State University of 
New York Press, Albany The trans- 
lator deserves our thanks for his valu- 
able work 
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THE RISALAH FI AL-‘AQL WA AL-MA‘QUL 
OF IBN MISKAWAYH: AN EPISTLE 
ON THE INTELLECT AND THE INTELLIGIBLE 


ROXANNE MARCOTTE 


THE extract from The Epistle on the Intellect and the Intelligible 
[Risalah fi al-'Agl wa al-Ma'gül), attributed to Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Ya'qüb ibn Miskawayh (born 1n Rayy, ca. 320/932-d. 421 / 1030), 
is of definite interest for scholars of philosophy, in general, and of 
Islamic philosophy, in particular.! This epistle finds a place in along 
history of philosophical expositions on the subject of intellect (‘aql). 
It has its origin in the the Greek philosophical tradition with the nature 
and the role of the intellect, a preoccupation which had influence on 
various medieval intellectual circles. The importance of this epistle lies 
in the fact that 1t represents a succinct account of a prevalent noetic 
position en vogue during the 4th/10th and 5th/11th centuries in the 
Islamic world.? The translation that follows, we hope, will provide non- 
Arabist philosophers with a means of assessing the importance of this 
fairly short philosophical tract. 


A close examination of this shorttreatise reveals a text composed 
of distinct and defined sections The first part puts forward, and appeals 
to, a religious doxography based on the Qur'an, Tradition, and Hadith, 
1.e. Sayings of the Prophet.? The second part proposes different topolo- 
gies: a topology of the different types of men, followed by a topology of 
philosophical distinctions in man's theoretical and practical faculties * 
The third part of this epistle proceeds to establish the metaphysical, 
cosmological and ontological framework for ensuing discussion. 


The philosophical foundations are Farabian in nature (al-Farabi 
died in 339/950). They are, however, imbeded in both the Greek 
Arıstotelian tradition as well as a more eclectic-type Plotinian and 
Neoplatonian tradition. It proposes a chain of beings — Intelligences, 
Souls and Spheres —, reproducing al-Farabi’s ‘‘Theory of the Ten 
Intelligences.’’ The fourth section deals with some epistemological 
considerations which are deduced by means of what might be considered 
an analogical reasoning drawing on a *'tilling"' and a ““chıld-bearıng” 
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imagery. The discussion now centres on the origination of the active 
intellect in man and, therefore, brings previous metaphysical consider- 
ations to the level of the anthropologic. Finally, this treatise speaks in 
defence of the existence of the Intelligences by providing doxographical, 
astronomical and philosophical (cosmological, ontological and 
theological) justifications; and, in the course of doing so, it gives an 
account of the number of the Intelligences and intellects. In short, the 
content of this epistle represents an abridged and systematic account of 
metaphysical, cosmological, ontological, epistemological, as well as 
anthropological positions regarding the intellect as they might have been 
encountered in philosophical circles of the 5th/1 1th century in the Islamic 
world, 1.e. 1n probably the literate circles of Baghdad, one of the most 
important intellectual capitals of that century. 


This epistle, as has been mentioned, is a text attributed to Ibn 
Miskawayh.5 Nevertheless, questions pertaining to the authenticity of its 
authorship, or pertaining to the authenticity of the nature of the noesis it 
proposes when considered vis a vis Miskawayh’s own noetic concep- 
tions (such as can be found in his other works), have been raised by 
Muhammad Arkoun and Gregoire Cuvelier.5 We would also incline 
towards the same conclusion: there are structural differences — external 
and internal — between this epistle and Ibn Miskawayh's other works. 


However, a thorough analysis of Ibn Miskawayh's noetic would 
have to compare this epistle with his more comprehensive works in 
which he deals with the concept of the intellect, in order to tackle the 
problem of the text's authenticity, i.e. with the Tahdhib al-Akhlâg [The 
Refinement of Character], al-Fawz al-Asghar [The Minor Victory], 
as well as another epistle, the Risalah fi al-Nafs wa al- ‘Aql [Treatise 
on the Soul and the Intellect]. The latter work, contrary to the Risalah 
fi al-'Aql wa al-Ma'gül, ıs not mainly concerned with noesis, but would 
still be an essential work for any exhaustive comparative study of Ibn 
Miskawayh’s noetic concepts since it deals primarily with the concepts 
of the intellect and the soul. First, a comparison of the two above- 
mentioned epistles would have to be made followed by a comparison of 
the Risalah fı al-‘Aql wa al-Ma‘qul with Ibn Miskawayh's Tahdhib al- 
Akhlâg and his al-Fawz al-Asghar. This would prove very instructive 
in pointing out similarities between these different works. But more 
significantly, it would point to some divergences, both external—1.e. an 
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appeal to tradition — and internal — i.e. the presence of an acquired 
(mustafad) intellect — in the short treatise. The discrepancies that exist 
between the Risalah fi al-‘Aql wa al-Ma'gül and Ibn Miskawayh's other 
treatises would thus be brought to light. A serious analysis of Ibn 
Miskawayh’s noetics is needed, but this paper does not attempt to 
address this issue. 


The translation 1s based on Muhammad Arkoun’s Arabic edi- 
tion.19 It was compared with Gregoire Cuvelier’s translation. Cuvelier’s 
own translation proposed to revise and correct Arkoun’s edition with the 
same MS. Arkoun used for his edition (Istanbul Raghib Pasha MS. no. 
1463). 


* * * 


For him, from the book On the Intellect and the Tntelligible.12 
From the Epistles of Abu ‘Ali Miskawayh, the devout. 


§1 [The Merit of the Intellect Dependant on the Account—Tradition— 
(NaqI)]* 


(83 A) Š 1.1 He said 1n the beginning of his book, “God created 
Intelligence, and it is by it that heavens and earth exist, and that the 
knowers and the world have been made to exist. Without it [Intelligence] 
wisdom would not exist, knowledge would not be perceived, godhead 
would not appear, nor would divinity be known. 


The Prophet said to ‘Ali, ‘‘While people are approaching God 
with prayer and fasting, approach him with your intellect and you will 
surpass them by degrees in this world and ın the hereafter.’’ He said, 
**Man has never acquired anything nobler than the intellect.” It has been 
said that when Adam fell down to earth, Gabriel gave him intellect, 
religion and manly character" and said to him, ‘‘Choose one of them.” 
Adam chose the intellect. Then, he said to the other two, “Leave,” and 
they said, ‘‘We have been commanded not to part from intellect.’’ 


The Prophet of God said, **When God created the intellect, He 
said to it, ‘Arise,’ and ıt arose. Then, He said to it, ‘Sit down,’ and it sat 
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down. Then He said, ‘Submit’ [to command], and it submitted Then He 
said, ‘Retreat,’ and it retreated until He said to it, “Ву My strength, My 
sublimity, My greatness, My power, and the loftiness of My status, the 
way of sitting on My Throne, and My divine foreordaining of My creation 
which I have created, there is no creation which is nobler to me than you 
and is more excellent to me than you, for by you I take and by you I give, 
by you I am known and by you I am worshipped, by you I requite and by 
you I punish * 16 Thé Prophet said, “For everything there is a source 
and the source of piety is the heart of understanding men.” He said, 
**Rather, your deeds are according to the measure of yourintellects.'” He 
said, ‘Тһе best men ın understanding apply themselves ın obedience to 
God ’’ He said, ** Monkeys and pigs аге more intelligent, according to 
God, than him who disobeys Him.’’!” God said, “They are deaf, dumb 
and blind, for they do not understand.''!? He said, ‘They are only like 
cattle; - Nay, they stray worse from the Path.''!? The Prophet said, **He 
who has no intellect has no religion and he who has no religion has no 
intellect.'" He said, according to the saying of Allah, **Whoever amongst 
you is best in deed”? 15 best ın understanding, [because] knowledge is not 
[only] obedience to Allah, neither is itin a matter forbidden by Allah.’ 


§ 1.2 One amongst them said, ‘‘Amongst the people [are those 
who] possess an intellect, those who acquire (‘aqluhu bi-qindyah)*? an 
intellect and those who have no intellect (/a 'agla lahu); 1) those who 
possess an intellect are the ones who perceive (yubsiru) what they say 
and act before that, 2) those who concern (bi-'ınâyah) (84 A) themselves 
with their intellect are the ones who perceive what they say and act after 
that, 3) and those who possess no intellect are the ones who do not 
perceive what they say, nor what they do, neither before, nor after that." 


8 1.3 One amongst them said, ‘‘The intellect of man remains 
imperfect (là yukmilu) until ten natural dispositions (khisdl) appear ın 
1t, so that the power from it [the intellect] be assured, right guidance 
(rushd) from it be confidently expected, acquisition be limited according 
to capability, any surplus (fad!) of what it possesses be freely given for 
the right [causes], boredom?? does not affect it ın the search for knowl- 
edge, despair does not enter into the performance of goodness and 
righteousness, small services from others are regarded as plentiful, and 
abundance from oneself is regarded as little, humbleness is more 
desirable than high rank.”?* 
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And what is the tenth [disposition] ? It is the disposition with 
which one has built one’s glory and by which one has increased one’s 
reputation, and by which one has raised himself to the noble things of this 
world and the stages of the hereafter. [The tenth] is: not to be certain that 
one cannot be worse than anyone else; so that, if one sees someone who 
is more evil than him, he says, "Perhaps the righteousness of this 
[person] 1s hidden, while he has something good, but my righteousness 
is apparent, while I possess some evil." 


$ 2 [Division of the Intellects] 


$2.1 He said, "Intellects are divided into four groups: 1) Two of them 
depend on the cognitive [theoretical] faculty (quwwah 'allamah) and 2) 
two of them depend on the practical faculty (quwwah 'ammálah).?5 In 
accordance with these two types of intellect, people are divided into four 
kinds: 


1) Those in whom the two types are simultaneously strong, I mean 
the ıntellects which derive from the theoretical (‘alimah) faculty, and 
the intellects which derive from the practical (*amilah) intellects. These 
are the prerogative of prophets (anbiya') and philosophers (hukama’); 


2) Those in whom both the two types are weak. These are the 
attributes of vile and the lowest people, 


3) Those in whom intellects according to the theoretical faculty 
are strong, but intellects according to the practical faculty are weak. 
Perhaps these might reach the utmost limit of theoretical wisdom (al- 
hikmat al-‘ilmiyat al-gha'iyat al-quswd), but they fail in practical 
wisdom (al-hikmat al-‘amaliyah) to the lowest degree (al-ghadabiyah). 
They might become wicked and afflict people and towns when the 
irascible (ghadabiyah) and?! appetitive (shahawiyah) faculties become 
strong ın them, since” the two faculties exist together. These are amongst 
the devils (shaydtin) of mankind who cannot be tolerated. May God 
protect us from them and their like; 


4) Those in whom the intellects according to the practical faculty 
are strong, but the intellects according to the theoretical faculty are weak. 
These might perhaps attain to the utmost limit of practical wisdom, but 
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come to a standstill when theoretical wisdom is concerned, especially 
when the ırascıble faculty or the appetitive faculty or both have become 
simultaneously weakinthem Hein whom the two faculties have become 
weak simultaneously 1s at the horizon of angels (ufuq al-mala’ ikah) and 
he thinks little of this world and its people, but thinks much of the 
hereafter and 115 inhabitants. He becomes a model of asceticism (zuhd) 
and of worship ('ibadah). . 


8 3 [Тһе Теп Intelligences] 


(85 А) $3.1 Know that God has made Intelligences the central reali- 
ties of the microcosm and macrocosm (al-‘Glamayn al-kabir wa al- 
saghir). These [Intelligences] are for these two [worlds] the substrata 
(manzilat al-qiwam)*° which conserves and protects them.?! The first 
thing He [God] created 1s the First Intelligence which 1s the First Ongina- 
ted (mubda'),3 the Depositor of the Tablets, the Pen and the revealed 
Book ın which all things are.?? It [First Intelligence] 1s a substance 
(Jawhar) which 15 incorporeal (ghayr mutajassam) and not found in 
matter (mâddah). But rather, ıt (First Intelligence] subsists ın itself [by 
its essence]; and by it [First Intelligence] everything subsists, with the 
permission of 1ts Creator 


It [First Intelligence] intelligizes [i.e. comprehends] (ya ‘qilu) its 
own essence (dhatahu), and it intelligizes [1.e. apprehends] its Creator. 
Thus, according to what it has intelligized of its essence, with the 
permission of God, there comes to exist from ıt [First Intelligence] the 
Highest Sphere (al-falak al-a'la) which 1s designated as the Throne. It 
[this Highest Sphere] 1s the mover of the Whole?! by way of the Soul which 
ıs ın it, and the First Orıgınated Intelligence [originates] by [His] guiding 
[them]. According to what it [the First Intelligence] has intelligized of 
its Creator, the Second Intelligence emanates from it (fada ‘anhu)® with 
His [God's] permission; I mean the Second Intelligence comes to exist 
from it [the First Intelligence], according to the way of reception and 
effectuation,?9 but there is nothing ın ıt [First Intelligence] but an 
intermediary As for the existence of the Throne from ıt [First] Intellı- 
gence], ıt ıs by means of what its Creator has taught 1t, given it of power 
and wisdom, and ıt is by means of what He created (abda' 'anhu) in the 
[First] Intelligence and by which it can intelligize its essence, that ıt [the 
Throne] comes to exist. 
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By means of the [First] Intelligence intelligizing its Creator, there 
flows (1nbajasa) from it the Second Intelligence. This Second Intelli- 
gence, too, is an ıncorporeal substance and is not [found] in matter. 
Rather, it subsists by its essence, intelligizing its essence and intelligizing 
its Creator. Therefore, by what it [Second Intelligence] intelligizes of 
its Creator, the Third Intelligence is made concomitant to it (lazima 
‘anhu) [Second Intelligence], and by what it intelligizes of its essence, 
the sphere of the Fixed Stars (falak al-kawakib al-thabitah), designated 
by [the term of] Sphere (al-kuriy),** is made concomıtant to it [Second 
Intelligence]. Likewise, the Third Intelligence is an incorporeal sub- 
stance and is not [found] in matter. Rather, it subsists by its essence, 
intelligizing its essence and intelligizing its Creator. 


Therefore, by what it intelligizes from its Creator, the Fourth 
Intelligence is made concomutant to it; and by what it intelligizes of 1ts 
essence, the Sphere of Saturn 1s made concomitant to ıt. Likewise, to the 
Fourth Intelligence the Fifth [Intelligence], as well as the Sphere of 
Jupiter are made concomitant to 1t; to the Fifth the Sixth [Intelligence], 
as well as the Sphere of Mars [are made concomitant], to the Sixth the 
Seventh [Intelligence], as well as the Sphere of the Sun [are made 
concomitant], to the Seventh the Eighth [Intelligence], as well as the 
Sphere of Venus [are made concomitant]; to the Eighth the Ninth [Intel- 
ligence], as well as the Sphere of Mercury [are made concomitant], and 
to the Ninth the Tenth [Intelligence], as well as the Sphere of the Moon 
[are made concomitant] This 1s where Divine origination (al-ibda‘ al- 
Ilâhi) of Separated (mufâragah) Intelligences and of Celestial Bodies 
(al-ajram al-sama'iyah) stops. 


§ 3.2 [Hierarchy and Function of Intelligences] These Intelh- 
gences were never 1n potentiality (br I-quwwah) and then proceeded into 
actuality (tla al-fi'I), I mean they were not 1mperfect at a certain period 
of time and then became perfect, as 1s the case with human intellects 
Rather, they [Intelligences] were given their perfections 1n the first stage 
of their creation, and for this reason were called Active (fa“alah) 
Intelligences 38 


They [Intelligences] are different in regard to excellence of 
substance,” according to their ranks: the First of them ıs the noblest, [and 
this] up to the Tenth one. The First of them 15 like the form (surah) for 
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the Second, and the Second is like the subject (тамай *) of the First.4° 
Likewise, this is the condition of the Third in relation to the Second [and 
so on] until the Tenth; [it is] the condition of the Tenth in relation to the 
active human intellect; [the condition] of the active human intellect in 
relation to the acquired (mustafad) intellect and [the condition] of the 
acquired intellect in relation to the intellect which is in actuality 
absolutely.“ 


It is by means of the Ten Divine (al-“asharat al-Ilâhiyah) Intel- 
ligences that the human intellect comes into actuality after having been 
ın potentiality. It is by means of these that [human] intellect, which was 
in actuality, becomes an acquired intellect. Itis by (86 A) means of these 
that the acquired intellect becomes an active intellect. That is to say, 
what ıs potential does not become actual except by a thing which 1s actual. 


Therefore, something emanates (yafidu) from the Ten Divine 
Active Intelligences to the intellects which are in potentiality. Since 
they‘? [potential intellects] are analogous [br] -gıyâs) to them [Active 
Intelligences], just like the foetuses which are in the wombs‘? of human 
bodies, «...»** indeed human bodies are used as seed-beds^? for the 
Separate Active Intelligences, [and this] in order to bring about their 
likes For by means of it, Divine generosity“ permanently and continu- 
ously [proceeds] by means of the noblest of generous [beings]*” which are 
Intelligences. 


83 3(a) This thing [which emanates from the Active Intelligences 
and which activates] 1s such that the hylic (hayülaniyah) [or material] 
intellects which are 1n potentiality, insofar as they come into actuality 
through it, and by which the intelligibles (ma'gülar) which were in 
potentiality come into actuality, are [comparable] to the midwife who 
brings the foetus out of the darkness and confinement of the womb into the 
light and vastness of the world. They compared this emanation (shay' 
fa’ id) from the [Divine Active] Intelligences over it [intellect ın poten- 
tiality] to a transparency“ which ıs carried ın the air from the sun ın order 
that senses and sensibles [objects of the senses] (mahsusat) which were 
1n potentiality become actual. 
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§ 3.3 (b) Because the forms [images] of seen things reach the sight 
by means of transparency and existing light in the air, so, the comparison 
of this emanation from the Active Intelligences to intellects which are in 
potentiality 15 like the comparison of the light of the sun for the eye which 
is sight in potentiality. When the light of the sun, or of the fire, is produced 
in the air, then, in the eye it thereby becomes“ sight in actuality after 1t 
has been in potentiality. Likewise, what is received from the Active 
Intelligences: by the intellects ın potentiality transforms them from 
potential to actual, until they become acquired intellects, and until some 
amongst them become active intellects. 


§ 3.4 [Answer to the Sceptics] Know that many people doubt [the 
existence of] these Ten Divine Active Intelligences and consider them 
assertorial,®! and without explanation [attached] to them. But whoever 
examines their speech with the utmost fairness, listens and witnesses, 
then, he will understand [these things] (tahaqqaqaha), since he knows 
that the divine world (‘ulw7) 1s the world of life, Just as He sa1id,?? ‘Тһе 
hereafter would belong to animals, if only they had the capability to 
know.”53 


The life, which 1s ın the Adamic world (‘alam al-adami), 
however, is something insignificant which flows over (fadat ‘ala) the 
various kinds of animals® which are over there [other world]** as there 
is neither death nor dead things in that place. And so, [this is why] their 
movements are perpetual, since the life from which their movements 
[come] ıs essential (dhatiyah) and without interruption, just as their 
movements are essential and without interruption. 


It has been proved correct to you by astronomy? that all the 
Spheres of the Celestial Bodies are nine [in number], and that each one 
of them has a movement, either (87 A) unique*?' or composite. You have 
learned also from my epistle [sent] to you On the Mover and the Mobile™ 
that each mobile necessarily has a mover: either Nature or Soul. You 
have learned also from my epistle that the mover of Celestial Bodies 1s 
the Soul, not Nature. You have also learned from my epistle On the 
Soul” that ıt [Soul] 1s by essence active and by accident knowing; I mean 
its activity 1s from its essence, while its knowledge 1s an accident (‘arid) 
which [occurs] in it from something other than itself. Itis for this reason 
that people differ ın excellence in regards to knowledge and to ignorance. 
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Each soul must have a knower (‘allam) by essence which governs it, 
directs it and teaches ıt: that is what we call Intelligence (‘aq/). 


Since the movements of the Nine Spheres are different, it is 
necessary that they come from different Souls. Therefore, they come from 
Nine [different] Souls. Itis necessary that each Soul have an Intelligence, 
as we have explained. These are Nine Knowing ('allamah) and Active 
Intelligences which are in actuality. 


The Tenth Intelligence 1s the First Intelligence, as it is an inter- 
mediary between the First Originator (al-M ubdt‘), which is God, and the 
Nine Originated (al-mubda ‘ah) Intelligences. These Intelligences are 
the angels who have been brought near [God] (al-mala’ikat al- 
mugarrabün) 5! and amongst them are the carriers of the Great Throne.“ 


§ 3.5 Know that these Ten Intelligences are ten 1n respect to genus 
(ins), but that in respect to species (naw‘) they are more numerous. The 
explanation of this 1s that in each Sphere of the Seven Stars there are 
isolated$* Spheres moving by means of different movements, on the 
number“ of which astronomers® have indeed differed. And the greatest 
[number] to have been mentioned about this [matter] is forty-five 
movements, which are the movement of the Highest Sphere and the 
movements of the Fixed Stars. There are six movements for each of the 
three Highest Stars [Celestial Bodies], two moverhents for the Sun, eight 
movements for Venus, nine movements for Mercury and six movements 
forthe Moon Ifcelestial movements are according to this number, and 
if celestial movements are from Souls, then, it 1s necessary that Souls 
have Intelligences. It is necessary, according to this, that these 
(Intelligences] also correspond to this number. Thus, Celestial Active 
Intelligences are forty-five (1n number] and human intellects are ten, and 
existing Intelligences [and intellects] in the microcosm and macrocosm 
are fifty-five [in number] If [this] is the number of the Intelligences, then 
intelligibles will [also correspond] to this number. 


8 3 6 Celestial Intelligences are specific individuals (ashkhas)*" 
devoid of multiplicity, that 1s to say, that their 1ndividuals, like species, 
do not increase. As for human intellects, they are ten [in number] 
according to species, and infinite [according] to their individuals, since 
they are always occurring (ft 'l-huduth) one after the other according to 
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permanent succession (“ala tariq al-dawam) and conjunction (itttsal) 
since Divine generosity by reason of its conjunction with it is continuous 
(muttasıl) and uninterrupted (la yanqatt‘) [just as] whatever God willed.’’ 


What has been collected from the book On the Intellect and the 
Intelligibles has been completed. 


NOTES 


(1) Muhammad Arkoun has devoted much efforts to the study of Ibn 
Miskawayh's thought, see Muhammad Arkoun, **Miskawayh'' in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (new ed ), (Leiden. E.J Brill, 1991), vol. vi: 
143a-144b. Hereafter, Е./.2, see also Idem, Contribution al’ etude de 
l'humanisme arabe au IVe X Xe siecle Miskawayh - philosophe et 
historien (Paris Librairie philosophique J. Vrin, 1970) Hereafter, 
Contribution. 


(2) ‘‘Noetic,’’ derived from the Greek ‘‘nous,’’ means ‘‘intellect’’ and 
corresponds to ће Arabic ** ‘aql.’ Noetic defines the field of study which 
is concerned with theories of intellects. In the medieval philosophies of 
the East, as well as in those of the West, 1t is generally considered as an 
Aristotelian product. 


(3) Ontheonehand, the appeal to the tradition (пад!) — which serves as an 
authoritative element — was a feature of the works of many religious 
thinkers, e.g al-Ghazzali(d. 905/1111),see his Kitab al- 'Agl [The Book 
on the Intellect] ın his Ihyâ” *Ulüm al-Din [Revivification of the 
Religious Sciences], 5 vols (Misr: al-Maktabat al-Tyjariyat al-Kubra, 
[n.d], vol. 1) Foratranslation, see al-Ghazzali, The Book of Knowledge. 
The ‘*Kitab al-'IIm'' of al-Ghazzáli' s “Ihya” Лит al-Din,” trans. 
Nabih Amin Faris (1962), 2nd ed. (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 
1966) Onthe other hand, this 1s a feature which 1s almost absent of the 
works of philosophers,e g Ibn Miskawayh's other works (cf. with works 
cited in notes 8, 9 and 10) orIbn Sina (d. 428 / 1037), e.g. inhis al-Isharat 
wa al-Tanbihat [The Book of Indications and Remarks] (Misr Dar 
al-Ma‘arif bi-Misr, 1977) 


(4) Forexample,cf with Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariya (250/864 - 313 
/925) in his Kitab al-Sirat al-Falsafiyah (The Book ofthe Philosophical 
Life] 1n Paul Kraus (ed and trans.), “Le Livre de la conduite du 
Philosophe par le savant Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi, 
medecin" in Orientalia, vol 4 (1934) pp 332-4 and 318-21 
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(5) 
(6 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


12 


Cf. with the beginning and the end of the epistle. 


Regarding the first aspect, see Muhammad Arkoun, Contribution, pp. 
263 n 1, 266; regarding the second aspect, see Gregoire Cuvelier, '*Le 
‘livre de l'intellectet de l'intelligible' de Miskawayh Presentation et essai 
de traduction’’ in Arabica, 37 (1990),p. 115. Hereafter, ‘Le livre de 
Pintellect.” 


Ton Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-Akhlâg wa Ta’ thir al-A'râg,ed. Constantine 
K. Zurayk (Beirut American University of Beirut, 1966) Foran English 
translation, see Idem, The Refinement of Character. A Translation from 
the Arabic of Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Miskawayh' s “Tahdhib al-Akhlâg,” 
trans. C. K Zurayk (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1968). 


Ibn Miskawayh, a/-Fawz al-Asghar [Le petit livre du Salut], ed Salih 
*Udaymah, French trans. and notes Roger Arnaldez (Tunis: al-Mu'assasat 
al-Wataniyah h ”I-Tarjamah wa al-Tahqiq wa al-Dırasah, Bayt al-Hikmah, 
1987) Foran English translation by J. W. Sweetman, see Ibn Miskawayh, 
**Al-Fawz al-Asghar The Shorter Theology of Ibn Miskawaıh,”' chap. 
in James Windrow Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, 2 vols. 
(London. Lutterworth Press, 1945), vol. i, Pt. 1, pp. 84-185. 


Ibn Miskawayh, Maqalah lı’ l-Ustadh Abi ‘Ali Miskawayh fi al-Nafs wa 
al-‘Aql [Treatise by Miskawayh on the Soul and the Intellect] in 
Muhammad Arkoun (ed ), ‘‘Deux epitres de Miskawayh; edition avec 
introduction et notes" in Bulletin d' etudes orientales, 17 (1961-62), pp 
20-65 (Arabic numbering, 10-55). Cf Arkoun’s edition with Badawi’s, as 
well as Badawi's numerous corrections of the former's edition, see Ibn 
Miskawayh, Maqalah lı’ l-Ustàdh Abu ‘Ali Miskawayh, ın ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi, Dirásat wa Nusus fi al-Falsafah wa al-'Ulum 'inda al- 
‘Arab (Beirut · al-Mu'assasat al-‘Arabiyah li'l-Dirasah wa al-Nashr, 
1981),pp 87-97 


Muhammad Arkoun, ‘‘Notes et documents. Miskawayh Del’ intellect 
et de l'intelligible" in Arabica, 11 (1964), pp 83-7 Hereafter, 
**Miskawayh Del’ intellect * Fora partial French translation, see Idem, 
Contribution, pp 263-6 


Cuvelier, “Le livre de l'intellect,” pp 115-22. Ourtranslation benefited 
greatly from the generous and judicious remarks made by Professors Eric 
Ormsby and Leonard Librande, as well as Faris Faris. Any misinterpre- 
tations or infelicities are entirely ours. 
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(2) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


References to the pagination of the Arabic edition are in the left margin 
All eulogies inserted 1n the Arabic edition have been omitted in the 
translation. 


$ 1 and § 2, as well as § 3 3 (b) are not translated by-Arkoun, while § 3.5 
is only summarized. Headings of the three different sections are taken 
from Arkoun's edition The numbers used after the decimal in this 
translation referto the paragraphs ofthe Arabic edition. 


The distinction between **intellect'' and ‘‘Intelligence’* does not exist in 
Greek or Arabic. Rather, this distinction 1s the result of a convention 
inherited from the Latin Middle Ages which made use of the term 
“İntelligence” for ''incorporeal beings that ın Aristotelian philosophy are 
assumed to govern the Celestial Spheres,” and the term ‘ ‘intellect’’ in 
**other contexts,'' see Herbert Davidson, ** Alfarabi and Avicenna on the 
Active Intellect’’— in Viator Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 18 
(1987), p 111. Unfortunately, this distinction is not followed rigorously 
by Arkoun, either ın his Contribution or in his translation of Ibn 
Miskawayh's Tahdhib ai-Akhidq, e.g. cf. with the copy of the glossary 
of this translation ın Muhammad Arkoun, **Contribution a l'etude du 
lexique de l'ethique musulmane’’ in Bulletin d’ etudes-orientales, 22 
(1969), р 228 This difficulty finds an echo ın Ibn Sina's use oftheterm 
intellect (*agi) which came to mean both, an intellectual faculty (in man) 
and an ımmateral being, see Amelie-Marie Goichon, Lexique de la langue 
philosophique d'Ibn Sina (Avicenne), (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 
1938), р 225 Finally, "intellig:ze" will be taken inthis text to stand for 
the activities of intellection (congnızance) and thus, will make it possible 
to stay closer to the French "intelliger" (used in some translations of 
Greek), as well as to stay closer to the Arabic verb 'aqala-7 ya'qilu. 
Cf '*murü' ah" with “угине” = virility [?], see Cuvelier, ''Lelivrede 
l'intellect,” p 116. 


Cf with al-Ghazzali, Kitab al-‘Aqlinhis Ihya' “Ойт al-Din, voli, p. 83 
(Faris, 222) Itis a Hadith reported by al-Tabarani from Abu Umamah and 
Abū Na‘im from ‘A’ ishah, see Ibidem, p. 83, n. 3 


Cf. with Ibidem, p. 83 (Faris, 222). Itis a Hadith reported by Dawud Ibn 
al-Mahmar in the Book of Intellect from Abu Hurayrah from Ibn Abi 
Usamah's Musnad al-Harth (Harith?] according to Dawid, see Ibidem, 
p. 83, n. 2. 
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(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 


Arkoun uses Fluegel's edition of the Qur'an, see Qur’4n, IT. 18 (or Fluegel, 
П: 17); but, in both editions it is /4 yarji na (they do notreturn) and not 
la ya'qilüna. 


It is not Qur'an, VII: 179 (Fluegel, VII : 178), rather, it corresponds to 
XXV: 44 (Fluegel, XXV: 46). 


Qur'an, XI: 7 (Fluegel, XI 9) as wellas LXVII. 2 (Fluegel, LXVII. 2) and 
(Fluegel, X VIII: 6). 


Cf. with **laysa ‘ilm fi tâ'at Allah wa amr ‘ala muhâram Allah `" See 
Arkoun, ‘‘Miskawayh: De!’ intellect," p. 83, and cf. with ‘‘iln‘y a pas 
de science a obeir a Dieu et a ordonner ce que Dieu interdit,” see Cuvelıer, 
“Le livre de l'intellect,” p 117 


Cf. with °° ‘indtyah’’ = concern themselves, see Arkoun, **Miskawayh 
.De l' intellect," p. 84. 


Cf. **malálah"' with **lassitude''z weariness, see Cuvelier, *‘Le livre de 
l'intellect," p. 117. 


Imams are said to possess ten natural dispositions, while prophets possess 
aneleventh one which is revelation, see Arkoun, Contribution, p. 320 


If one opposes ‘ilmiyah to ‘amaliyah, it is possible to renderthe former 
term by theoretical activity, and the latter by practical activity. The 
distinction between theoretical and practical activities is a distinction 
found in chapter VI of Arıstotle's Nichomachean Ethics, a work Ibn 
Miskawayh knew. 


Cf. with al-ma'gül alladhi mâ huwa, see Arkoun, **Miskawayh. De 
l'intellect,” p. 84 n.5. 


Cf. with ‘‘ou’’ = or, see Cuvelier, '*Le livre de l'intellect,’ p. 118, 118 
n. 12. 


Cf with “ou” = or, see /bidem, р. 118, 118 n 13 
Arkoun, Contribution, p. 263 
Ibidem. 


Cf. with “les preserveet les protege” = preserves them and protects them, 
see Cuvelier, "Le livre de l'intellect," p. 119 
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(32) 
(33) 


(34) 


(85) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


Cf with “innovee” = innovated {?], see /bidem. 


Cf ‘‘Sahib al-lawh,"' “qalam” and**munazzal" * with the vocabulary in 
use within Ismâ'ili circles, see W. Madelung, ''Isma'iliyya'' in E. [2 
(1978),vol. iv, 203 b. These are symbols of the Qur'an and ofthe Hadith 
for philosophical truths, see J. R. Michot, La destinee de l' homme selon 
Avicenne (Louvain: Peters, 1986), p. 32, n. 29. 


The Whole includes every thing from the centre of the earth to the Ninth 
Sphere, cf. with Arkoun, Contribution, p. 261, n. 2. 


Cf with “flue d'elle” = flows from it, see Cuvelier, "Le livre de 
l'intellect,” p 119. 


Cf "*akhdh wa ta'dıyah”” with ‘‘transmission et transitivite"' = transmus- 
sion and transitivity, see Ibidem 


Arkoun also proposes to read kursî, or ‘‘Seat,”’ in accordance with the 
symbolism used by the Ikhwan al-Safa’s Neoplatonic school of thought, 
see Arkoun, Contribution, p. 263,n.3. Kursi also refers to the soul for 
Isma‘tlis, see Madelung, ‘‘Ismd‘iliyya,”’ 203 b. Cuvelierreads in the MS. 
li’ I-kursi, see Cuveher, ‘‘Le livre de l'intellect,” p. 119, n.16; cf. with 
Qur'àn, II: 256 (Fluegel, II : 255). 

Although fa''à! can also be translated as “Agent,” here ıt will be 
translated as "Active." 


CF. '*mutafadaiah'' in Edward W Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon (1877), 
2 vols. (Cambridge: Islamic Text Society, 1984), vol. i, p. 2412. 


Cf. with "al-awwal minha ka’ l-sürah h-thant,'" see Arkoun, "Miskawayh: 
De l'intellect,” p.85, and "Sujet d'inhesion" = inherence, see İdem, 
Contribution, p. 264. 


C£.'* ‘ala ai-itláq"" with “еп general'" = in general, see Arkoun, 
Contribution, p 264. 


Instead of the Auwa of the text, Arkoun prefers to read hiya in order to 
referto the Ten Divine Active Intelligences, see Arkoun, Contribution, 
p. 264 

Cf. **arham"" with "* matrice" = matrix, see Cuvelier, ''Le livre de 
l'intellect,'' p 120. i 
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(44) The Arabic expression Md alqat filu min gadhrıhâ is difficult to compre- 
hend, consequently, itis not translated either by Arkoun or by Cuvelier 


(45) Cf with "servent de semis" = are used as seed-bed, see Cuvelier, "Le 
livre de l'intellect," p. 120. 


(46) Cf. ‘‘al-yud al-Ilàhr"" with **Iiberalite divine’’ = Divine liberality, see 
ibidem 


(47) Cf.''bi-ashraf al-ajwad"" with **plus noble des dons’’ = most noble of 
donations, see ibidem 


(48) The meaning conveyed by '*bi' l-ishfaf"' 1s that of thinness, cf al-Farabi, 
Risalah fi al-'Agi (1948), 2nd ed., Maurice Bouyeges (Beirut: Dar 
al-Mashrıg, 1983), pp 25-7. A translation ıs found ın Arthur Hyman and 
James L. Walsh (eds ), (1973) (Indianapolis: Hacket Pub , 1983), pp. 
218-9, cf with “translucidite” = translucency, see Cuvelier, "Le livre de 
Vintellect,” p. 120 


(49) Cf. with bı-hî= by means of it, see Cuvelier, ''Le livre de l'intellect,"' 
р. 120, 120n 18. 


(50) Ontheother hand, Islamic orthodoxy advocated an upward movement, 
see Fazlur Rahman, Prophecy in Islam. Philosophy and Orthodoxy 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1958), p. 110. 

(51) Cf ‘‘da‘awi’’ with ''affirmations denudees devidences’’ = statements 
devoid of any evidence, see Arkoun, Contribution, p 265. Arkoun's 
footnote reads da'âwıyan, see Arkoun, ‘‘Miskawayh. De 1 'antellect,"' p. 
66, n 4; cf. with Idem, Contribution, p. 265 n. 2 19) 


` 


(52) The footnote mentions that the copyist has omitted the word al-fâ'ıl, see 
Arkoun, ‘‘Miskawayh: De l' intellect," p 86,n.4 


(53) Cuvelier reads in the MS. al-hayawan, just as is found in the Qur'àn, 
XXIX 64. 


(54) The living things, ‘‘:sndf al-hayawanat,”’ are all things that possess а 
Soul, such as the Celestial Spheres. 


(55) Cf. with ‘*La-Haut,”’ see Arkoun, Contribution, p. 265. 
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(56) 


(57) 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 
(62) 


(63) 
(64) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


Cf. '*al-'ilm al-hay' ah’’ with “Selon la cosmographie, qui estta science, 
il est d'apres toi vrai que...,” see Cuvelier, "Le livre de l'intellect,” p 
121. 

Cf. ''mufradah” with ‘‘singulier’’ = single, see Ibidem. 


The al-Muharrik wa al-Mutaharrik is not mentioned amongst Ibn 
Miskawayh's works, see Arkoun, Contribution, pp. 101-27. 


This text has not reached us, see Arkoun, ** Miskawayh: De l'intellect,” 
p. 87 n.1 


It is not by 1ts own essence, from within, but by the coming about of its 
knowledge from outside, from without. 


Qur'an, IV: 172 (Fluegel, IV: 170). 


Cf. **hamalah' with **Plerome [jumlat] du Throne Sublime,” see 
Arkoun, Contribution, р 265. 


Qur'án, IX: 129 (Fluegel, IX. 130). 


Cf. ‘‘munhazah"’ with ‘‘qui retrogradent’’ = which retrograde, see 
Cuvelier, "Le livre de l'intellect," p. 121. 


Cf. with 'iddatı-hâ, see ibidem, р. 121,n 28 (while Arkoun reads 'iddi- 
hà, see Arkoun, ‘‘Miskawayh: De l'intellect,” p. 265). 


Cf. “ashab al-hay'ah"' with “cosmographes” = cosmographers, see 
ibidem 


Cf. with ‘‘particularites’’ = particularities, see ibidem, p. 122, see Soheil 
Afnan, A Philosophical Lexicon in Persian and in Arabic [Vazhah 
Namah-’| Falsafi), (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1969), pp. 137-8. 
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NECESSITY OF DIALOGUE 
ABDERRAZZAK AZIRHI 


Introduction 


THE main characteristic of the Islamic Weltanschauung is its unified 
world view: All the branches of knowledge are considered as a unified 
whole. This standpoint constitutes the trend in modern science espe- 
cially in physics. In the present Muslim world we are far away from such 
a concept of knowledge. The Muslim world faces a major challenge and 
crisis both within and outside its borders. There are many reasons which 
paralyze Intellectual life in the Islamic world. One of these is the absence 
of an open dialogue. Without such dialogue there is no chance for a 
revival of the Islamic Science. In this paper I content myself with 
suggesting a decisive step in this direction. 


“Are those who know and those who do not know equal?” 
"(XXXIX : 12). The structure of this brief section can be represented by 


the following diagram. 
Absolute Truth 


Intellect سس‎ aith 
Islamic 
ко; 


Science 


The search of knowledge is as old as human civilization. The Islamic 
philosophy and theology of God can be summed up in one phrase: 
Absolute Truth. From the Islamic point of view, knowledge signifies 
Science, with values as an integrable part of knowledge. In this way, 
knowledge cannot be separated from the framework of (Islamic) values. 
For the Muslim scholars as well as scientists all branches of knowledge 
are viewed as unified whole. The main objective of knowledge is to 
detect and to explore the harmony of the universe in order to admire the 
Creator. Knowledge is the key to the cosmic path that leads to the 
attainment of the Absolute. The first principle of the Islamic revelation 
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is the unity of Truth: the divine unity of God. In this spirit everything in 
the universe is created for a purpose and sustained at every moment of 
our space-time manifold by the Author of that purpose. Islam endows 
knowledge with a mystical dimension which allows man to find the 
original Reality, to ‘‘see’’ the Beyond of the physical world, i.e. the 
Beyond of Being, to detect the cosmic trajectory between his worldly 
microcosmos and the Absolute macrocosmos.! Physically, this path can 
be described by means of an angelic field. This field 1s the so-called 
“carrier” of the supreme trajectory to the Absolute. In fact, this supreme 
path allows the Muslim Sufi to leave his worldly microscosmos, and to 
embrace God’s world? Thus, the central function of knowledge 1s to 
illuminate and to guide (Suhrawardi?). According to Islam, knowledge 
is a means not an end in itself allowing the Man to approach and to have 
access to the Absolute Truth. From Muslim point of view, faith (imân) 
and intellect (‘aq/) have different starting points but have a common 
objective: acquisition of virtues (аад il). Ibn Hazm explained this 
statement by saying, ‘‘In essence, knowledge consists of comprehending 
God’s revelations, practising moral virtues, and knowing the reality of 
things in this world.’ 


Islamic Science: Harmony of Science and Religion 


In our modern secularized society, Science and Religion have 
divorced and separated from each other. Indeed, secularism, as a style 
of life, has produced a profane Science anda blinded Religion, which has 
led to the reduction of Science to a rational Science and Religion to a 
display of rites. In such a society the increasing ‘‘gap’’ between Science 
and Religion is not surprising. All this is well known and it 1s not my 
subject here. 


Asa Muslim, I believe that the Qur’an — the mother of Books— 
is the message revealed by Allah through the Prophet of Islam dealing 
with every thing which 1s necessary for the guidance of mankind. Islamic 
thought offers mankind a pattern to unify theology, philosophy and 
science. Islam is characterized by ‘‘simplicity’’, there is nothing 
miraculous or irrational in it. Indeed Islam can satisfy the need of the 
modern man to believe and behave rationally. 
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The development of Islamic Science stems from God’s command- 
ment to explore the laws of nature and to admire all creation with its 
complexity. Islam ıs not merely a belief or a set of religious observances. 
In essence, 1t 15 a complete way of life. Islam is a total epistemological 
system: There is no dichotomy between Religion and Science. As a 
holistic system, Islam endows knowledge with ethical insight. From this 
perspective, there is no distinction between aims and means of knowing, 
between knowledge and its application. I shall not dwell in detail on this 
point. I would merely observe that Islam brings spiritual and material 
matters together in perfect harmony. It addresses itself to the human spirit 
in 105 totality; ıt calls upon man to contemplate over the universe and to 
learn its laws and to discover its system in order to use 1t for the benefit 
and enjoyment of humankind. The holy Qur'an teaches us the lessons of 
history It unfolds before us the reasons underlying the rise and the fall 
of nations and civilizations in order to prompt us to learn from the 
experience of the past. 


Knowledge ıs one of the most powerful and fundamental concepts 
in Islam. During the Golden Age of Islam its influence permeated all 
aspects of Muslim individual and social behaviour. In that Age the 
Islamic civilization was unimaginable without a concept of knowledge 
and Science. It was impossible to separate the notion of knowledge from 
the sophistical framework of Islamic values. This fact is essential to 
understand the development of the Islamic Science and knowledge. 


Islam provides guidance to mankind in all spheres of human 
activity, 1.e. ın the fields of culture , politics, economy, social behaviour 
and education, art and design, theology and philosophy, natural science 
and technology. The Islamic knowledge is a function of its world view. 
Within this umfied vision there is no conflict between the various 
branches of knowledge. 


Undoubtedly, it is necessary for the Muslim scientist to redis- 
cover this rich heritage, to rethink and reform the tradition within the 
cultural universe of Islam, to conserve the remarkable unified world 
view, to break away from all their world views. Clearly, this is a very 
difficult, but not impossible, task. 
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Iaminclinedto think that, at the present time, most of the Muslims 
are far away from such a conception of knowledge and this has many 
internal as well as external reasons. I restrict myself only to one reason 
of internal order because not all our illnesses are made by **foreign 
hands." 


Dialogue: A Necessity or An Option? 


The main purpose of this paper is to suggest what 1s necessary in 
order to rediscover, revive and develop the classical Islamic function of 
Science and knowledge. We need free, open and critical dialogue in all 
branches of Science and knowledge. We have to create (non-tradition- 
ally) rounds, meetings and conferences for constructive scientific de- 
bates and open discussions in complete freedom. Such dialogue is 
necessary in order to develop the ability to listen to the “other” point 
of view, to be able to revive the criticism and the self-criticism. Itis well 
known that development of Science without such an attitude 15 inconceiv- 
able. It 1s of primary importance to find out the various reasons for the 
absence of an Islamic critical vision 1n the present Islamic world It 
suffices to observe that intellectual activity 1s a multivalued function of 
freedom. The absence of political freedom 1s not the only reason for the 
lack of an open dialogue in the scientific life of Muslims. Furthermore, 
politics is not my business ın this investigation because politics, in the 
Western sense of the term, creates divisions along the lines of culture, 
religion and ethnicity and leads to social anomalies. 


Personally I think there are other fundamental elements which 
constitute major obstacles in the way of renaissance of the Islamic 
Science and have destructive results for the Muslim mind and its ability 
to play a lively role in the modern human society In the whole Islamic 
world we are confronted with dangerous obstacles and many difficulties 
which result from old, local traditions and customs which have, in many 
cases, nothing to do with the Islamic heritage The governing character 
of such traditions is the presence of a single view in all branches of life. 
Clearly, in such a social atmosphere there 1s no chance for an open 
critical dialogue and no place for difference of views. As a consequence, 
there exists a constant fear of reform and renewal. The increasing fear 
is based on the 1gnorance of the “other” and results in brutal conflicts 
within and outside the Islamic sphere. In such a situation we see how a 
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scientific world view has unfortunately been reduced to a one sided 
view. Change is needed. What we need is, certainly, an ‘‘Islamic 
Renaissance” as attempted earlier by al-Ghazali®: A revision of our old 
heritage in order to distinguish what is Islamic from what is only 
traditional is required. 


Generally, the emergence of such (intellectual) revolution in 
human history has been a product of the so-called incompatibility 
between the different generations. One aspect of this struggle of genera- 
tions lies 1n the appearance of new and often different visions of the 
world. Of course, this fact holds also in the Islamic world. Such 
incompatibility is necessary for intellectual progress, for creativity and 
for enrichment of Man. In short, the struggle of generations results 1n 
dynamism and therefore in the progress of the human civilization. 


In order to achieve any objective critical view an open dialogue 
1s needed. By means of such a dialogue we have to find out the reasons 
for the downfall of our Islamic Science in order to make possible a novel 
departure from its alien values This 1s a necessary condition to bring 
Islamic Science back into play. 


Whth a spirit of intellectual reform, new models could be created 
and proposed for a new Islamic society far away from any form of 
religious extremism and intolerance, which could become a model for 
an ideal and peaceful human society . The is the essence and the original 
message of the Qur'an. Obviously, the realization of the need for a 
modern Islamic society requires great efforts from all Muslims (scholars 
as well as scientists) and requires time. 


We need a dialogue, more precisely a *trialogue,' with the other 
Abrahamic Traditions, i.e. the other monotheistic religions because 
these represent a nonseparable part of our Islamic tradition. Such а 
trialogue must be more than a simple debate, it should rather provide an 
open space for understanding, ie an institution for cooperation and 
exchage of intellectual, scientific and religious “experiences.” We 
need to communicate with each other. We have to be able to speak and 
to communicate with the other non-Muslim people on the basis of human 
respect, mutual esteem and brotherly co-operatıon.9 The holy Qur'an 
clearly states: 
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Not all of them are alike: Of this People of the 
Book are a portion that stand (for the right); they 
rehearse the signs of Allah all night long, and they 
prostrate themselves in adoration. (11:113) 


There is no doubt that Islam ıs not a new religion but a revival and 
completion of an eternal one. Thus, Islam affirmed the veracity of the 
earlier revelations given to the People of the Book. The Qur’an ad- 
dresses itself to them: 


O People of the Book! Believe in what We have 
(now) revealed, confirming what was (already) 
with you. 


God has spoken through a chain of prophets. It should be noted that 
the Prophet Muhammad (peace upon him), as the last prophet, was sent 
not only to give knowledge of God, but also to reform and remind Jews 
and Christians of the transcendence of God. The purpose of Religion 1s 
to elevate human reason to the contemplation and admiration of God. 


Historically, Islam was, as expected, a '*shock"' for the early 
religions (Judaism aand Christianity) which did not accept this message, 
and did not regard the Qur'an as the authentic Word of God. The 
permanent attacks on Islam are too well known to be mentioned here 
Constant fear, hostility and misunderstanding have created and main- 
tained an attitude of suspicion and intolerance on both sides, Islam being 
often regarded as the new enemy and a challenge to the other religions. 


The Truth like the sun belongs to all cultures and traditions. The 
Abrahamic Traditions have different understanding of this Truth. The 
fundamental difference between them lies only in the ‘‘language’’ with 
the help of which they express the same thing: Our God and your God 
is one and the same.” Within constructive interreligious trialogues we 
can examine more fully the divergences and similarities between our 
experiences of prayer and worship in a spirit of complementarity and 
mutual respect and esteem. Before God we all are one. The Qur'an 
reminds us: 
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Omankind! We created you from a single (pair) of 
male and female and made you into nations and 
tribes, that ye may know each other. Verily the 
most honoured of you in the sight of Allah is the 
most righteous of you. (XLIX:13) 


From the Islamic point of view dialogue 1s a religious duty. All 
Muslims are required to engage in dialogue with believers of other faiths 
especially with the People of the Book. Dr. Z. Abedin? illustrates the 
spirit of such “coming together’’: we all are believers (in separate 
beliefs) who come together to find ways to circumvent this separate- 
ness and become one in a cause that transcends our "separateness'' 
and belongs to the realm of our common humanity 


Back to our Islamic sphere. It is reasonable to ask: Is any reform 
and revival of Islamic Science possible? The question is often answered 
by most ‘‘average’’ Muslims by a (simple) return to Islamic roots 
Generally this attitude 15 apparently right but inadequate. It 1s doubtful 
whether we can really tackle this problem by waiting for an *'Islamic 
state.'' Thisisa naive way of thinking. Such a state cannot descend from 
Heaven, but is the fruit of a long process of change and reform. 


Summing up I think we have to accept the necessity of dialogue, 
accepting that there are a large number of complicated problems still 
unresolved. Only with an open and constructive dialogue can we pick out 
the main sources of all our problems and try to solve them on the basis 
of our divine message and under the light of the new objective and critical 
approaches. The dialogue is not an option; ıt 1$ a necessity It 1s 
encouraging to see that there 1s an increasing number of serious meetings 
and conferences? about Muslim-Christian relation. I think this is a 
symptom of a New Age. 
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MUGHAL RELATIONS WITH 
KHANDESH DOWN TO 
ITS ANNEXATION 


M. SIRAJ ANWAR 


WHEN the Mughals annexed Malwa (1562 c.E.) and Gujarat (1572 c.E.) 
they seem to have inherited the disputes these two kingdoms were having 
with Khandesh during the preceding century and a half. These were the 
disputes over Handia and Bijagarh in the case of Malwa, and over 
Nandurbar and Sultanpur in the case of Gujarat. These territories were 
occupied by the Mughals in the wake of the annexations of Malwa and 
Gujarat,! which naturally annoyed the ruler of Khandesh, though he had 
no choice but to reconcile himself with this new situation. After that 
Mubarak Shah I even tried to win favour at the Mughal court by giving 
one of his daughters 1n marriage to Akbar in 1564.? This, however, did 
not stop the Mughals from annexing Nandurbar and Sultanpur in 1572. It 
was against this background that in 1574, Murtada Nizam Shah, fearing 
a Mughal advance into the Deccan, decided to annex Berar to his own 
kingdom.? This move of the Ahmadnagarruler was, apparently, prompted 
by his perception that the Mughals were planning to march across 
Khandesh and control the territory of Berar after removing or dictating 
terms to the ‘Imad Shahiking The Mughal response to this development 
goes to suggest that the fears that prompted Murtada Nizam Shah to annex 
Berar were not entirely unfounded. 


Akbar was notreconciled to the Nizam Shahi incursion into Berar. 
He wanted the ruler of Khandesh, Muhammad Shah II, to cooperate with 
the Mughals in preventing the Ahmadnagar authonities from consolidat- 
ing their hold over the territory of Berar. This created a very difficult 
situation for the Khandesh ruler. While being very anxious to maintain 
cordial relations with the Mughal court, Muhammad Shah II was totally 
averse to playing the role that the Mughals wanted him to play. This 
anxiety of Muhammad Shah II to avoid getting involved in a Mughal- 
Ahmadnagar tussle partly stemmed from the fear that his playing the 
Mughal game might provoke Ahmadnagar to invade Khandesh. At this 
time, Ahmadnagar was a powerful state. It was certainly in a position to 
overrun Khandesh and destroy its capital, Burhanpur, before the Mughals 
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could send a force from Malwa to the succour of the Khandesh ruler. But 
at the same time, it seems, the refusal of the Khandesh ruler to act as the 
instrument of the Mughals 1n Berar to a great extent also stemmed from 
the Fârügi ruler's and his nobles’ view that the extension of Mughal 
influence 1n Deccan was not in their own long term interest. They, 
perhaps, feared that the Mughals’ gaining a foothold in Berar or in any 
other part of Ahmadnagar territory would amount to totally undermining 
the status of Khandesh as a sovereign and independent state. Under these 
circumstances the Mughal-Khandesh relations, which, apparently, had 
been cordial since Akbar’s marriage with Mubarak Shah II's daughter in 
1564, were bound to become strained. It was 1n this situation that Rajà 
“Ali Khan, a much more ambitious and able person than his predecessor, 
came to the Khandesh throne in 1576.* 


This paper aims at discussing the changing pattern of the Mughal- 
Khandesh relations from Raja ‘Ali Khan's accession (1576 c.g.) down 
to the annexation of Khandesh to the Mughal empire. This 1s being 
attempted with the aim of highlighting the twists and turns that came in the 
relations of the two powers at different stages, finally leading to the 
breakdown of their uneasy alliance since 1564 It1s, thus, also going to 
be a study of the circumstances in which Akbar was persuaded, in 1601, 
to incorporate the Khandesh territory in his empire (as Sübah Dandesh) 
after formally abolishing the Faruqi dynasty. 


Raya ‘Ali Khan had succeeded his brother Muhammad Shah II on 
the throne of Khandesh in 1576. It seems that after coming to the throne, 
he wished initially to defuse the tension, which already prevailed in 
Khandesh’s relations with the Mughals, since the annexation of Nandurbar 
to the Mughal empire (1572), and the annexation of Berar by Ahmadnagar 
(1574). According to Firishtah, Каја ‘Ali Khan refrained from using the 
sovereign title of ‘‘Shah’’ with his name and also showed his servility 
to Akbar by sending presents to him.* However, Hàjji al-Dabir’s refer- 
ence to Raja ‘Ali Khan with the title “ ‘Adil Shah,’’* goes to show that 
he had, at some later stage, assumed the title ** “Adıl Shah” for himself, 
which would tend to negate Firishtah's statement referred to above. But 
it 1s possible that Firishtah's statement pertained to Raya ‘Ali Khan's 
attitude just after his accession, when he was perhaps eager to placate 
Akbar, with whose tacit support he had ascended the throne. Later on, 
when he was not equally eager to please Akbar, he thought it fit to assume 
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this royal title. One might conjecture that, he did this in 1577, when the 
relations between the Mughals and Khandesh had once again became 
tense over Raja ‘Ali Khan’s refusal to accept Akbar’s demands relating 
to the nobles of Berar.” Raya ‘Ali Khan, in any case, seems to have already 
assumed the royal title ‘Shah’ by 1588. This is borne out by a bilingual 
(Arabic-Sanskrit) inscription in the Jami‘ Masjid of Asirgarh, which 
was completed in 1588. In this inscription he is referred to as ‘‘ ‘Adil 
Shah.’’®It seems that Rajà 'Ali Khan did not use the exalted ttle, ** “Adil 
Shah” ın his correspondence with the Mughal court but, perhaps, in his 
dealings with the Deccani rulers as well as within his own dominion, he 
did not hesitate to use for himself this royal title. 


Unlike his predecessors, Raja ‘Ali Khan, despite his initial 
anxiety not to give offence to Akbar by refraining from using titles 
highlighting the Khandesh ruler’s sovereign status, was apparently reluc- 
tant to continue to pay peshkash to Akbar, which annoyed the Emperor. 
Towards the end of 1576, a Mughal army commanded by Shihab al-Din 
Ahmad Khan, Qutb al-Din Muhammad Khan and others was sent to punish 
him.° This army laid stege to the fort of Asirgarh. But before the Mughal 
army could achieve its objectiye, 1t had to be directed towards Gujarat, 
where Muzaffar Husayn Mirza had started a rebellion.!? Another pos- 
sible reason for the withdrawal of the Mughal army from Asirgarh was 
the surfacing of dissensions amongst the Mughal officers commanding it 
jointly !! Qutb al-Din Muhammad Khan, whose family feud with Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad Khan dated back to the assassination of his brother Shams 
al-Din Atkà Khan by Ad'ham Khan in 1562, at the instigation of Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad Khan and others, separated himself from the main army and 
proceeded towards Broach and Baroda, where his jagirs were located. 
It may also be mentioned that, at this time, the region, in which Qutb al- 
Din Muhammad Khan's jagirs were located, had been thrown into 
confusion on account of the renewal of Muzaffar Husayn Mirza’s rebel- 
hon.!? Thus, we find that on this occasion the Mughal officers had no 
option but to withdraw from Asirgarh after obtaining from Raja ‘Ali Khan 
whatever amount he was then in a position to pay as peshkash." 


On being chased out from Gujarat by the Mughal army, Muzaffar 
Husayn Mirza, en route to Ahmadnagar, entered Khandesh and was 
captured by Raja ‘Ali Khan. Thereupon, Akbar sentan ultimatum to Raja 
‘Ali Khan demanding the surrender of Muzaffar Husayn Mirza as well as 
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the payment of peshkash.1* Raja ‘Ali Khan considered this to be a 
favourable opportunity for defusing the growing tension in his relations 
with the Mughals. Complying promptly with Akbar’s demand, he sent 
Muzaffar Husayn Mirza to the Mughal court in 1578. At this time, Raja 
‘Ali Khan was again forced to agree to the regular payment of annual 
peshkash. The instalment for the year 1578 was sent through Akbar’s 
envoy Maqsud Jawhari, who brought Muzaffar Husayn Mirza to the 
court.!? In fact Raja ‘Ali Khan was not very,happy at this turn of events. 
The new pattern of his relations with the Mughal court amounted to his 
agreeing to give up all pretences of being an independent ruler. This 
seems to have made him bitter against Akbar. Raja ‘Ali Khan’s personal 
bitterness with Akbar during this period is suggested by the fact of his 
entertaining correspondence with Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah, in which the latter 
1s reported to have used very abusive and derogatory language about the 
Emperor. One such letter discovered by Khajah Abu 'I-Hasan at 
Burhanpur was giyen by him to Jahangir in 1606.1 From Jahangir’s 
reference to this letter, however, 1t is not clear as to what was the specific 
point on which Akbar was criticized by ‘Aziz Kokah.!7 One can only 
conjecture that perhaps ıt was Akbar's rigorous enforcement of Dag h-o- 
Chehra regulations and the new turn that was becoming discernible ın his 
religious policy, highly disapproved by Mirzà Kokah and others, were 
the issues that figured in the letter.!? 


Subsequently, Raja ‘Ali Khan persisted in his refusal to send 
peshkash regularly which caused friction leading to clashes with the 
Mughal governor of Malwa, who was apparently authorized by Akbar to 
collect the yearly peshkash from Khandesh. One such clash occurred 
within a year of the above settlement In 1579, Shah Budagh Khan, the 
Mughal governor of Malwa, sent his son “Abd al-Muttalib Khan to 
Khandesh for demanding the peshkash from Raja ‘Ali Khan. On the 
latter's refusal to comply with this demand, ‘Abd al-Muttalib Khan 
plundered the territory of Khandesh situated adjacent to Malwa. Rajà 
‘Alf Khan responded to this by chasing him out of Khandesh. It was with 
some difficulty that ‘Abd al-Muttalib Khan succeeded 1n reaching Mandu 
after crossing the Narbada. The Khandesh army captured the goods and 
elephants that ‘Abd al-Muttalib Khan had left behind. ''It was a clear 
victory”? of Raja “Ali Khan over a Mughal contingent. This event 15 
not mentioned 1n any of the Mughal chronicles, neither does Firishtah 
make any reference to this debacle. But the author of Zafar al-Walih bi 
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Muzaffar wa Alihi, Hàjji al-Dabir, describes it at length. He also says 
that Shah Budagh Khan, who was greatly shocked by his son’s humiliating 
failure, died of shame shortly afterwards.? On this occasion, no 
reprisals followed from the Mughals’ side. This might be explained with 
reference to Akbar's preoccupation, subsequently, with the revolt by the 
nobles in Bihar and Bengal, which continued to keep him busy for about 
two years.?! 


After Akbar had suppressed the rebellion in the east, he once again 
turned his attention towards the Deccan. In 1580, he sent emissaries to 
the Deccani states demanding their submission.22 The sending of emis- 
saries indicated the beginning of a new phase in the development of 
Akbar's Deccan policy Now the Deccan states were, for the first time, 
confronted with a formal demand to submit to the Mu ghalemperor or face 
military action. It is, however, obvious that the immediate objective of 
this move was to force the full and unconditional submission of Khandesh 
and Ahmadnagar rulers to Akbar. The decision to give shelter to Burhan 
іп 1583,23 was apparently in pursuance of the same policy orientation. 
The outbreak of dissension among the nobles of Ahmadnagar in 1584 
came as a much awaited opportunity to Akbar for intervening militarily 
in the affairs of Khandesh and Ahmadnagar. These events leading to the 
unsuccessful expedition into Berar led by *Aziz Kokah, 1585, were as 
follows: In 1584, Salabat Khan, a Nizâm Shahi wazir had appropriated 
all powers of the central government to himself, which led to widespread 
discontent amongst the Ahmadnagar nobles against him. Among his 
prominent rivals were Murtadà Khan Sabzawari, the Nizam Shahi gov- 
ernor of Berar, and Khudavand Khàn. These two jointly marched against 
Ahmadnagar with the aim of overthrowing the powerful wazir, but they 
were defeated and were obliged to seek shelter in Khandesh. They 
appealed to Raya ‘Ali Khan for help but were disappointed by his dilatory 
attitude. In utter frustration, after plundering the suburbs of Burhanpur 
they decided to proceed to Agra. Raja ‘Ali Khan chased them for some 
distance. In the course of this pursuit, he captured many elephants from 
their contingent.^ On reaching Agra, the fugitives from Ahmadnagar 
complained to Akbar about the ‘‘11l-treatment’’ meted out to them by Raja 
‘Ali Khan. They also urged the Mughal emperor to take action against 
Salabat Khân.? By this time, the ousted nobles of Berar, who were 
virtually detained in Khandesh, had also succeeded in reaching the 
Mughal territory. Their presence in the Mughal territories was a constant 
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reminder to Akbar that he mustactto help them to re-establish themselves 
in Berar. These circumstances cumulatively persuaded Akbar to make a 
mayor military move towards the Deccan. He sent a message to Raja ‘Ali 
Khan to surrender and return the goods plundered by him from Murtada 
Khan Sabzawari’s and Khudâvand Khan's forces, which he promptly 
complied with.26 From the prompt compliance of Akbar's demand by 
Raja ‘Ali Khan, it would appear that at this time he was neither in a 
position nor willing to fight the Mughals. But at the same time he was 
certainly not prepared to allow a Mughal expedition proceeding towards 
Ahmadnagar to pass through his territory. Till this time he had continued 
to stick to a policy of not taking sides in the Mughal-Ahmadnagar 
confrontation. This policy was basically designed to preserve the 
territorial integrity of Khandesh. But ın the face of the Akbar's hardly 
concealed expansionist design 1n regard to the Deccan states, it was 
becoming more and more difficult for him to maintain his ‘‘neutrality”’ 
in the continuing war of nerves between the Mughals and the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom over Berar. 


In 1585, Akbar appointed Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah as the governor of 
Malwa and directed him to take steps to help the ousted nobles of 
Ahmadnagar and Berar in regaining their positions.?" Many other distin- 
guished officials were appointed to assist him. Simultaneously, Mir 
Fath-Allah Shirazi was sent to advise Raja ‘Ali Khan to assist Mirza 
‘Aziz Kokah in his operations against Ahmadnagar.?? Mirza ' Aziz Kokah 
came to Handia from where he planned to launch military operations 
against the Ahmadnagar forces in Berar. At this point of time, outwardly, 
Raya ‘Ali Khan was supporting the Mughals.?? But ın reality his sympa- 
thies lay with Ahmadnagar as he fully realized that the Mughal advance 
into Berar and Ahmadnagar would, without fail, be preceded by the entry 
of Mughal forces, on a massive scale, into the Khandesh territory. 


In 1586, ‘Aziz Kokah asked Raja ‘Ali Khan to agree to the 
passage of the Mughal army through his terntory for attacking Ahmadnagar. 
Raja 'Ali Khàn responded to this demand by pointing out that the passage 
of such a large force across Khandesh would devastate his small 
kingdom. He suggested that ıt would be better if the Mughal army proceed 
to Ahmadnagar through Kherla in north-eastren Berar.?? But ' Aziz Kokah 
rejected his suggestions ?' Thus, Raja ‘Ali Khan was left with no 
alternative but to seek an alliance with Murtada Nizam Shah I, the ruler 
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of Ahmadnagar.? While outwardly pretending to be supporting the 
Mughals all the time Каја ‘Ali Khan ensured Fath-Allah Shirazi's 
departure from Burhanpur by giving the latter a false impression to the 
effect that a Nizam Shahi army had arrived in the vicinity of his capital 
and was planning to capture the Mughal envoy and his retinue.” Fath- 
Allah Shirazi thus hurriedly left Burhanpur for Handia without complet- 
ing his mission.™ 


Meanwhile, serious dissension had broken out amongst the nobles 
present in he Mughal army at Handia. Shihab al-Din Ahmad Khan, on 
account of his differences with ‘Aziz Kokah, left the Mughal camp and 
proceeded to his jâgir in Raisin.55 These dissensions became sharper 
following Fath-Allàh Shirazi's arrival at Handia. *Aziz Kokah, who was 
not on good terms with Fath-Allah Shirazi, denounced him for the failure 
of his mission. Fath-Allah Shirazi, ın turn, greatly resented the arrogant 
attitude of ‘Aziz Kokah towards him. In disgust, he left Handia with his 
retainers and proceeded to Gujarat. Thus started the process of large 
scale desertions from the Mughal camp making ‘Aziz Kokah's position 
desperate. In a valiant bid to save the situation, ‘Aziz Kokah set out to 
invade Berar. He entered from the side of Kalı Bhit and sacked the towns 


of Balapur and Elichpur.?? 


The commencement of the Mughal invasion of Berar hastened the 
conclusion of an alliance between Khandesh and Ahmadnagar. The Joint 
forces of the two states were led by Raja ‘Ali Khan, who was assisted 
by Mirza Muhammad Taqi, a Nizam Shahi noble.*8 The news of this 
alliance and of the mobilization of the Khandesh and Ahmadnagar armies 
for jointly facing the Mughal invaders, shocked ‘Aziz Kokah. Even 
before this news reached him, he was not too sure of his success on 
account of prevailing dissension among the Mughal officers. He was not 
sure of his being ın a position to defeat the Deccan: forces. Out of 
necessity, ‘Aziz Kokah retreated to Handia. From there, he hastily 
proceeded towards Nandurbar traversing the entire length of Khandesh. 
In going to Gujarat via Nandurbar, his intention was to reach Gujarat in 
the shortest possible ume and seek help from “Abd al-Rahim Khàn-i 
Khanân, the Mughal governor of Gujarat. All along the stretch of 
Khandesh he was hotly pursued by the joint army of Khandesh and 
Ahmadnagar commanded by Raja ‘Ali Khan himself. The Deccanı army 
had succeeded in destructing his camp near Nandurbar, but were 
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persuaded to allow him to cross into Gujarat unmolested by Mir Abu 
Turab Wali, who was sent by ‘Aziz Kokah to Raja ‘Ali Khan to negotiate 
а ‘‘peace.’’8° In Gujarat, ‘Aziz Kokah was given reinforcements by 
Khan-1 Khanan, but he could not muster courage to re-enter Khandesh. 
**As the rainy season was approaching," the Deccam allied forces as 
well as the Mughals preferred to withdraw to their respective stations. “® 


After this humiliating experience, for the next two years, the 
Mughals desisted from making another military move 1n the Deccan. But 
in 1588, the situation in Ahmadnagar kingdom suddenly took a dramatic 
turn which encouraged the Mughals to intervene there. This new 
situation compelled Raja ‘Ali Khan also to get involved in the move 
initiated by the Mughals. It was in 1588 that Murtada Nizam Shah I was 
murdered by his son Husayn, who in turn was murdered a few months later 
by a powerful group of the nobles, led by Jamai Khan, who raised to the 
throne Isma'il, son of Burhan, then a refugee at Akbar's court. These 
developments in Ahmadnagar tempted Akbar to make another attempt to 
extend his sway over that kingdom. He recalled Burhan from Tirah, 
where he was serving against the Afghan rebels, and asked him to proceed 
to the Deccan for seizing the Ahmadnagar throne. At the same tıme, Akbar 
directed ‘Aziz Kokah, the governor of Malwa, and Raya ‘Ali Khan, to 
assist Burhan in his efforts to establish himself at Ahmadnagar.*! 


The first attempt made by Burhan to enter Ahmadnagar territory 
and raise a following among the Ahmadnagar nobles was not success- 
ful.4? One could, possibly, ascribe the failure of the first attempt to his 
decision to enter Berar only with his own contingent of 1000 troops, 
refusing to take with him the force offered to him by the Mughal 
authorities. He, apparently, decided to adopt this course on the assump- 
tion that the people in Berar and Ahmadnagar would resent his going there 
at the head of the Mughal force. Moreover, the capture of the Ahmadnagar 
throne with the help of a Mughal force would have also implied the 
acceptance of Akbar’s overlordship, which he perhaps wanted to avoid. 


After the failure of his first attempt, Burhan was able to perceive 
that he could establish himself at Ahmadnagar only with the help of a 
friendly power. Next year, ıe. ın 1591, he sought Raya ‘Ali Khan's 
assistance for making another attempt to capture the Ahmadnagar throne. 
Raja ‘Ali Khan, who at this time, was cooperating with the Mughals, 
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readily agreed to help Burhan, which was in pursuance of Akbar's 
directives to that effect. But the great interest shown by him on this 
occasion in trying to help Burhan in different ways goes to show that his 
enthusiastic support to Burhan went much beyond the limits of compli- 
ance with Akbar's direction. It ıs obvious that at this time Raya ‘Ali Khan 
regarded the early installation of a competent ruler at Ahmadnagar the 
safest guarantee against a possible Mughal advance into the Deccan, 
which he was obviously so anxious to avoid For ensuring Burhan’s 
success in Ahmadnagar, Raja ‘Ali Khan also tried to secure the coopera- 
tion of the ruler of Bijapur. He entered into a correspondence with 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, and eventually succeeded in securing the latter's 
cooperation in his efforts to instal Burhan on the throne of Ahmadnagar. 
As Raja ‘Ali Khan and Burhan jointly attacked Ahmadnagar from the 
north, the “Adıl Shahi army invaded Ahmadnagar from the south.“ Jamal 
Khan, who had usurped power in Ahmadnagar, was greatly perturbed by 
this concerted attack from two sides. After some initial dithering, he 
ultimately decided first to face the ‘Adil Shahi army advancing against 
him from the south. Jamal Khan succeeded in defeating the ‘Adil Shahi 
army at Naldrug.** But by the time he returned to Ahmadnagar, Raya ‘Ali 
Khan and Burhan had advanced as far as Rohankhed, a small town in 
southern Berar The desertions in the Jamal Khan’s camp weakened his 
position even before the army led by him came face to face with the 
invading army Raya ‘Ali Khan's troops comprised a major part of the 
combined force, though Burhan’s own contingent as well as a small body 
of the Mughal horsemen were also present. In the battle that was fought 
between the two armies at Rohankhed, Burhàn with the consent of Raja 
‘Ali Khan stood aside. He issued instructions to his contingent not to 
intervene/in the fight unless Raya ‘Ali Khan should appear to lose the 
battle. Consequently, it were the Khandesh troops led by Raya ‘Ali Khan 
who did most of the fighting in the battle of Rohankhed, where Jamal Khan 
was defeated and killed. One could, thus, say that ıt was Raja ‘Ali Khan 
who was chiefly instrumental in installing Burhan on the throne of 
Ahmadnagar.*5 


After Jamal Khan's defeat in the battle of Rohankhed, Burhan 
ascended the Ahmadnagar throne and assumed the title Burhan Nizám 
Shah II. Raja ‘Ali Khan returned to Burhanpur after stationing some of 
his troops at Ahmadnagar for assisting Burhan.46 
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It may be noted at this point that by cooperating with the Mughals 
and by assisting Burhan in his efforts to secure the throne of Ahmadnagar, 
Raja ‘Ali Khan had temporarily made his position quite unassailable. 
This, on the one hand, gained him the goodwill of the Mughal imperial 
authority, and, on the other hand, the presence of a friendly Ahmadnagar 
kingdom ruled by a competent ruler assured him of effective help and 
protection in the possible eventuality of the Mughals renewing their 
military pressure against him. One could thus say that by becoming a 
willing ally of Akbar, on this occasion, Raya ‘Ali Khan not only managed 
to save his small kingdom from being overrun by a Mughal army that 
would have certainly come to help Burhan, but he was also able to 
strengthen his position vis-à-vis the other Deccan states, particularly 
Ahmadnagar It is, therefore, understandable that during the next four 
years, 1.e. down to 1595, Mughal relations with the state of Khandesh 
were exceptionally cordial 


Akbar, however, was greatly disappointed by the subsequent 
behaviour of Burhan, for his behaving like an independent ruler and for 
his not sending the agreed peshkash after occupying the Nizam Shahi 
throne." It could be argued that Burhan Nizam Shah II was not inclined 
to acknowledge Akbar’s overlordship and other commitments made by 
him to the Mughal emperor before leaving Agra in 1589, as he had 
occupied the Ahmadnagar throne without using the forces placed at his 
disposal by the Mughal authorities By contrast, his attitude towards Raya 
* Ali Khàn during the same period was particularly warm and friendly. He 
fully recognized that without Raja 'Ali Khan's assistance, 1t could have 
been nearly impossible for him to ascend the throne of Ahmadnagar. This 
closeness and friendship between Burhan and Raya ‘Ali Khan was noted 
at the Mughal court and Akbar tried to use Raja ‘Ali Khan’s influence on 
Burhan for persuading him to abide by the promises that he had made to 
the Mughals at the time of his leaving Agra in 1589. 


In 1591, Akbar sent Shaykh Abu’l-Fayd Faydi to Khandesh asking 
Raja ‘Ali Khan to give proper advice to Burhan Nizam Shah and persuade 
him to acknowledge the Mughal emperor’s suzerainty. Simultaneously, 
three ambassadors, namely, Khajah Amin al-Din, Mir Muhammad Amin 
and Mir Munir, were sent to the rulers of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and 
Golconda, respectively.*? In the message which these envoys carried, 
Akbar promised to the Deccan rulers that if they agreed to submitto him, 
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they would be allowed to continue to hold their territories. But in case 
of their refusal to submit, they were threatened with the march of the 
Mughal armies for dislodging them from their territories. 


It seems that from this time onwards Akbar was giving more and 
more importance to the task of achieving his aims in the Deccan. He began 
preparations for invading the Deccan plateau. According to Abu'1-Fadl, 
Akbar appointed Prince Murad as the governor of Malwa, at this time, 
with the order that in case the four embassies sent to the Deccan states 
were not successful, then he (Murad) should be prepared to advance into 
the Deccan. 


In 1593, the four ambassadors returned from the four Deccan 
states without achieving anything tangible. However, Faydi's mission to 
Khandesh proved to be successful to some extent. But in Ahmadnagar, 
where he had gone after completing his mission at Burhanpur, he proved 
to be a faılure. Raja ‘Ali Khan had offered his submission. He also gave 
the hand of one of his daughters in marriage to Prince Salim." But Burhan 
Nizam Shah II, who had received many favours during his stay at Akbar’s 
court, did not send any peshkash, neither did he offer submission to the 
Mughal emperor. The presents that he sent to Akbar's court through 
Faydi were considered ridiculously small and cheap—fifteen elephants, 
some fabrics of the Deccan and a few Jewels.“ By not offering the 
peshkash and submission, Burhan Nizam Shah II had clearly indicated 
that he was not willing to give up his status as the sovereign ruler of 
Ahmadnagar. He seems to have persisted in the same course that his 
predecessor Murtada Nizam Shah I had adopted in his relations with the 
Mughals. This attitude of Burhan greatly annoyed Akbar who decided to 
make a show of strength against Ahmadnagar by ordering large scale 
mobilization of forces in Malwa. 


Sometime in 1593, Prince Daniyal was nominated the commander 
of the army mobilized in Malwa apparently for invading Ahmadnagar. 
‘Abd al-Rahim Khân-ı Khanan and other Mughai officers were sent to 
accompany him.55 But this expedition never took off. After some time 
Prince Dânıyâl was recalled from Malwa.” 


It 1s, however, significant that the army mobilized in Malwa in 
1593 did not commence its march towards the Deccan until 1595. This 
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army made a move towards Ahmadnagar only after the Mughals were 
invited to intervene in Ahmadnagar by one of the factions of Nizam Shahi 
nobles after Burhan’s death on 8th April, 1595. From this, one can see 
thatas long as Burhan was alive, despite his warlike postures, Akbar was 
reluctant to actually march his armies into Ahmadnagar. The mobiliza- 
tion of the army in Malwa in 1593 was perhaps aimed at intimidating 
Burhan rather than for actually invading the Deccan without further delay. 
The actual march into the Deccan was made possible only by the 
developments at Ahmadnagar following Burhan’s death in 1595. 

After Burhan’s death, his son Ibrahim succeeded him. He was in 
turn killed in a battle with Biyapuri forces within a few months of coming 
to the throne.5? Following Ibrahim’s removal from the scene, the nobles 
of Ahmadnagar came to be divided into several factions led by Chànd 
Bibi, Miyan Manjhü, Ikhlas Khan and Abhang Khan respectively. Each 
one of these factions put up their own protege as the candidate for the 
throne. Thus came into the field fourclaimants to the Nizam Shahi throne. 
The forces at Ahmadnagar proper were so evenly divided between two 
of these contenders that they ran for sometime, simultaneously, two 
parallel administrations, one inside the fort under the control of Chand 
Bibi, another outside the fort under the control of Abhang Khan and Ikhlas 
Khan. Failing to gain an upper hand at Ahmadnagar, Miyan Manjhü, 
leader of one of the factions, in a desperate bid invited Prince Murad 
(who in the meanwhile had returned to Malwa) to assist him in gaining 
control of the admınistration.58 For the Mughals, this was obviously a 
long awaited opportunity. As soon as Prince Murad and ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Khan-i Khanan received Miyan Manjhü's appeal, they moved swiftly 
towards Ahmadnagar with a large force. One may assume that they acted 
in this manner only after obtaining the Emperor’s concurrence. 


To ensure Raja ‘Ali Khan’s willing cooperation in the planned 
military operations in Ahmadnagar, Akbar ordered that the territory of 
Nandurbar should be returned to him ( 1595 ) °° Already by this time Raya 
* Ali Khan had renewed his submission to the Mughal emperor and this 
relationship was further reinforced by the marriage of his daughter to 
Prince Salim.59 Now Raja ‘Ali Khan willingly joined the Mughals ın 
their campaign.9! The restoration of Nandurbar to Khandesh should have 
further cemented these ties. 
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From the Mughal point of view the siege of Ahmadnagar did not 
progress satisfactorily. This lack of progress was on account of dissen- 
sions in the imperial army, of which the hostility between Prince Murad 
and ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan was the most conspicuous manifesta- 
tion. Chand Bibi, who acted as regent of the infant ruler, Bahadur, took 
advantage of these dissensions. Under her able leadership the Ahmadnagar 
troops defended the fort stoutly.9? Since Raja 'Ali Khan, despite his close 
ties with the Mughals at this time, was not reconciled to the total 
destruction of the Deccan kingdoms, he tried to help the garrison secretly 
to hold on to their position. When it was found out by the Mughal officers 
that he was helping the garrison, Raja ‘Ali Khan was removed by Prince 
Murad’s order from the position that he was commanding. This fact has 
been specifically mentioned by the chronicler of Ahmadnagar, Sayyid 
‘Ali Tabàtaba'.5? 


However, the garrison of the fort, valiantly led by Chand Bibi, 
was not in a position to continue its resistance indefinitely. Ultimately, 
the garrison proposed a peace treaty on 23rd February, 1596. It seems 
that by this time Prince Murad had also grown anxious about his position 
because by now it had become known that a BiJapuri force commanded 
by Suhay] Khan was coming to the rescue of the garnson.5* In view of the 
persisting dissensions in his camp and the threat posed by the forces 
advancing from the side of Bijapur, Murad was inclined to end the 
operations as early as possible. As soon as Chand Bibi proposed a 
peace treaty, the offer was promptly accepted by Prince Murad. 


The terms of the treaty agreed to by Murad and Khan-i Khanan 
were to the effect that (a) Bahadur would be recognized as the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar,®* (b) he would accept Akbar's overlordship, (c) the 
territory of Berar would be ceded to the Mughals, and (d) the Ahmadnagar 
authorities would also give other valuable gifts to Akbar." 


There 1s no mention in the sources of Raja ‘Ali Khan playing arole 
in arranging the peace treaty between Ahmadnagar and the Mughals in 
1596 It may be presumed that perhaps he was not associated with the 
negotiation that preceded the treaty. The reason behind his exclusion 
might have been that Murad, being already suspicious of his attitude on 
this occasion, did not consider it politic to trust him in matters concerning 
the Ahmadnagar garrison. It is possible that he was also suspected by 
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Chand Bibi on account of his alliance with the Mughals and the help that 
he had extended to them during the campaign. Raja ‘Ali Khan’s motives 
had thus come to be suspected by both the parties to the dispute at this 
crucial juncture. 


From Raja ‘Ali Khan's attitude during the siege of Ahmadnagar, 
it may be conjectured that perhaps, despite his allıance with the Mughals, 
he still hoped to conirive a situation where the Mughals might have 
allowed the Nizam Shahi state to exist unmolested once ıt was forced to 
pay aformal allegiance to Akbar. But the turn of events dashed Raya ‘Ali 
Khan’s hope of dissuading the Mughals from annexing any part of Berar 
and Ahmadnagar which was bound to undermine the territorial integrity 
of Khandesh. 


Even after the conclusion of the above treaty, the struggle between 
the Nizam Shahi officers and the Mughal occupation forces continued. A 
large number of Nizim Shahi officers, after being reinforced by a 
Bijapüri army, were determined not to allow the Mughals to occupy the 
territory of Berar ceded to them under the terms of the treaty. In the course 
of this struggle, a major battle was fought between the Mughals and the 
joint forces of the Deccanis at Ashti on 8th February, 1597. Raja ‘Ali 
Khan, who was with the Mughals, was killed while fighting against the 
Deccan forces, but his body could not be found.5* On not being able'to 
trace Raja ‘Ali Khan's body among those killed at Ashtı on the day of 
battle, the Mughalofficers assumed thateither he had fled from the battle 
or had crossed over to Deccan: side during the contest. Thus suspecting 
Raja ‘Ali Khan's loyalty Mughals plundered his сатр." The next day 
Raya ‘Ali Khan’s dead body was found amongst the dead. Realizing their 
mistake the Mughal officers hastily restored to Raya “Ali Khan’s retain- 
ers the banners, kettle drums and other insignia of their dead king." The 
body of Raya ‘Ali Khan was taken to Burhanpur and buried there with full 
honours.” | 


It seems the Mughal attitude at Ashti in suspecting Raja ‘Ali 
Khàn's loyalty and plundering his camp proved to be a new turning point 
in the history of Mughal-Khandesh relations. Though the Mughals 
frantically tried to retrieve the situation by restoring the plundered 
Khandesh insignia and by burying Raja ‘Ali Khan's dead body with full 
honours, it was not of much avail. All these gestures, aimed at placating 
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the hurt feelings of the ruler's successor had come too late to make any 
difference. The strain in the Mughal-Khandesh relation went on steadily 
growing after Raja ‘Ali Khan's death as the latter's successor Bahadur 
and his officers were no longer prepared to trust the Mughals. Even 
before open rupture in their relations, which came out in 1601, the new 
Khandesh ruler was apparently all the time making secret preparations 
for a showdown with the Mughals. Bahádur's moving his entire 
establishment from Burhanpur to the fort of Asirgarh and his parleys with 
the Portuguese during the four years preceding the fall of Asirgarh were, 
apparently, a part of the efforts that he was making to prepare himself for 
facing the Mughal onslaught which he nghtly considered inevitable. 


This discussion may thus be concluded with the remark that the 
Mughal-Khandesh relations following Raja ‘Ali Khan’s accession were 
never free froma strong undercurrent of mutual suspicion and bitterness. 
The growing strain 1n Mughal-Khandesh relations during this period 
appears to have stemmed from two basic factors. Firstly, it was, 
apparently, caused by the Khandesh ruler's extreme reluctance to assist 
the Mughals in their expansionist drive towards the Deccan. He rightly 
perceived the Mughal ambitions with regard to Berar and Ahmadnagar 
not being in the long term interests of his principality. “The second 
important factor causing this strain was the Khandesh ruler’s grievance 
over the loss of Handia, Bijagarh and Nandurbar to the Mughals. On the 
other hand, it seems throughout this period, the Mughals, on their part, 
regarded the close cooperation of the Khandesh ruler with them as of 
decisive significance for the success of their plans in the Deccan, 
particularly with regard to those pertaining to Berar and Ahmadnagar. 
The Mughals were, thus, all the time endeavouring to secure the Khandesh 
ruler's cooperation in their diplomatic as well as military moves aimed 
at extending their sway over Berar and parts of Ahmadnagar In 1595, 
they went to the extent of restoring Nandurbar to Khandesh for securin g 
Raja ‘Ali Khan's cooperation. But on other occasions, they were not 
averse to even coercing him for achieving the same end. Such an uneasy 
pattern of relations between these two powers was bound to lead to a 
situation of crisis in the wake of Akbar's occupation of Berar and 
Ahmadnagar. Once the Mughals had gained permanent footholds in these 
regions they were no longerina desparate need of the cooperation of the 
Khandesh ruler. In the changed situation the presence of Khandesh 
kingdom was increasingly becoming more of a source of embarrassment 
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to them. They had established their headquarters near Burhanpur well 
before Khandesh was annexed to the Mughal empire. In this situation the 
Khandesh ruler’s clandestinely opposing the Mughal ambition of gaining 
a permanent foothold in the Deccan could seriously jeopardize the 
military operations that the Mughal officers were called upon to conduct 
in Berar and the northern part of the Ahmadnagar kingdom during 1597- 
1600. Thus one might suspect that the breakdown of the Mughal- 
Khandesh alliance following the incidents at Ashti was inevitable. Ithad 
to take place оп one or the other ground. The plunder of Raja ‘AliKhan’s 
camp at Ashti and Bahadur’s subsequent intransigence were only the 
ostensible reasons of the final cleavage. The real cause of the breakdown 
was the changed perception of the Mughals regarding Khandesh’s pos- 
sible military and political role in the Deccan. Khandesh had to go as 
following the Mughal-Ahmadnagar treaty of 1596, the Mughal imperial 
authorities had come to perceive its existence as an irritating hurdle in 
the way of consolidating their recent gains 1n the Deccan. 


NOTES 


(1) Fordetails, see my paper ‘‘Relations of Khandesh with the Mughal Empire 
(A.p. 1562-76)," Volume of Indian History Congress, presented at 
I.H.C., Gorakhpur, 1989 


(2) Abu'l-Fadl, Akbar-namah, ed. Mawlavi ‘Abd al-Rahim (Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Calcutta, 1876), vol. ii, p. 30. Abu'l-Fadl says that Mubarak 
Shah II himself requested the Emperor that ‘‘his daughter should be 
included into the H.M.'s harem.’’ However, contrary to this, Hàjjf al- 
Dabir, the author of Zafar al-Wálih bi Muzaffar wa Аии (M F. 
Lokhandwala [An Arabic History of Gujarat] [Baroda, 1970], vol. i, р. 
60), says that “Mubarak Shah II gave his daughter to Akbar on demand, 
and sent her to Mandu with Akbar’s envoy, I‘timad Khân.” The territory 
of Handia was also given to Akbar ın the form of ‘‘dowry.’’ 


(3) Cf. Firishtah, Ta’rikh-1 Fırıshtah (Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow), vol. 
і, p. 136; Sayyid ‘Alî Tabataba’, Burhan-i Ma’ йит (Delhi, 1936), p. 
466. 

(4) Ta’ rikh-i Firishtah, vol ii, p. 288. 


(5) Ibid. 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


Referring to an event of 1579 c.z., when Shah Budagh Khan, the Mughal 
governor of Malwa, demanded tribute from the ruler of Khandesh, Hájji 
al-Dabircalls him ‘Adil Shah. Referring to another event of 1586, when 
Mirz3 ‘Aziz Kokah demanded a passage through the Khandesh territory, 
Hay al-Dabir again identifies him as ‘Adil Shah. See Zafar al-Walsh (tr.), 
vol. i, p. 63. 


Cf. Akbar-namah, vol. iii, pp 197-98. R.P. Tripathi (Rise and Fall of the 
Mughal Empire [Allahabad, reprint, 1981], pp. 313-14) says that *'the 
situation had turned so tense that even the Khandesh ruler sent a strong 
army to strengthen the hands of the Nizam [Shah] against the Mughals.”’ 
R.P. Tripathi has identified the ruler of Khandesh acting in this manner 
as Muhammad Shah, which is a slip. At this time, Raya ‘Ali Khan was the 
ruler of Khandesh. 


Epigraphica Indica, Arabic & Persian Supplement (a.D. 1921-30). 
Continuation of Epıgraphıca Indo-Moslemica (a.p. 1 925-26), pp. 1-2. 
“The construction of this mosque, which is one of the meritorious acts 
of the age and like a mole on the beautiful face, was ordered by our lord 
and master the Sultan, son of the Sultân, son of the Sultan, son of Sultan 
“dil Shah, son of Mubarak Shan, son of Adil Shah al-Fardqi, al-Umari, 
al-Adawi, may God perpetuate his Kingdom and sovereignty. The 
construction of this mosque was commenced in the days of the Faruqiya, 
Adilya, on the fourth of the month of Shaban in the year A.H. 992 (i.e. 
August a.D. 1584], and its happy completion on the 6th of Rabi-ul-Akhir 
in the year A н. 996 [1.e. March a.D. 1588]. d 


Akbar-namah, vol. iii, рр 197-98; Khayah Nizam al-Din Ahmad's 
Tabagât-ı Akbari, ed B.De (Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1935), vol. ii, p. 
333 Also see Badayuni, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, ed. Mawlavi Ahmad Ali 
(Calcutta, 1865), vol. ii, p. 244. 


Akbar-namah, vol. iii, p. 206, Tabaqat-i Akbari, vol. ii, p. 333; Muntakhab 
al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, p. 250. 


Akbar-namah, vol пі, p 206. 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol ii, p. 250; T: abagat-ı Akbari, vol. ii, p. 333. 


Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, p. 250. 
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(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
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Akbar-namah, vol. iii, pp 261-62; Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. it, p 
253, Tabaqat-i Akbari, vol. ii, p. 336. 


Akbar-namah, vol. iii, pp. 261-62; Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol ii, р. 
266. Tabaqat-ı Akbar, vol. ii, p. 340, Ta’ rikh-1 Firtshtah, vol. i, pp 263- 
64 Both Nizam al-Din Ahmad and Badayini call the Mughal envoy as 
Maqsud Jawhari, while Abu’1-Fadl calls him Maqsüd Damba 


The letter was produced by Khajah Abu'l-Hasan Turbati See Shahnawaz 
Khan, Ma’ athir al-Umara’,ed. Mawlavi ‘Abd al-Rahim, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1888), vol i,p. 687 Heisa different person from 
Аат Khan, the brother of Nür Jahan, who was also called Khajah Abu'l- 
Hasan SeetranslatorH Beveridge’s note in translation of Ma’ athir al- 
Uma: a’ (reprint, Patna, 1979), pp 328-29. Khayah Abu 1-Hasan Turbati 
also held the title of Rukn al-Sultanat He was made the Diván of the 
Deccan during Akbar's reign and served there under Prince Daniyal See 
Ma'àtlur al-Umara’, vol 1, p 737. 


Jahangir simply writes in his memoirs that Khajah Abu'l-Hasan had 
discovered a letter amongst the property and articles of Raja ‘AliKhan 
after the annexation of Khandesh This letter was written by Mirza ‘Aziz 
Kokah addressed to Raya ‘Ali Khan, in which he had used very abusive 
andderogatory language forEmperor Akbar When Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah 
was summoned to the court and asked to read the letter loudly he read it 
in the presence of nobles and expressed no shame or regret overit Then 
he (Jahangir) ordered to punish hım by depriving him of his jágir See 
Jahangir, Tuzuk-i Jahángiri, ed. Syed Ahmad (Aligarh, 1864), p.39 Also 
see Ma’ athir al-Umara’,vol 1, p 687. 


In 1575 c z. ‘Aziz Kokah was degraded from the position of an amir and 
was confined inside a garden at Agra for his opposition to the enforcement 
of dagh-o-chehrategulations Akbar-namah, vol.i, pp. 6789-80 Forthe 
next two years “Aziz Kokah remained in confinement. It was, perhaps, 
during this period that he wrote the above mentioned letter to Каја ‘Ali 
Khan ‘Aziz Kokah’s differences with Akbar over the religious issues and 
his subsequent departure to Makkah occurred at later stage, in 1592-93 
Cf Akbar-namah, vol. in, p. 638, Ma’ Gthir al-Umara’, vol. 1, pp 
683-84 


Zafar al-Walth (tr ), vol 1, p. 63. 


Ibid. 
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Cf. Akbar-namah, vol. iii, p. 284, 290. Also see R. P. Tripathi, Rise and 
Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 263. 


Akbar-namah, vol. iii, pp. 266-67,280. 


Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, p. 324 Alsosee T. W. Haig, *“The Farugi 
Dynasty of Khandesh,”’ Indian Antiquary, 1918, p 145. 


Tabagat-i Akbari, vol. ii, pp. 393-94; Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol ii, p. 
343; Ta'rikh-ı Firishtah, vol. ii, p 288; T. W. Haig, ‘‘The Faruqi 
Dynasty of Khandesh,"' p 145. 

Ta’ rikh-1i Firishtah, vol ii, p. 288. 

Ibid.; T. W. Нар, “ The Faruqi Dynasty of Khandesh,'' p 145. 
Akbar-namah, vol iii, p. 489; Tabagât-ı Akbari, vol. 1i, pp. 383-84 
Akbar-namah, vol. iii, p. 464; Tabaqat-i Akbari, vol. ii, pp. 383-84; 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, p PP- 360-62; Ta'rikh-iFirıshtah, vol. ii, 
p. 288; Zafar al-Walih (tr.), vol. i, pp. 63-64. 

Burhan-i Ma’ athir, pp 612-13. 


Zafar al-Walih (tr.), vol. i, pp. 63-64; also see T. W. Haig, "The Faruqi 
Dynasty of Khandesh,"' p. 145. 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

The author of Zafar al-Walıh bi Muzaffar wa Alihi says that Raja ‘Ali 
Khan sent this message with his wazir Asaf Khan (Zafar al-Walih [tr.], 
vol. i, pp. 63-64) while the author of Burhan-ı Ma’ athir, Sayyid ‘Ali 
Tabataba’, simply says that a man was sent with the message to Fath-Allah 
Shirazi. (Burhan-i Ma’ athir, p. 550.) 


Akbar-namah, vol. iii, p. 489; Ta'rikh-i Firishtah, vol. i, p. 265; 
Burhan-i Ma’ athir, p. 550 


See Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, pp. 360-62. 
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Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, pp. 360-62, Burhan-i Ma’ athir, p. 550. 


Ta’ rikh-i Firishtah, vol.i,p 256, vol u, p. 289, T. W. Haig, '" The Faruqi 
Dynasty of Khandesh,'* p. 145 


Akbar-namah, vol iii, p 489; Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. ii, pp. 360- 
62, Ta’ rikh-i Firishtah, vol. 1, p. 265, vol. ii, p 288, Burhan-i Ma’ athir, 
p. 549. 

Akbar-namah, vol. їйї, pp 489-90, Ta’ rikh-i Firishtah, vol i, p 265, 
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THE JAIN COMMUNITY IN 
THE DELHI SULTANATE 


PUSHPA PRASAD 


THE Jains as a community have an interesting history in the various 
periods of our past. Their rich contributions to philosophy and literature, 
often pursued as a separate tradition, parallel their mercantile affilia- 
tions. The monks with their asceticism and learning have co-existed with 
a dedicated and wealthy laity. 


The present article seeks to bring together the considerable 
evidence that exists of the fortunes of the Jain community under the Delhi 
sultans, 13th-15th centuries. 


Among the Jain sources, the most significant ate the Prabandhas, 
based on historical traditions and anecdotes carefully preserved and 
transmitted through a line of Jain teachers. It is a form of literature 
peculiar to Western India. The Prabandhas which have proved useful 
to us are the Prabhavaka Charıta of Prabhachandra Suri (1277 c.E.), 
Prabandha Cintamani of Merutung (1305), Vividha Tirth Kalpa of 
Jinaprabha Suri (1333), Prabandha Kosa of Rajashekhara (1349), and 
the Jagaducarita of Sarvananda (14thcentury). Several other Prabandhas 
composed in the 13th and 14th centuries have been collected and edited 
by Jinavijaya Muni in Puratana Prabandha Samgraha.* 


Apart from this the Pattavalis (the list of Jain teachers) of 
different sects, such as Kharataragaccha and Tapagaccha, also provide 
significant details about the condition of the Jain community. These 
Pattavalis also tell us the relationship of these teachers with the ruling 
sultans and record the nature of the favours they gained from them. These 
also give us the routes followed by the Jain acaryas with details of the 
towns and villages visited by them.? 


A few incidental references to the Jain community occur in the 
collection of Jain poems, composed in Apabhramsa, Rajasthani and 
Hindi.? These poems are panegyrics and primarily intended to glorify the 
Jain order. 
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Persian chronicles of the Sultanate period do not seem to shed 
light on this community. When the Arabs invaded Sind, they found here 
a community of people called Samans or Samanis, generally supposed 
to be the followers of Buddhism. Most likely the term Samanis or 
Sâmâns is another form of $Sramanas? which would stand equally for both 
the Jains and Buddhist ascetics. In early Greek accounts and Asokan 
inscriptions the term Sramanais used for both groups. Yuan Chwang in 
his account mentions that among Jains ‘‘the great disciples were bhikshus 
and the small ones were called Sramaneras.””! Further ıt is relevant to 
quote Badayuni, who during Akbar's reign wrote: ‘‘Moreover Samanis 
and Brahmans managed to get frequent private audiences with His 
Majesty ''? Here the term Samanis means a devotee and a monk. Lowe 
has taken Samans as Buddhist monks, though ıt refers to Jain ascetics,’ 
who were commonly called Sweras ın the medieval period.!? 


The accounts of Vijnapati Triveni reveal that the Jains lived in 
Sind upto 15th century, !! and, therefore, the Arab's use ofthe term Saman 
being intended for Jains cannot be ruled out. Another early Arab 
reference to the Jains occursın the account of Sulayman the merchant He 
wrote ın 851 c E.: ‘‘There are persons (ın India) who in accordance with 
their profession wander in the woods and mountains... Sometimes they 
have nothing to eat but herbs and the fruits of the forest. Some of them 
go about naked, others stand naked with the face turned towards the sun 
having nothing on buta panther’s skin ''!? This description 15 applicable 
to the Jains only. 


Jain sources mention that in early medieval period their commu- 
nıty particularly consisted of the commercial class, LE. bankers, the 
money lenders or the merchants. However, Barani has used the term 
multâni for merchants and moneylenders.?? ‘Isami makes no distinction 
between Hindus and Jains and according to him Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(1324-51) patronized both of them.” 


We learn from the Kharataragaccha Pattavali (completed ın v.s. 
1393/1336-37 c.E.) of the various pilgrimages, installation of statues, 
construction and repairs of temples and other acts of worship undertaken 
by Jains in the territory of the sultans, occasionally with their express 
permission. 
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Of the important rulers who were reportedly met by the Kharatara 
acaryas, we might specially mention Durlabharaja Caulukya of Gujarat, 
Naravarman of Malawa, Kumarapala of Tribhuvanagiri, Madanapala of 
Delhi, Arnoraja and Prithviraja III of Ajmer, Udya Simha and Cacigadeva 
of Jalor, Sultan Qutb al-Din Khalji and Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq of Delhi. 


The Kharataragaccha Pattavali says that when Jinacandra (v.s. 
1211-1223/ 1156-66 c E,) was the acarya, Turks had come upto the 
outskirts of Delhi without meeting any resistance. Later in v.s. 1257/ 
1191 c.E. Jınapatı Suri who was at Ajmer, owing to the unsettled 
conditions created by the Mlecchas, left this place and moved to Ranaka 
Kelhana at Lavanakheta !5 Again in v.s. 1253/1193 c.E., despite distur- 
bances at Anhillapattana, the Jain laity and acaryas continued their pious 
work such as consecration of Jain images and the holding of different 
religious ceremonies at different places." During this period the acaryas 
received support from minor chiefs like Asaraja, the Ranaka of 
Daridreraka in the territory of Bagada; and Prithvicandra, the ruler of 
Nagarkot, in whose court Pandit Manodananda was defeated by Jinapala 
the author of the first two parts of Kharataragaccha Pattavali.!? Jainism 
also flourished in Gujarat during this period. Vastupala, Tejapala and 
Jagadu Shah, a Jain Bama of the Kutch region, undertook different 
religious activities. Jains erected temples of the Tirthankars and made 
pilgrimages to the Jain holy places. Besides they improved the condi- 
tions of Sravakas and Sravikas (monks and nuns) and patronized the 
learned of these places Jagadu Shah, the wealthiest merchant of his time, 
rendered help to people in general during the famine of v.s. 1315/1258- 
59 c.E , affecting different parts of India. At this time the prices of corn 
soared and even the granarıes of the kings were empty. Jagadu Shah gave 
400,000 mans of corn to Visaladeva, king of Anahillavada; 600,000 
mans to the king of Sind; 16,00,000 mans to the king of Mewar 9,00,000 
mans to the king of Malawa; 16,00,000 mans to kings of Benaras; and 
10,50,000 mans to Nasir al-Din, the sultan of Delhi.” 


During the Khalji period Jains attracted the attention of Sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji (1296-1316). He was by nature a despotic ruler?? and 
worked only in the interest of his kingdom. During this period several 
Jains were employed in services of the state. Nain, a Jain, was an officer 
under Sultan Jalal al-Din Khalji (1290-96) while his son Dusaju served 
in Meru Taman under the Tughluqs.?' In another instance, Thakkur Pheru 
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was the mint master during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji and continued 
his services under Shihab al-Din ‘Umar, Qutb al-Din Mubarak and 
possibly also Ghiyâth al-Din Tughlug.” 


During this period there was no learned Digambara acarya in 
northern India. Therefore most of the Jains went to the South and 
succeeded in inducing acarya Mahasena?’ to the South and succeeded in 
inducing acarya Mahasena? to come over to Delhi to defend the Jain 
faith. Mahasena appeared before ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji and held religious 
discussions with his adversaries. The sultan bowed before this acarya 
for his profound learning and asceticism. Another Digambara Jain 
Purancandra of Delhi was also close to the sultan, and through him 
perhaps 'Ala' al-Din Khalji came 1nto contact with the acaryas of the 
Digambara sect. ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji had also contact with the acaryas 
of the Swetambara sect. He thus honoured acarya Ramacandra Suri, a 
Jain poet.?5 


The Kharataragaccha Pattavali on the other hand gives details 
of the atrocities committed on the Jain community during the reign of 
‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. In v.s. 1370/1313 c.r. Jinacandra Sum had a 
religious celebration of Jabalipura (Jalor), the Mlecchas destroyed this 
fair and captured the whole town.”* But the conditions seem to have 
changed after a year Banarsi Das in his Ardhakathanaka records that 
Jain Srimala merchants had spread almost all over north India. In 1314 
c.E. the sons of a Srimal named Manal and others with their cousins, 
Malha and Dhandhu, successfully led a huge congregation of pilgrims, 
travelling with as many as three hundred carts, to a distant and sacred 
temple at Phaludi despite the fact that '* Ajmer and its neighbourhood was 
troubled by hostile Muslim forces.” 


This Kharatara Pattavali further reports that in 1318 Thakkura 
Acala Simha secured a farman from Qutb al-Din Mubarak Shah and 
organized a pilgrimage of Jains (called Samgha yatra) to Hastinapura, 
Kanyanayana, Mathura and other holy places under the leadership of 
Jinacandra Sum who was the pontiff of Kharataragaccha during 1248- 
1319 c.E. Along with other prominent Jains of Delhi, Pheru also joined 
the pilgrims.28 As they reached Tilpat near Yognipura (Delhi), an acarya 
of the rival Drammakapurıya sect complained to the sultan that Jinacandra 
Suri was using a golden parasol and a golden throne which were an 
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exclusive privilege of the sultan. The sultan summoned Jinacandra Suri 
to his presence but, finding no substance in the complaint, ordered the 
imprisonment of the rival acarya. Jinacandra Suri however pleaded with 
authorities and secured the release of his rival with the help of Pheru and 
others.” 


Jinaprabha Suri 1s said to have won the admiration of Asapati 
(Khaljiruler),?? mentioned in one of the Rasa texts, who invited the saint 
to come to his court at Delhi on the 5th and 11th lunar day.?! 


Jain sources dealing with the restoration of the pilgrimage centre 
Shatrunjaya give a fairly detailed account of the conciliatory policy of 
the sultans. Samar Shah (or Samar Singh)? was a close friend and 
counsellor of Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat, after its annexation by 
‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. He received permission from ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji 
to repair the famous Shatrunjaya temple of Palitana with great pomp in 
1315 c.E.3 Then Samar Shah was invited to Delhi by Qutb al-Din 
Mubarak Shah who made him his Vyavaharaka.* 


During the Tughluq period Jains enjoyed much freedom since 
more than one sultan of this dynasty reputedly entertained Jain Gurus. 
Ghıyath al-Din Tughluq issued a farman, dated v.s. 1380/1323 c.E. in 
favour of Rayapati, the father of Dharma Singh, a wealthy merchant and 
one of the disciples of Jinakusala Suri (1320-1382), who was the acarya 
of Kharataragaccha.** Rayapati proceeded on a pilgrimage escorted by 
Muslim troopers, and, on his return after a long pilgrimage, was given а 
grand reception at Delhi.” Dharma Singh, another Kharatara Jain, too 
had influence at Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq's court, since he was friendly 
with his chief minister “гі Neb.’ 


Another farman was issued in the same year by Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluq allowing the Sangh to undertake a pilgrimage from Bhimapallı.58 


Inconformity with Jain tradition, Bhim was another merchant who 
gave large sums of money in charity at the outbreak of famine in Gujarat 
during the reign of Ghiyath al-Din Tughlug in v.s. 1376/1321 с.к. This 
Bhim could possibly be the same who erected the Jain temple known as 
Bhimsinghprasad at Mount Abu.?? 
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In 1324 с.к. two rich Srimalis Rudapala and Niba from Delhi made 
arrangements for great festivities on the sacred occasion of installing a 
number of Tirthankara images in the temple of Shantinath at Sri Pattana.4° 
Samar Shah (or Samar Singh) mentioned above, acourtier of Qutb al-Din 
Khalji, was a great favourite of Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq who regarded 
him as his own son and sent him to Telingana where he built many Jain 
temples. In the succeeding years he remained there as a governor during 
the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlug.*! The significant position that 
Samar Singh sravaka enjoyed ıs attested by Nayacandra, who says ‘*Free 
from greed, Muhammad (bin Tughluq) used to give lakhs of dinars, 
scattering them like grass every year uniformly to acquire respect by 
helping the poor and the afflicted. He (Samar Shah) 15 the only great man 
and none else who obtained appreciation from Muhammad Shah." '4? 


During the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlug, the laity of the Jain 
community, merchants and acaryas enjoyed much freedom and many of 
them had direct access to him. Rajashekhara Bhim, Mahendra Suri, 
Bhattaraka Simha Kırttı, Somaprabha Sun, Somatilaka and Jinaprabha 
Sur: gained royal favours by virtue of their scholarly works.“ 


Jinaprabha Suri, who was the pattadhara of Jinakusala Sun of 
Kharataragaccha had considerable influence at the court of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq A detailed account of this appears in Vividha Tirth Kalpa 
and other sources. These sources relate an event of v.s. 1385/1328-29 
C.E. when a shıqdar invaded Asinagar and arrested a number of laymen 
as well as sravakas of the Jain community and broke the image of 
Parasavanath. The image of Mahavira which, however, had remained 
intact was taken to Delhi and transferred to Tughluqabad. Here 1t was 
kept for fifteen months under the custody of the Turks. In course of time 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and Jinaprabha Sur: both arrived at Delhi (or 
Yoganipura) from Deogırı. On this occasion Pandit Dhardahara sang the 
praises of Jinaprabha Suri. On hearing the same, the sultan was so 
impressed that he called Suri to his court. Suri metthe sultan in v s. 1385/ 
1328 c.r The sultan gave him a seat close by his side and asked about 
his welfare and conversed with him till midnight. The sultan was 
delighted with his poetic skill and knowledge and presented him with 
valuable gifts, out of which Suri accepted only afew Atthis moment Suri 
asked for a farman for the protection of Jain mrthas of Shatrunjaya, 
Girinara and Phalabaddhi ^ 
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On another occasion on a rainy day when Suri arrived at he royal 
palace, the sultan wiped his muddy feet with a cloth handed overby Malik 
Kafur.*® Suri bestowed blessings on the sultan and recited some verses 
in his praise. The sultan was highly pleased. At this moment Sun asked 
the sultan for the favour of handing over the image of Mahavira then kept 
at Tughluqabad. -This image was brought immediately and presented to 
Suriin ап open court. Subsequently the image was installed in the Malika 
Taj al-Din Sarai with great joy. Later a Jain monastery called Sultan 
Sarai (after the sultan) and a Jain temple were built.“ On the departure 
of Jinaprabha Suri to Maharashtra, his disciple Jinadeva Suri was given 
charge of activities at the Jain centre of Delhi-mandala. 


On another occasion, the sultan guided by the Jinaprabha Suri 
visited the Shatrunjaya temples at Palitana and idol houses of Girinara. 
At Shatrunjaya temple the sultan performed some acts of devotion 
appropriate to a leader of Jain Samgha. The sultan also discussed some 
problems related to Jain religion and gained an understanding of the 
teachings of Jinaprabha Suri. It is said that Jinaprabha Suri recited 
Persian verses at the royal court, and thereby awakened jealousy among 
some of the courtiers, both Muslim and non-Mulsim.* 


The Kanyanaya Mahavira Kalpa Parisesha says that Jinaprabha 
Suri received a farman from Muhammad bin Tughluq which secured the 
Chaityas built by Sahu Pethad, Sahu Sahaja and Thakur Acala of 
Daultabad from destruction by Turks.“ 


Muhammad bin Tughlug who held Jinaprabha Suri in high esteem 
15 said to have spoken thus ın the assembly of pandits: '*Had he (Suri) 
been present here, he would have resolved all my doubts?’’ At this 
moment Tay al-Malik, who had arrived from Daulatabad having touched 
his head to the earth, said that the Jain acarya was at Daulatabad. On 
hearing it the sultan ordered: ‘‘O Malik! proceed immediately to 
Dabirakhana, cause a farman to be written and despatch it duly to the 
Diwan of Daulatabad.” Sm Kutulkhan (Qutlugh Khan) the nayak (Vice- 
roy) of the city (of Daulatabad)“ respectfully communicated the message 
in the farman to Sun to the effect that the sultan had desired his presence 
at Delhi. Suri started for Delhi via Sr Allab-a-pur fort (fort of 
Allabapura), then to Siroha (Siroh1) and finally met the sultan. The latter 
enquired with kindness about his welfare. The sultan kissed his hands 
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With great affection and held him to his heart with great respect. Suri 
blessed the sultan and proceeded to the Surutaran Sarai. 


At another time in the month of Phalguna the sultan went out with 
his army to receive his mother Magadumai Jahan (Makhdümah-i J ahan), 
who was coming from Daulatabad along with Jinaprabha Suri. He met 
her at Vadathuna.5! The sultan gave Suri a splendid house, called 
Abhinava Sarai, near his palace to dwell in. It was renamed Bhattarya 
Sarai. On another occasion in v.s. 1389/1332 с.к. the sultan started his 
march towards the east along with Suri. The latter recovered possession 
of Mathura tirtha. Thinking that camp life must be troublesome to Suri, 
the sultan sent him back to Delhi from Agra in the company of Khoje Jahan 
Malika (Malik Khajah Jahan).5? Later, on receiving a farmán from the 
sultan for going to Hastinapura, Suri returned to his own place. This 
Jarman also mentioned that the Digambaras and Swetambaras could 
move about everywhere without any hindrance.5? 


Rice speaks of Muhammad bin Tughluq's deviation from Islam 54 
This inference is derived from an undated Padmavati stone inscription of 
Nagar taluka in Mysore. Here it is stated that Simhakirti, a Jain monk of 
the south, was present at the sultan's court during 1326-38.55 


Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq, the successor of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, followed in his foot-steps Firüz Shah was famous for his 
learning and philanthropy This liberal minded sultan invited Di gambara 
Jain saints and entertained them at his court. He also honoured the 
learned of the Jain community generally. According to the Jain sources 
he honoured the Jain poet Ratanshekhar, the author of Sripala Carita. At 
another occasion, Gunabhadra Suri, Munibhadra Sun and Mahendraprabha 
Sun, the pupil of Madan Suri, an astronomer and mathematician; were 
honoured.* 


Apart from this, an inscription of Rajgır dated v s. 1413/1356 с.к. 
records that the temple of Parsavanatha was repaired under the instruc- 
tion of Sultan Firüz Shàh.5? 


For the Lodi period Jain sources have little to offer. But one of 
the Prabandha texts informs us about the release of the Jain monk, Jiva 
Hamsa Suri, along with 500 prisoners by Sultan Sikandar Lodi upon a 
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plea made by the said monk.5? In another instance the sultan granted land 
for the maintenance of the Jain saint Jambuji near Malesvarin the Bikaner 
region. 


From the above survey it is clear that leaders, both spiritual and 
temporal, of the Jain community maintained exceptionally cordial rela- 
tions with the rulers. The object was to seek protection from the state for 
their religion, specially for the sacred shrines, and to persuade the court 
to give sympathetic consideration to the tenets of their creed. Their main 
concern was to protect their religion and literature. In this, as our 
evidence shows, they were largely successful. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
‘ISHRINIYYAT FOR THE NIGERIANS 


RASHEED A. RAJI 
INTRODUCTION 


In the history of Arabic and Islamic culture in Nigeria, no book has 
enjoyed the same popularity as does the ‘Ishriniyyat. Almost every 
aspect of life finds mention in the book. It is used by beggars in their 
chanting to ensure their daily bread, by the indigenous learned Muslims 
(the Mallams as they are called in Nigeria) for protection ensuring 
clientele, by Muslim societies for preventing disintegration, by the 
hunter to prevent his bullet from erring, by the ascetics and mystics as a 
safeguard against Hell Fire, and by Muslim market women to attract 
customers. A copy of the 'Ishriniyyat in a house is considered a 
protection against fire, burglanes, hurricane, snake bites, and termite 
invasion. The work is always chanted as a prelude to the Friday prayer 
(Salat al-Jumu'ah). Furthermore, it is always the major attraction 
during the ceremonies associated with the pilgrimage to Makkah and the 
visit to Madinah, as well as the birthday anniversary of the Prophet 
Muhammad (Mawlid al-Nabi). More importantly, it has served as a 
unifier between Muslim religious brotherhoods in Nigeria, i.e. the 
Qadiriyyah and the Tijânıyyah. 


The ‘Ishrintyyat1s a famous panegyric on the Prophet Muhammad 
(p.b.u.h.). It1s a composite work by two authors. The original poem was 
composed in Cordova in the year 604/1207-8 by Abū Zayd ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Yakhlaftan b. Ahmad al-Fazazi (d. 627/1230), a Muslim 
scholar and mystic, who served as secretary toa number of Arab princes 
in Spain and Morocco, and a later poet, Abi Bakr ibn Muhibb who wrote 
a takhmis (pentastichs) on the original Al-Fazâzi originally called the 
work al-Wasa’ il al-Mutaqabbalah (The Acceptable Means],! but soon 
acquired the designation "Ishriniyyát [The Twenties], because of the 
number of lines in each ode Each ode contains twenty lines, and the 
individual odes are arranged in alphabetical order of rhymed letters. 
Later, Abu Bakr b. Muhibb added three half-lines before each verse of 
Abu Zayd, and so created a work containing about 580 stanzas. The whole 
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work is commonly referred to in West Africa as the Ishriniyyat, and the 
two components are never recited separately 


Abu Bakr b. Muhibb made the ‘Ishriniyyat into real gasidah by 
supplying the traditional introduction to the Arabic odes (nasib). Here 
itis to be noted that instead of employing the usual amatory prelude, in 
which the poet expresses his nostalgia for his lost love, he begins by 
describing his nostalgia for the holy land (Makkah) and his desire to visit 
the tomb of the Prophet in Madinah for a union with him in spirit. Al- 
Fazazi, who was purely a mystic, avoided this preamble and moved 
immediately to his panegyric. Ibn al-Muhibb did so probably when he 
realized that the Hay (Pilgrimage) and zıyârah (visit to Madinah) were 
the two objectives on which al-Fazazi set his mind, and which fate did 
not allow him to accomplish Al-Fazâzi had earlier set himself ın the 
tradition ofthe ancient pre-Islamic poets, the authors of the oldest extant 
Arabic odes (a/-Mu'allagât), by having his poems recited at the Ka'bah 
by Ibn Musdâ al-Muhallabi? This act may account for why Nigerian 
Muslims, especially in the city of Ibadan, the second largest in Africa, 
believe that if a Muslim studies the "Ishriniyyat very well Allah will 
facilitate the pilgrimage to Makkah for hım.? Coincidentally, Alfa “Abd 
al-Rahman, the first man ın Ibadan to perform the Hayy journey, was the 
first Muslim to study the work, and his dwelling was designated “Пе 
Onishiriyan,’ meaning the house of an erudite scholar ın the science of 
the "Ishrintyyát. Consequently, his house became a place of assembly 
for the departing and arriving pilgrims 1n Oyo State remaining so up to 
the early fifties. 


FACTORS IN THE POEM'S PENETRATION INTO NIGERIA 


The ‘Ishriniyyat ultimately penetrated into West Africa and 
thereafter to Nigeria through Morocco and Timbuktu, where it had 
tremendously influenced not only the spiritual life of the Muslim popu- 
lation, but also their cultural, literary and social life. 


It 1s most likely that al-Fazazi was himself responsible for 
bringing the work from Cordova to Tilimsan, and from there to Morocco 
(Marrakush), and possibly to other cities 1n the Maghrib.* There is even 
some bit of evidence indicating that he may have had some contact with 
the Sudan. 
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Ibn al-Abbar reports that a poet, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub al- 
Kanimi (from Kanem, a state in Nigeria), was resident at the court of 
Ya‘qub al-Mansur, the Almohad sultan (d. 1199). He came to Morocco 
before A.H. 600/1200 c.E., and lived there for a period of time. There he 
became learned in Arabic literature, especially poetry. He died after 
having lived ın Spain for a while.5 Al-Maggari also describes him as a 
learned man and celebrated poet, who composed verses in honour of the 
sultan. Ibn al-Abbar describes him as a close friend of al-Fazazi.? There 
can hardly be any doubt that al-Kanimi learned the “Ishriniyyat from al- 
Fazazi at this time, but his role, 1f any, in introducing the poem to the 
Sudan 1s obscure. 


The role of the Timbuktu scholars in the spread of the knowledge 
of the ‘Ishrintyyat to Nigeria cannot be over-emphasized. By the end of 
the fifteenth century с.к , Timbuktu had already become famous for its 
intellectual activities. The town was founded by the Tawarig (Tuaregs) 
in the eleventh century c E. It began to attract merchants from North 
Africa and consequently superseded Walata as a commercial centre in the 
second half of the fourteenth century ? 


Throughout the sixteenth century in Timbuktu learning and reli- 
gıous authority were chiefly invested in the hands of the Masufah Tuareg 
family of Aqit, whose members provided a hne of scholarly qadis 
(judges) until the time of Moroccan invasion ın 1591.9 


According to the Ta’ rikh al-Sudan, ıt was Abu Bakr Biru who 
brought a copy of the 'Ishriniyyát to Timbuktu. Since the death of his 
great grandson Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti occurred ın 1036/1626-7, Abu 
Bakr himself might have died about the end of the 9/15th century с.в.10 
Abu al-Qasim al-Tu'àti, the second in succession to the learned Imam of 
the great Mosque of Timbuktu (d. 922/1516, according to others 935/ 
1528), introduced the reading of a section of the Qur'an with a simulta- 
neous reading of one letter (harf) from the "Ishriniyyat after the Friday 
prayer (ba'da salat al-Jumu'ah). This was a practice which continued 
after al-Tu’ati’s death.! 


The five-liners (Mukhammasat) of the ‘Ishrintyyat were anno- 


tated by Ahmad b Ahmad b ‘Umar b Muhammad b. Agit (1522-1583), 
thé'father of Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti This commentary 1s described 
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as his magnum opus. Ahmad Baba himself (1556/1627), the author of the 
famous biographical dictionary on the Sudan, Nay! al-Ibtihaj, also 
studied the ‘/shriniyyat under his father who wrote a commen. ary on the 
takhmis (pentastich) of this work by Ibn al-Muhibb. Itis likely that when 
Ahmad Baba’s own grand-father, Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Aqit 
(d. 991/1495), visited and taught in Kano, Nigeria, on his return from the 
pilgrimage to Makkah, the ‘Ishriniyyat was transmitted from him. 


THE ‘ISHRINIYYAT ON THE NIGERIAN SCENE 


It has been mentioned earlier that the *Ulama' (scholars) of 
Timbuktu were responsible for bringing the ‘Jshrintyyat to Agades and 
from there to Katsina in Nigeria However, the most prominent figure in 
the spread of the knowledge of the work 1n Nigeria was Ibn Sabbàgh 
Muhammad al-Kashinawi (d. 1655), popularly known as Dan Marina. 
Commenting on the leading role played by Katsina under the leadership 
of Dan Marina in the growth of Arabic scholarship in Nigeria, Hunwick 
says: 


The direct result of these scholarly contacts with Hausaland 
was the growth of an independent tradition of Arabic schol- 
arship which first shows itself in Katsina in the mid seven- 
teenth century. The first writer we know is a certain Dan 
Marina (Ibn Sabbagh), whose chief interest lies in the fact 
that he wrote a poem in praise of the Sultan of Bornu 
‘Ali, in which he celebrates the Sultan's victory over the 
Jukun (Kwararofa) of the Benue Valley.” 


Dan Marina, according to a popular legend about the ‘Ishriniyyat 
in Nigeria, 1s said to have received Ibn al-Muhibb in Katsina on the 
latter’s Journey to Makkah for the Hajj. It is also believed that Ibn 
al-Muhibb made his pentastichs on the ‘Ishriniyyat available to his host 
in appreciation of the hearty welcome and hospitality he was accorded.“ 
Dan Marina was also a teacher of Dan Masanıh (d. 1078/1667) who used 
his master's copy to produce his al-Nafhat al-*Anbariyyah which has 
greatly helped the spread of the *I5hriniyyatin Nigeria. Dan Masanih’s 
own commentary was used later by his pupil Shaykh Gibrima (born 1902 
and died 1957) 1n writing his al-Nawafih al-'Itriyyah al-Mukhtasarah 
min al-Nafhat al-'Anbariyyah. Although many prominent Muslim 
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scholars in Nigeria studied the ‘/shriniyyat and transmitted it to their 
pupils before the time of Dan Fodio, the popularity and the high circula- 
tion the work enjoys in the country today is one of the tremendous post 
effects of his Jihad for reviving the Arabic and Islamic culture.15 


VARIOUS USES TO WHICH THE ‘/SHRINIYYAT IS PUT 
(a) As an Aid to Learned PeoplelScholars 


Muslims in Nigeria believe that knowledge should be given the 
highest priority over all other things. According to them, the fact that 
Adam was given the privilege of populating the earth after excellin g the 
angels in knowledge, added to the fact that the first revelation to come to 
the Prophet Muhammad was about knowledge, confirmed their belief. 
Consequently, the first popular application of the "Ishriniyyát is the 
acquisition of knowledge Also, the belief in Nigeria among orthodox 
Muslim scholars that 1f any scholar has not read the “Ishriniyyât he 
should not be considered learned 1s supported by the Wazır of Sokoto, 
Shaykh Nasiru Kabara of Kano, the Sharif al-Salih of Maiduguri and 
Alhaj Bala Maiyefe of Kano. It seems that they all echo al-Maqqari’s 
praise of al-Fazazi, written more than three hundred years ago: 


In the Madih (panegyric) which he (al-Fazazi) composed on 
the Prophet, one observes a marvellous originality and com- 
mand of rhetoric. He depicted ће mu'jizát (evidentiary 
miracles), spoke succinctly about the elegance of the ayat 
(signs), thereby unveiled the enchantments. Islamic theologi- 
cal doctrine is just a branch among the various branches (of 
knowledge) on which he wrote voluminously Likewise, the 
genealogy (of the Prophet) issued forth and flowed freely from 
his memory." 


Alhaj Bala Maiyefe of Kano, the current leading chanter of the 
‘Ishriniyyat in Nigeria, Benin and Ghana, asserts that the work is used 
as an aid for achieving quick memory. Alhâj Maiyefe who had himself 
committed to memory the whole of the Qur'àn, the ‘Ishrintyyat, the 
Burdah, the Witriyyâr, as well as all available Madih works in Nigeria, 
quoted the following stanza as being the backbone of his success in 
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acquiring a wonderful memory which he asserted as having raised him to 
the present status he enjoys 1n the countries mentioned above. 


Wa illà faman turjà shaf â'atuhü ghadan 

Wa qad khafa kullu man ‘ada’ hu min al-Rida 
Wa аата bihi minhu' l-Maqama' I-Muhammada 
Sabugun bıla aynin qatibun bila mada 

*Alimun bila khattin, hafizu bila darsin ® 


Translation: 


Whose intercession can be hoped for on the 
Judgement Day besides his? 
Everyone except him was afraid of destruction 
He will fulfil it (antercession), as the highest 
function; 
He 1s strong with no fatigue, nearer without measure 
He learns without writing, memorizes without 
study. 
Lippert, one of the earliest writers on the history of Nigeria, 
adequately describes the popularity and the importance of ‘Ishrintyyat 
in the Muslims’ lıterary'and social life, when he says: 


The Ta’ rikh as-Sudân published by Houdas and Benoist, the 
historical importance of which has repeatedly received re- 
cognition, also offers us the first literary evidence of a work 
whose circulation in its homeland, the Sudan, approaches that 
of the Koran.!? 


Lippert is misaken in referring to the Sudan as the homeland 
(Heimat) of the “Ishrinıyyâr, which was, in fact, Spain Lippert, 
however, does not exaggerate when he finally remarks thus: 


The book (‘/shrintyydt) hasın its homeland the same relation- 
ship to the Koran as our hymn-book has to the Bible, except 
that the hymns of the Ishnma (‘Ishriniyyat) are not directed 
to Allah Himself, but rather His Prophet, whose glorification 
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(Madh al-Nabi) has indeed developed into a special disci- 
pline in the Maghrebian world. 


(b) Prevention and Cure of Diseases 


The reason for using the ‘Ishriniyyat for curing and preventing 
diseases is easy to find. Despite the efficacy of modern medicine in 
curing certain tropical diseases, Africans still believe that traditional 
medicine is more suitable and effective. In Africa not all diseases come 
naturally, some are inflicted by witchcraft out of jealousy and hatred. 
This 1s confirmed by the advice usually received from African medical 
doctors when certain patients are brought to them. ‘‘This is not a case 
for this place, why can't you turn to traditional treatment?’’ Conse- 
quently, certain verses 1n the work are written on black wooden tablets 
with ink obtained from tree-leaves and then washed off for drinking. 


Tabârak Rabbun ‘ammana bi-hiba’ thi 

Wa “âhada ılaynâ rahmatan min sama’ tht, 
Rasulan shafa adwa’ ana bi-dawa’ ihi 
Jazà' llahu khayr an-Nâsı khayra jaza’ thi 
Fa'âthâruhü anwaruha tataballayü.21 


Translation: 


Blessed be the Lord who has blessed us with His 
gifts. 

He gave us mercy from His Heaven, A Prophet who 
cures our diseases with his remedies. 

May Allah reward the best of mankind with His 
best reward, 

May, His traditions with light illuminate (the 
world) 


In Hausaland, when such water is drunk, 1t 1s believed to be 
capable of preventing blindness usually caused by polluted wind, small- 
pox, cholera, aphasia and stomach diseases. It can also cure impotence, 
make the drinker to become loved by all men and women and conse- 
quently earn promotion at work. 
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An informant told me during my field trips in Nigeria that more 
than 500 people with sex weakness had been relieved of their anxiety by 
him. The following stanza is written as previously explained, except that 
honey is added to the water before drinking: 


“Asa watanun yadnü bihi wa lâ'ilamâ 

Wa illâ fala anfaku dahriya mughrama 
Halifa ‘asan qad khalata' l-lahma wa’ d-dama. 
U'allilu nafsi bi’ !-wusuli wa rubbama 
Tashaka' l-fatà adwa’ ahi wahya tabra' it.” 


Translation: 


May be the abode would bring him (Prophet) 
closer and may be not, 

And if not, I will forever be an imprisoned lover. 

O my sorrow! now mixed with blood and flesh, 

I will exact myself to achieve nearness (to the 
Prophet) since, : 

Many are the young men whose diseases are cured 
when they explained. ' 


(c) Application to Life-cycle 


In the Hausa states, the birth of a Muslim and his departure from 
the world are both graced with the chanting of the ‘Ishrintyyat. Whenever 
a baby 1s born among Hausa and some Yoruba Muslims, itis often desired 
that lines from the ‘Ishrintyyat be chanted as a good way of initiating the 
baby into life. Very often when the baby is still in the womb, the 
following verses of the work: 


Kharajna bihi mın kulli diqin wa ghummatin 
Dakhalna bihi fi zıllı amnin wa ‘ismatin 
Atatna bıhi lillâhı asbaghu ni‘matin 

Lahıgnâ bihi’ l-subaqã min kulli ummatin 

Wa lawlahü kûna’ l-ba'du yasbigühu' l-kullu.” 
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Translation: 


By him we get out of every distress and sorrow, 

By him we enter into safety and protection, 

For his sake God has overwhelmed us with fortune. 

By following him we gained antecedence over 
other generations; 

But for him, this Ummah (generation) could not 
have surpassed the earlier generations. 


are written on wooden tablets and are washed off and the mother drinks 
the water. Thisis believed to be good protection for both the mother and 
the child. By this means, the danger of premature birth, evil influence of 
the witches, such as causing the child to be born deformed or handi- 
capped, are warded off. The chanting is sometimes done from the 
beginning of the ninth month of pregnancy, until the baby 1s born. 


Moreover, during the naming ceremony of a Muslim child, experts 
in the chanting science are invited along with the officiating minister 
(Imam), usually after the morning prayer. Immediately after the decla- 
ration of the baby’s name, the chanting commences The whole of the 580 
stanzas may be chanted, or part therefrom, depending on the encourage- 
mentreceived. Rewards are not openly invited but the experts can make 
allusions to the importance of barakah which parents sometimes pur- 
chase for the children through generous charity The common practice is 
to share whatever amount 1s collected equally with the baby’s mother. 


(d) ‘Ishriniyyat: A Factor of Cohesion 


Members of different mystical brotherhoods rarely come to- 
gether, not only in Nigeria, but throughout West Africa. Itıs regarded as 
hypocrisy for a Tijani to participate in a Qadiriyyah social gathering. 
There were even occasions in the past when members of the Qadiriyyah 
and Tijaniyyah orders went to war against each other. However, for the 
first time in the history of these two major and leading Muslim brother- 
hoods in Nigeria, the ‘Ishriniyyat has succeeded in bringing their 
adherents together. A beautiful example of such occasions 1s the Radio 
and Television programmes which feature both Shaykh Nasiru Kabara, 
the leader of the Qadiriyyah order in West Africa, and Alhaj Bala 
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Maiyefe, a leader in the Tijaniyyah farigah (both from Kano city). Alhàj 
Bala chants the *Ishriniyyat while Shaykh Kabara expatiates in Hausa. 
The programme comes up twice a week on Radio and NTA Kano. 


Similarly, the Jam* al-Rasul, a national association for the 
chanters of the ‘Ishriniyyat in Nigeria, Benin Republic, Niger, Ghana 
and Ivory Coast consists of members of the two mystical brotherhoods. 
The association meets annually for seven days in Kano to commemorate 
the Mawlid al-Nabi, and ıt ıs on this occasion that one witnesses the 
largest congregation of Muslims from different parts of West Africa in 
Nigeria. 


(e) For Success in Undertakings 


Africans find support in the Qur'an for their belief that the evil 
ones can change success to failure, or turn wisdom to folly’ 


Never did we send an apostle or a prophet before 
thee, but, when he framed a desire, Satan threw 
some (vanity) into his desire; but God will cancel 
anything (vain) that Satan throws in, 

And God will confirm (and establish) His signs; 
For God is full of knowledge and wisdom. (Al- 
Qur’an, XXII: 54). 


Basing ıt upon this belief, ће “Лата” are usually consulted by Muslims 
and non-Muslims, by those who have cases in courts, by the soldiers 
going to war-fronts, by students about to write examinations, by players 
during soccer or football matches, by men and women meeting difficult 
bosses or persons 1n authority. The following stanza is famous for these 
uses: 


Гадаа faza man kana’ r-Rasulu Imamahu 
Yaqudu bihi nahwa 'n-najâtı zimamahu 

Wa kullun manı ’ sta‘asa ‘alayhi anamahu 
Tasiru riyahu' n-nasri shahran amamahu 

Fa a'dà' uhii ma bayna khawfin wa dhıllatın ?* 
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Translation: 


Successfulindeed ishe whose leader (Imam)isthe 
Messenger (of Allah). 

He leads his rein (endeavours) to salvation, 

Anyone who rebels against him he puts to sleep. 

The winds of victory precede him by one month, 

His enemies, therefore, hang between fear and 
humiliation. 


This stanza has been found very efficacious in the situations Just cited, 
and there are very few Muslims in Nigeria who do not know it by heart. 


(f) A Means of Entertainment and Appetizer for the News Media 


The ‘Ishrintyyat ıs used as a comforter by Muslims who are in 
grief, distress or frustration, and to reduce tedium of hard work. This is 
1n keeping with the Yoruba practice of singing certain songs to achieve 
specific aims, which are learned through practice. ‘For instance, a house- 
wife who is preparing food while her husband 1s around sings certain 
songs to make him feel delighted and to sharpen his appetite. À young 
lady on her wedding day has to chant certain poetic verses in front of her 
parents, friends and relatives, to express agony of separation at leaving 
a familiar life for an unfamiliar one, and for being uncertain of whether 
she will get along well with her husband or not. Similarly, divinities are 
invoked or appeased by chanting incantations. Since Islam regards all 
the practices mentioned above as belonging to the period of ignorance, 
Muslims—both young boys and adults—are strictly warned against rever- 
sion to them. Consequently, Muslim housewives, market women, tailors, 
butchers, 1n short, all who are engaged in tedious work, or need ‘music 
while you work,’ find chanung the ‘/shrintyyat the most suitable 
alternative. For example, Muslim women at Alanamu market ın Ilorin 
often chant verses from the book together when there are no customers 
around. The same is true of the women of the Asalatu group found nearly 
in every town throughout Yorubaland. The major assignment for their 
Friday morning get-together 15 the chanting of the *“Ishriniyyat. 


. Gramophone records of the work are purchased by orthodox 
Muslim parents to discourage their children from getting interested in 
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disco music and songs. If a Muslim finds it too expensive to employ 
professional chanters during marriage and naming ceremonies, 
gramophone records produced by numerous professionals are used as an 
alternative. The great demand for such records accounts for why nearly 
all popular Muslim musicians and singers in Nigeria developed interest 
in alluding to interesting verses in the work during their production. 


As far as the Nigerian media is concerned, the chanting of the 
“Ishrinıyyat constitutes the second most important programme for Mus- 
lim listeners, especially 1n Hausaland, second only to the recitation from 
theQur'an Itis introduced into the Nigerian media at the demand of the 
Muslim populace. The work features regularly in both Radio and 
Television networks in Sokoto, Kano and Kaduna. In Oyo, Ogun and 
Lagos States, it 1s the major attraction on Friday afternoons before and 
after the Jumu ‘ah prayer service. Furthermore, Radio Kano, Radio Rima 
(Sokoto) respectively, present chanting and Hausa translation of the 
work twice a week (Monday and Thursday at 1.30 p.m.) According to 
Mallam Abu Bakr Alıyu Darma of Kano, who 1s a Senior Producer on 
Islamic Affairs, the ‘Ishriniyyat is always ‘a standby’ шг case any 
programme fails, and the people of Kano are never tired of hearing it. 
Mallam Darma concludes: ‘‘after the news, especially during the morn- 
ing hours, there is nothing as fascinating to the people of Kano State as 
the 'Ishrinıyyat.”25 


The importance of the *Ishriniyyat to the media сап be summa- 
rized ın the words of Shaykh Nâsir Kabara of Kano. Says he: 


Itıs the decision of the Mallams ın Kano that the ‘Ishrintyyat 
should not only be chanted but translated and explaıned, for 
the benefit of the people 

When I was approached, I readily consented to take it up 
together with my colleague (Alhaj Bala Maiyefe) ff sabil 
Allâh (for the sake of Allah and His Rehgion).?9 


CONCLUSION 


Neither the various uses to which the ‘/shrintyyaris put in Nigeria 
nor the benefits derived from mastering its chanting can be exhausted in 
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this paper. Cost-free marriage, scholarship to perform the Hajj, spon- 
sorship for secondary school and university education are among the 
numerous fringe benefits usually achieved by good chanters, especially 
during the Mawlid al-Nabi (commemoration of the birthday anniversary 
of the Prophet Muhammad). 


However, Alhaj Bala Maiyefe has very beautifully summarized 
the social and religious importance of the work in West Africa, espe- 
cially in Nigeria, when he says: 


The religious and social importance of ‘Jshrintyyat in Kano 
can be seen in the variety of uses. It is demanded from us in 
foundation laying and opening of new buildings. It is re- 
quested in naming, marriage, and funeral ceremonies. Busi- 
nessmen often want it chanted in their shops and stores. 
Several stolen cars have been recovered by this work (Insha' - 
Allah). Muslims who have cases in courts cannot do without 
ıt ıf they want to be discharged and acquitted. Above all, it 
is the most acceptable means (al-wasa’ il al-mutaqabbalah) 
to achieving success in this world and ın the hereafter.?’ 


The great impact of the ‘/shriniyyat on Nigeria culture has been 
demonstrated by describing some of the many social and religious 
situations in which the poem is used. One can, however, ask how it came 
about that this work, little known 1n the rest of the Muslim world, 
achieved such wonderful popularity in the Sudan? Could this be due to 
the particular nature of Islam in this part, or does it go back to practices 
of pre-Islamic culture of the region, which conditioned people to accept 
this work rather than another. Another question that goes beyond 
literature into the field of religious psychology is how the 'Ishriniyyat 
exercises such a great influence on millions of people, most of whom 
cannot even understand the language in which 1t 1s written? 
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EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS CULTURE 
AMONG THE YORUBA OF NIGERIA 


M. O. OPELOYE 


Tue Yoruba race is the only major Nigeria race that had experienced a 
high degree of heterogeneity of religious culture. This is due to the wide 
acceptance of Islam and Christianity by the people who were hitherto 
practitioners of Indigenous Religion. In Yorubaland today, unlike the 
other major sections of the country, Islam and Christianity are widely 
practised side by side with the Indigenous Religion. The chronology of 
the three religions is epitomised in the Yoruba adage: Aye la ba fa, aye 
la ba Imale, Osan gangan ni gbagbo wole de (we met Ifainthe world, 
it was followed by Islam while Christianity gained entry late in the day). 


There is no gainsaying the fact that arrival of the acclaimed world 
religions, namely, Islam and Christianity, have dealt a great blow to the 
Indigenous Religion in view of the loss of most of its adherents to the new 
faiths. This 1s why the present day Nigerian governments are doing 
everything possible to revitalize the indigenous culture. It is pertinent 
to say that even though the Yoruba are today mostly Muslims and 
Christians, they still practise their religions within the context of their 
indigenous culture. The diversity in religious beliefs of the Yoruba 
shows that the people have a wide religious experience. This article 
seeks to examine the basic beliefs and practices of the three main 
religions practised in Yorubaland with a view to highlighting their 
1mpact on the people. 


The Yoruba Indigenous Religious Beliefs and Culture 


In the Yoruba country, extensive work has been done on this 
subject by eminent scholars such as Idowu, Awolalu and Dopamu to 
mention a few. They have been able to correct certain misconceptions 
of the non-African writers about the subject. 


The Yoruba Indigenous Religion in. structured on the following 


beliefs: belief in the Supreme Deity, belief in divinities, belief in 
ancestral spirits, belief in a moral order, and belief in the hereafter. 
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Many Western writers have attempted to deny that Africans 
believe in the existence of a Supreme God. Some are of the view that God 
to the Africans is a deus incertus and deus remotus.! This view does not 
represent the view ofthe Africans abouttheirreligion. Ithas been argued 
that the strongest proof of their belief in God's existence is the fact that 
every ethnic group has names for the Supreme Deity in contradistinction 
to the divinities. In Yorubaland, the name for the Supreme Deity is 
Olodumare or Olorun.? What this implies is that God to the Yoruba is not 
merely an abstract concept, a vague entity but a veritable reality. The 
name depicts their understanding of God. Apart from the names, the 
Supreme Deity possesses attributes, traits, properties, qualities or char- 
acteristics.? These demonstrate how the Yoruba perceive God and how 
He relates to the creatures. It is to this Supreme Deity that the Yoruba 
direct their worship and supplications through the lesser gods. 


The divinities known among the Yoruba as Orisa are phenomenal 
spiritual beings who serve the will of Olodumare in the creation and the 
theocratic government of the world.* According to Yoruba theology, the 
divinities are not created, rather they have. emanated from the Supreme 
Deity.5 Consequently they are regarded as His offsprings taking part in 
the running of the theocratic government of the world. The divinities 
serve as intermediaries between God and man. Prayers and sacrifices are 
offered to God through them. Prominent among the Yoruba divinities are 
Obatala or Orisanla (the earth divinity), Orunmila (the oracle divinity), 
Esu (divinity of mischief), Ogun (god of iron) and Oya (goddess of river) 
to mention a few. 


Idowu® has argued that the preponderance of divinities does not 
suggest polytheism. To him the Indigenous Religion is monotheistic with 
a kind of diffused monotheism. This view is not plausible considering 
the fact that the divinities feature prominently in the Indigenous Religion, 
each of them having its temples, shrines, and priests. Sometimes because 
of adoration for the divinity the worship tends to regard it as an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end. It may not be appropriate to describe 
the Yorubareligion as monotheistic since ıt 1s believed that the divinities 
partake of the attributes of the Supreme Deity. One problem with the 
Yoruba divinities is the fact that some to them are used by the wicked men 
to inflict sickness, death and other misfortunes on the innocent.” Since 
they can be used for evil purposes, it follows that they sanction 
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evil-doing. Esu, Sanpanna, Sango and Ifa are examples of Yoruba 
divinities usually employed for evil ends. 


In Yoruba theology, distinction is made between ancestral spirits 
and divinities. While divinities are not related to the world, the 
ancestors are related to the living community as members of the earthly 
families to which they belonged before their death.? Death in the 
understanding of the Yoruba involves transformation of the personality 
of the dead into an ancestral spirit. It 1s believed that the ancestors take 
active interest in members of their earthly families, hence they give them 
advice through dreams and trances. Prayers and offerings are made to a 
dead parent for protection. The Yoruba take care not to offend the 
ancestors who they believe can cause disaster if offended. Ancestors are 
regarded as intermediaries between man and God or divinities. The 
significance of the egungun cult lies in its commemoration of individual 
ancestors. 


The Indigenous Religion lays a premium on the moral order of the 
society. The activities of man are not left unregulated. In Yoruba 
theology certain norms and codes of conduct are entrenched which 
facilitate orderly maintenance of society. These form the moral values. 
Every man is endowed with the sense of right and wrong and knows what 
is morally right and what is morally wrong. Those things which are 
morally disapproved by the society are known as eewo (taboos), the 
prohibited actions. These are not contained in any revealed law, rather 
they are preserved in the tradition. To break a taboo or act contrary to 
the will of the Deity amounts to sinning against him. The sinner can be 
punished or, if he performs the necessary rites of atonement, forgiven.? 


The Yoruba’s belief in the hereafter has to be explained in the li ght 
of their understanding of death Death in their belief marks the transition 
to an afterlife. It isa means of passing from the earthly world to the world 
of the spirits where the soul of the deceased continues to exist. Hence, 
much of the symbolism of Yoruba burial rituals is that of a journey. Their 
eschatology consists of three phases : Separation of the deceased, 
transformation of the soul and incorporation of it into the spirit world.?° 
The dead go either to ‘good heaven’ (Orun rere) or ‘bad heaven’ (Orun 
apadı) depending on how they are judged by the Supreme Deity. This is 
to say that the Yoruba believe in man's accountability for his earthly 
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deeds in the hereafter, thus placing his salvation on his righteous acts. It 
is believed that those who go to the good heaven experience no sorrow 
and can choose to reincarnate while those who go to the bad heaven 
experience torments and can never be reborn." 


The Yoruba Indigenous Religion is not just a religion, it is also a 
culture. Consequently, apart from its sets of beliefs it has its cultural 
dimension which cuts across the different facets of the Yoruba life Let 
us draw an illustration from the major events of man’s life-circle, viz. 
birth, marriage and death, each of which has its traditional rites and 
ceremonies to be performed. 


Birth of a child in the family 1s a thing of Joy and ıt is regarded as 
one of the greatest blessings Hence the event is greeted with joy and 
happiness. Once pregnancy 1s noticed in a woman there are traditional 
methods of ensuring protection of the pregnancy and also the child after 
birth. Traditional medicine men and divines are usually consulted for 
this. Protection 1s sought for the baby againstevil forces. Since the birth 
of a new baby is a thing of joy, feasting, eating, rejoicing and dancing are 
associated with it. Name ıs given to the new-born on the seventh day if 
itis a female and on the ninth day if itis a male. Many factors determine 
the type of name given the circumstances of birth, events prevailing at 
the time, family divinity, occupation oreven the mood of the parents. Thrs 
goes to show that names 1n Yoruba tradition are pregnant with meaning. 
On the naming day the child's hair is shaved (if 1t has not been shaved 
before) while prayer and sacrifice are made to appease God and thank 
Him for the blessing To make prayers efficacious offerings and 
sacrifices such as kola nut, bitter kola, oil, salt, honey, money etc. are 
used. In some families the mother of a new-born is forbidden to eat 
certain foods thought to be harmful to her health. The rites of birth are 
not complete without circumcision of a baby boy or clitoridectomy of a 
baby girl. This is usually done ata very early age usually before the baby 
starts to crawl. 


Marnage according to Yoruba tradition is a sacred duty which 
every normal person must perform because it is seen as a means of 
perpetuating the race. The institution of marriage is the meeting point of 
three layers of human life according to the general African Religion. It 
is the meeting point of the departed, the living and those to be born. The 
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departed are the roots on whom the living stand, the living are the link 
between death and life, those to be born are the buds in the loins of the 
living and marriage makes them to germinate and sprout.’ Among the 
Yoruba serious importance is attached to marriage and childbearing 
because they are regarded as medicines against death. He who dies and 
leaves offspring still lives. 


An important aspect of the Yoruba marriage is the choice of the 
life partner. This is done either by the parents or the young people 
themselves. Even when the choice is made by the partners, the parents 
are taken into confidence because of their wider experience. The parents 
sanction a marriage when they think it would be a source of happiness for 
the partners and the members of the extended families. People who are 
related by blood or by marriage are prevented from marrying one another. 


Marriage gifts are important aspects of the tradition. They serve 
as the symbols of the marriage bond. They are legal instruments which 
authorize the husband and wife to live together. The gifts often consist 
of yam, money, goat, clothes, ornament etc. These are given during 
engagement. It is notregarded as payment for the wife because the amount 
given is usually not exorbitant. 


After fulfilling all the necessary requirements, the partners are 
joined on the agreed date Prayers are offered by members of the two 
families for the welfare of the new couple. They are also given 
instructions on how to live a successful life. Marriage ceremonies are 
usually accompanied with feasting, feeding, rejoicing and dancing. 
Virginity of the bride is highly valued among the Yoruba. Women who 
until their marriage retain their virginity are usually highly respected. 
Multiple marriages (polygamy) 1s an essential feature of the Yoruba 
customs. A man can marry several wives depending on his financial 
strength. 


Death, as earlier noted, 1s not regarded as the end of a man's 
existence according to the Yoruba belief. Here lies the significance of 


some of the rituals performed for the deceased before burial. 


The rituals concerning the preparation of the body for burial 
consist of washing of the body, shaving of the hair, cutting of the nails and 
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oiling of the bodily openings. No time is wasted before burial takes 
place. It is customary for the deceased to be buried with his/her 
belongings in the belief that he or she will continue to use them ın the next 
world. The rites performed at burial are intended to send off the departed 
peacefully. Wailing, weeping and lamenting accompany the burial while 
the funeral rites are followed by feasting 1f the deceased has attained old 
age before he died. Feasting can be extensive and take several days. The 
Yoruba believe in resurrection of the dead during which they, the dead, 
would stand before God to account for all their earthly deeds before 
receiving judgement. Hence the Yoruba belief in the good and bad 
heaven where the righteous and the unrighteous abide. According to 
Mbit, this belief is not commonly held among many African societies. 
It 15 therefore peculiar to the Yoruba-speaking people." 


The Penetration of Islam and Christianity into Yorubaland 


As noted earlier Islam arrived in Yorubaland before Christianity. 
According to Fafunwa the former predated the latter by three hundred 
years.!^ With the arrival of Islam came to an end the era of Indigenous 
Religion which held an unchallenged sway till about the middle of the 
17th century. With the emergence of Islam set in the gradual decline of 
the Indigenous Religion. 


Itis noteasy to say with precision the date when Islam penetrated 
into Yorubaland as this is still a subject of controversy among scholars. 
Adam Abdullah has suggested that Islam first came to be known in 
Yorubaland during the reign of Mansa Musa of Mali (d. 1337). He 
argued that the Yoruba began to accept Islam at the hands of the Mali 
traders and from some Mallian ambassadors who used to visit the old 
Oyo during the reign of this great Mallian king. So the religion 1s known 
as Imale.5 Ahmad Baba of Timbuktu (d.1610) 15 reported to have 
mentioned the presence of Islam in Yorubaland in his work.!® Gbadamosi? 
reported the incident of one Baba Kewu, a Muslim Mallam from Nupeland, 
who challenged the action of Alafin Ajıboyede (1562-1570) in killing 
some people on account of his son's death. Itis reported that Ajıboyede 
later showed remorse and tendered a public apology. The presence of 
Bab Kewu ın Oyo during the reign of that king indicates the presence of 
Islam in the town at the time. However, by the 18th century Islam had 
become widely accepted 1n Yorubaland considering the fact that by that 
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time mosques had sprung up in the different parts of the Yoruba country. 
Oyo Ile Mosque is dated 1550 c.E., Ketu Mosque 1760, Iseyın Mosque 
1770, Lagos Mosque 1775 together with Idumagbo and Okunu Mosque ın 
1776 (all during the reign of Oba Adele I) and Oyo town had its 
recognized mosque in 1775 during the reign of Alafin Ayinde. After the 
Jihad of ‘Uthman dan Fodio in 1809 and Islamizatıon of Ilorin, Yorubaland 
experienced more influx of the Muslims from the Islamized areas. 


Islam was introduced to Yorubaland through peaceful means by 
traders and scholars from the North. The traders settled in the urban 
centres to trade in the process of which their hosts were fascinated by 
their practice of Islam The itinerant scholars on the other hand spread 
Islam through preaching and education. They taught people how to read 
and write. Many factors contributed to the rapid spread of Islam among 
the Yoruba including conversion of family units rather than individuals, 
support of many traditional rulers and chiefs, the multi-functional roles 
of the scholar as man of God, preacher, trader, adviser and medicine man, 
spreading of literacy and civilization.!? Islamic institution of polygyny, 
the impressive Islamic festivals, the Mallams’ use of talismans, charm 
and divination to offer protection were also liked by the people because 
these met their social and spiritual needs. The spread of Islam among the 
Yoruba was tremendous. The religion became the way of life of its 
adherents within a short time of its acceptance. Even when Christianity 
came, early in he 19th century, it did not retard the progress of the 
religion, rather 1t motivated its adherents to make Islam compatible with 
Western civilization This was the concern of Muslim organizations like 
Ansar al-Din established early in this century. 


As for the penetration of Christianity, three events of major 
historical significance occurred in Europe which paved the way for its 
introduction in West Africa and eventually in Yorubaland in the second 
half of the 19th century. These were the evangelical revival of the late 
eighteenth century, the formation of Christian Missionary Societies and 
abolition of the slave trade !? After the abolition of the slave trade ın 
Britain in 1807 the British government founded the colony of Sierra 
Leone in order to resettle the freed slaves there. The colony was soon 
transformed into a Church Missionary Society (CMS) which first estab- 
lished their mission work among the liberated slaves. 
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Itis a well known fact that first real missionary work in Nigeria 
began with the 1841 Expeditton sent to the areas of modern Nigeria by 
the British government acting upon Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’s pro- 
posal. The close cooperation which existed between the missionaries 
and those interested in trade resulted from the dual aim of the missions, 
namely, to encourage ‘legitimate’ trade between the Europeans and 
Africans as a substitute for the slave trade and to convert Africans to 
Christianity. If the Expedition failed to achieve most of its primary 
objectives, it at least succeeded ın bringing missionaries into the country 
and Yorubaland had her fair share 


The first missionaries (the Methodist Mission) arrived in Badagry 
1n 1842. They tried to make the town their base but found 1t unsatisfactory 
because the missionaries received little cooperation from the ınhabıt- 
ants. The missionaries nevertheless succeeded in establishing the first 
mission 1n the town thus making it the cradle of Christianity in Nigeria. 
The missionaries turned their attention to Abeokuta where they were 
accommodated after a protracted negotiation ın 1846.2 The Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) under the leadership of Townsend, Crowther 
and Gollmar embarked upon pioneering missionary activities ın Abeokuta. 
They built schools and churches. The Methodists were equally actively 
involved in the pioneering missionary activities in the town. From 
Abeokuta Christianity spread to other Yoruba towns, thus making it the 
gateway of the missionaries into Yorubaland. The Baptist Mission 
pioneered missionary activities in Oyo and Ogbomoso areas African 
Independent Churches (Aladura Church) emerged much later with the aim 
of relating indigenous experience to Christianity. 


The Basic Tenets of Islam and Christianity 


Islam 1s universally acknowledged to be a religion as well as a 
way of life. As such it lays down detailed regulations to guide man in all 
his early endeavours, both spiritual and material. The super structure 
consequently rests on faith, ritual observances and transactions Ina 
short article like this it 1s not possible to treat these subjects in detail. 


The articles of faith in Islam are five, viz. belief in the existence 


and oneness of God, belief in the angels, the prophets, the revealed 
books, and the hereafter. 
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The Islamic ritual observances consist of Salah (canonical prayer) 
Zakah (almsgiving), Sawm (fasting) and Hajj (pilgrimage). These 
together with the beliefs form the five pillars of Islam. Apart from the 
fact that all the rituals are instituted to promote equality and unity of the 
Muslims, each of them has other roles to play in the spiritual development 
of the individual Muslim. Salah keeps man in constant remembrance of 
his Creator and it affords him the opportunity of being in communion with 
Him from time to time Zakâh enables the have-nots to share from the 
wealth of those who have to alleviate their suffering. Sawm strengthens 
the will-power of a Muslim as he makes efforts to resist all temptations 
even when he is not seen by others. Lastly, Hajj inculcates in the pilgrim 
the lesson of detachment from the carnal self and materialism.?! 


The Islamic belief and worship mentioned above has to do with 
man'srelationship with God and man'srelationship with man. The aspect 
relating to man's relationship with man covers different facets of human 
endeavour, social, political, economic moral, legal etc. The religion, 
being a way of life, has ıts tradition for the conduct of one's life cycle. 


Christianity, on the other hand, is based on faith and works. 
Unconditional faith in the redemptive role of Jesus Christ is required of 
atrue Christian for salvation. This is emphasized even at the expense of 
works ın Pauline epistles.?? It is not just faith in the person of Jesus Christ 
which is required, it 1s faith in his crucifixion and resurrection as a result 
of which a Christian's life becomes justified, regenerated and sancti- 
fied. This belief is the only condition for the atonement of a Christian's 
sins. The necessity for works as additional condition for salvation is 
recognized by James in his epistle.?* Thus in Christianity as in Islam a 
combination of faith and works 1s a necessary condition for salvation. 


Though Christianity does not necessarily regard as articles of 
faith belief in God, angels, prophets, revealed books and doomsday, it 
recognizes their existence. Similarly, the religion does not regard 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving and pilgrimage as its pillars yet these are 
practised by devout Christians as prescribed by Christianity. The reason 
why prominence is not given to these in Christian theology is perhaps due 
to the 1mportance attached to the redemptive role of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity as a religion and culture also has a tradition of ceremonies 
for the conduct of the life cycle . 
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Interactions in Religious Beliefs and Practices 


Each of the three religions discussed above has its tradition and 
culture within the context of which its adherent operates in his dealings 
and actions. However, interaction in diverse religious traditions are 
permissible where the teaching of one does not conflict with the other. 
This is why it is possible for a Muslim or a Christian to live according 
to the tradition of his religion and still retain elements of his indigenous 
tradition without committing syncretism. Syncretism sets in where an 
attempt is made to live in two religious traditions. Let us illustrate with 
a few examples. 


As already noted, belief in God 1s paramount in the belief system 
of the three religions. However, 1n spite of this common belief the 
conception of God greatly differs. In the Indigenous Religion the 
Supreme Deity is approached through intermediary divinities who are 
believed to be co-sharers of divine attributes which make the belief 
system polytheistic. In Christianity Unity of God is understood in triunity 
of the Godhead, Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost being manifestations of 
divine presence. Islam, on the other hand, teaches absolute monotheism. 
Thus religion for the Yoruba Muslim and Christian has evolved from a 
polytheistic tradition into a monotheistic tradition of two different 
concepts. It has been plausibly argued that the understanding of God is 
reflected in man’s theological reasoning which portrays the development 
the mind of man has undergone at different points in time.25 Hence at the 
earliest stage God is perceived through several inanimate objects. At 
another stage through the ark of covenant; at yet another stage through 
Jesus Christ and lastly a stage is reached where no representation is 
sought for God. This is indeed an evolutionary process. 


Since the belief system of the Indigenous Religion is generally 
incompatible with that of Islam and Christianity, they are not expected to 
be combined, otherwise it would mean syncretism Syncretism means the 
practice of owing loyalty to and practising more than one religion at the 
same time.2® Every religion frowns at it, particularly the revealed 
religions, Islam and Christianity.2”? There ıs the tendency among the 
Yoruba Muslims to practise syncretism, hence the adage: Igbagbo 
(or Imale as the case may be) Ko nt kı a ma soro, ao soro ile wa, meaning, 
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“Christianity could not prevent us from celebrating our indigenous rites, 
we shall celebrate them. 


Hence ıt ıs not uncommon to find Muslims and Christians partici- 
pating actively in Indigenous Religious rites. A research I recently 
conducted in Ile-Ife and Ila-Orangun, two ancient Yoruba towns, reveals 
that more than 40% of the egungun (Masquerade) cult members in the two 
towns are mosque and church goers; about 5046 of those who put on 
egungun masks bear either Muslim or Christian names and an over- 
whelming majority of those entertained by the Masqueraders are Mus- 
lims and Christians. 


Partícipation in the traditional religious rites and festivals 
always involves undergoing intensive rituals which are often not compat- 
ible with the tenets of the revealed religions. Those who are mostly 
involved 1n this are the traditional rulers and chiefs. Most of the Obas 
in Yorubaland as well as their chiefs are either Muslims or Christians, 
yet they are active practioners of Indigenous rites. This they usually want 
to justify by their claim to be fathers and custodians of indigenous 
tradition. Itis found among the Yoruba that the traditional taboos (eewo) 
are given reverence even when they contradict Islamic or Christian 
tenets. Syncretism is usually the problem of someone who lives in a 
tradition that 1s not indigenous to him. 


This 1s however not to say that every aspect of the Indigenous 
tradition 1s to be cast away if one accepts Islam or Christianity. Islam 
hike Christianity absorbs elements of the indigenous culture and tradition 
that are amenable to it, it reyects some aspects while other aspects are 
modified. It would be appropriate to illustrate with the rites and ceremo- 
nies connected with life cycle events discussed in the first section. 


The distinctive characteristic feature of Islamic and Christian 
naming is the service associated with it with the prescribed recitations 
from their Scriptures. In both cases the naming ceremony takes place on 
the eighth day as against the traditional naming which takes place on 
the seventh day if the baby is a female and ninth day if it is a male. 
Babies born into Islam are given Islamic names while those born into 
Christianity are given baptismal names. In addition to these, indigenous 
names including names determined by circumstances of birth are given 
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but not idolatrous names. All the feasting, eating, dancing, rejoicing 
which accompany the child-birth and naming are permitted The sharing 
of the baby’s head, circumcision, clitoridectomy, burying of the placenta 
are piactices common to the adherents of the three religions. The 
indigenous tradition which forbids a woman who has just delivered a 
baby to eat certain foods in the belief that they are harmful to her health 
is observed in many Muslim and Christian homes believing that they do 
no conflict with Scriptural teaching. The use of food items such as 
alligator pepper, salt, bitter kola, kolanut, honey etc. to invoke God in 
prayer for the baby is not tolerated in Islamic naming and it is also 
frowned at by some denominations of Christianity including the Christ 
Apostolic Church. Using them in prayers is like praying through 
intermediary gods, more so that the objects are materials offered as 
offerings to the idols. 


With regard to marriage, the same philosophy underlines the 
marriage contract. The three religions see marriage as an institution 
legalizing intercourse and procreation. The Indigenous Religion and 
Islam attach serious importance to marriage. For them itis a sacred duty 
enjoined on their adherents. Christianity on the other hand permits 
celibacy for any one who chooses not to marry. 


With regard to the number of wives a man is allowed to marry, 
again, Indigenous Religion and Islam have closer affinity as the two 
allow polygyny while Christianity teaches monogamy However, while 
the Indigenous Religion permits unlimited polygyny, Islam limits the 
number of wives to four This 1s why one cannot but disagree with 
Adelowo when he opines, quoting Trimingham, ‘‘that Islam allows 
unlimited polygamy but regulates it by introducing two categories of 
wives, usually called legal wives and concubines."' This view to say the 
least 15 misleading The Qur'an in Sürah IV : 3 and IV : 129 makes it 
explicit that a man cannot exceed the limit of four wives 1f he decides to 
be polygamous. It is also clear in the passages that monogamy 15 the rule 
while polygyny is only an exception to the rule. 


The teachings of the two religions had effect on the attitude of the 
Yoruba when they were first introduced to them. Islamic polygyny in 
spite of the limitation imposed was more appealing to the Yoruba than the 
Christian monogamy It is however important to note that polygyny 15 
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becoming increasingly popular among some Indigenous African Churches 
using the examples of some Biblical figures as justification.” 


The requirements to be fulfilled for the validity of marriage are 
essentially the same for the three religions. These are mutual consent of 
the partners, the sanctiun of the parents or guardians, payment ofadowry, 
and presence of witnesses. 


Belief in the hereafter during which man is expected to account for 
his earthly deeds is entrenched in the theology of the three religions. The 
traditional Yoruba belief ın ıt, as noted, is not common among many 
African societies. However funeral rites and ceremonies are performed 
strictly according o Islamic and Christian traditions. The major Islamic 
rites performed are the ritual bath and the ritual prayer after which burial 
takes place. Similarly Christian mtes involve washing of the body and 
conduct of the Christian service. All wailing, weeping and lamentation 
are discouraged. The funeral tradition appears to be an example of an 
aspect of Yoruba culture that has been supplanted by the traditions of 
Islam and Christianity 


The focus of this article as we have seen so far has been the 
changing religious experience of the Yoruba and the effect religion has 
had on their life. When we speak of the Yoruba today we are speaking 
of the Yoruba living within three different religious traditions, local, 
Muslims and Christians. It can be said that this 1s divisive as indeed it 
1s. This 1s so because there is the tendency these days among the Yoruba 
to think first ın terms of their religious affiliation or brotherhood before 
thinking of Yoruba as a racial entity. This is the magnitude of the 
influence which religion can have on the life of man. Be that as it may 
religions should not be divisive in view of their common philosophical 
base. This 15 the aspect of religious culture which needs to be emphasized 
in the overall interest of the Yoruba as a race. 


NOTES 


* Otherwise known as Orunmila is regarded as the god of destiny 1n the 
indigenous Yoruba belief system 


(1) E.B. Idowu, Olodumare, God in Yoruba Belief (Longmans, London, 
1962), p 140 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


The word Olodumare which has three components is translated to mean 
““The unique King who holds the sceptre, wields, authority and has the 
quality which is superlative ın worth and he s at the same time permanent, 
unchanging and reliable.'' The word Olorun, on the other hand, has two 
components and it ıs simply translated ‘ће Owner of heaven’’ or ‘‘the 
Lord of heaven ’’ See J Omosade Awolalu and P. Ade Dopamu, West 
African Traditional Religion (Onibonje, Ibadan, 1979), pp. 37 - 39 


Among the attributes of God as given by Idowu are Eleda (the creator), 
Oyigiyigi Oba aiku (the immovable rock that never dies), Adakadejo (He 
who executes Judgement in silence), etc 

E.B Idowu, op cit , p. 57 

O Awolalu and P A Dopamu, op cit.,p 132. 

E.B Idowu, op cit , p. 168 

Ade Dopamu, **The Weakness ofthe Yoruba Divinities,"" in Sam Babs 
Mala and Z.Z. Oseni (eds ), NASR Conference Papers (NASR, No. 2 
September, 1980), p 10. 


J.S. Eardes, The Yoruba Today (Cambndge University Press, Cambridge, 
London), p. 123 


J O Awolalu, Yoruba Beliefs and Sacrificial Rites (Longman, Essex, 
1981),p 152 


P A Dopamu, ‘‘Towards Understanding African Traditional Religion,” 
inI A B Balogun (ed.), Religious Understanding and Cooperation in 
Nigeria (Department of Religions, University of Ilorin, 1978), p 143 
E.B Idowu, op cit , pp 197f. 


JS Мый, Introduction to African Religion (Heinemann, London, 1981) 
p 98 


Ibid , p 117. 


BabsA Fafunwa, History of Education in Nigeria (George Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1974), p. 70. 
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(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
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(19) 
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(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


Adam Abdullah el-Ilorin, Mu’ jiz Ta’ rikh Nigeria (Beirut, 1965), p 147 
The work is entitled al-Kashfwa’l-Bayan li Asnaf Majlüb al-Sudan. 


G.T.O Gbadamosi, The Growth of Islam among the Yoruba 1841-1908 
(Longmans, London, 1978), p. 6. 


G.T.O Gbadamosi, ‘‘Islam and Christianity in Nigeria,’’ 
in Obaro Ikime (ed.), Groundwork of Nigerian History (Heinemann 
Educational Books Ltd., Ibadan, 1984), p. 349. 


J О. Oladoja '' African Response to Christianity * The Yoruba Episode,” 
in Sam Babs Mala and Z Z. Oseni, op.cit., p. 80. 


G.T O. Gbadamosi ‘‘Islam and Christianity ...,’” in Obaro Ikime, op.cit., 
p 349. 


D.O.S. Noibi, Islamic Perspectives; A Comprehensive Message 
(Shebiotimo Publications, 1988), p. 23. 


Romans, 2 : 21 - 3° 10. 


HO Wiley and P T Culbertson, Introduction to Christian Theology 
(Beacon Hill Press, Kansas, 1946), pp. 275f. 


James 2: 14 -3: 12. 


LA.B. Balogun, “Religious Tolerance As a Pre-requisite for Peace, 
Progress and Unity in Nigeria," in L A.B. Balogun, op.cit., p. 58. 


William Morris (ed), American Heritage Dictionary of English 
Language (Houghton Mifflin, Atlanta), p. 1304. 


See Revelation 2 14 and Surah П. 208. 


The Qur'an is explicit on the kinds of foods that should not be eaten as 
evident inSurahII 172-173 and V.3. The Qur'an also warns against 
making unlawful what God makes lawful as evident in Surah П: 168 and 
V . 87-88. It would seem that this latter verse contradicts the view 
expressed in the article but to my mind ıt 1s not necessarily a contradiction 

In Surah П: 168 and V 87 - 88 what God desires for man ıs ease and 
comfort and if man decides to disregard such an injunction for whatever 
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may be his reason itis left to him The wrath of God is not to be aroused 
for that. It would be a different matter if the tradition referred to above 
makes lawful what is forbidden That would be a serious sin 


(29) E.O. Adelowo, ''Islam and Yoruba in Religious Contact: An Episode of 
Acculturation,'' in Sam Babs Mala and Z.Z. Osenı (ed.), op.cit., p. 70 


BOOK REVIEW 
SUKUMAR RAY 


BAIRAM KHAN 


Institute of Central and West Asian Studies; xx + 287 pp.; 


Karachi, 1992. 


Tue historical study of an individual 
person has its own significance. 
Human actions and behaviour cannot 
be isolated from the prevailing social, 
economic and political developments 

Obviously these factors do influence 
his personality and actions Though 
biographical studies of the Mughal 
Emperors have been carried out to 
assess their political activities, very 
few nobles have been studied. Among 
those nobles Bayram Beg is one. 
Already a monograph, Life and 
Achievements of Muhammad Bairam 
Khan Turkoman by Ram Kishore 
Pandey was published in 1978 from 
Bareilly and it was reviewed by the 
same reviewer m the Indian Histori- 
cal Review, vol [7] no. 1-2, published 
by the Indian Council of Historical 
Research, New Delhi But it does not 
diminish the value of the monograph in 
hand ın any significant manner The 
study of Bayram Khan by Professor 
Ray carries a lot of significance and 
credit goes to the history-loving per- 
sons like Dr M.H.A. Beg, Mr. Ayjaz 
Yousaf and the well-known history 
scholar Professor RiazulIslam to bring 
this posthumous work into light for the 
readers This book 1s a biography of 
Bayram Khan but incidentally it also 
provides biographical sketches of 


Professor SukumarRay which is also 
of interest to the readers. 


The biography of Bayram Khan is 
important for those who are interested 
in sixteenth-century India and the 
biography of Ray for those who are 
interested in the contemporary Indian 
subcontinent Ray's birth, his teach- 
ing career, first at Dhaka and later at 
Calcutta, and his unbearable agony 
about his lost son and his subsequent 
demise in the hospital after a pro- 
longed Шпеѕѕ are all recorded here. 
The reproduction of letters between 
hım and some Pakistani scholars throws 
lightonhis socio-religious outlook and, 
significantly, it shows the people to 
people contact which continued 
despite the territorial partition of the 
country Dr M.H.A Beg, profession- 
ally a surgeon, has deep interest in 
history which took him all the way 
from Karachi to Calcutta to procure 
the manuscript from the bereaved fam- 
ily of Professor Ray. Though Ray was 
interested in publishing the work after 
revision, unfortunately his ill-health 
could not allow him to do so. The 
credit goes to Dr. Beg and Professor 
Raazul Islam, who took all pains for 
editing and publishing the book. 
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Ray was a prolific writer. Besides 
his Ph D thesis Humayun in Persia, 
he contributed many articles on the 
different themes of medieval India 
which were published in internation- 
ally reputed journals. In regard to 
Ray's academic aptitude Professor 
Riazul Islam holds, "His work, 
Humayun in Persia, whichis a defini- 
tivecontribution on the subject, brings 
out in full his familiarity with Persian 
historical literature as wellasthe milieu 
of Muslim Society "' 


Ray's study of Bayram Khan 1s 
interesting because ıt throws light on a 
very important period of the Mughal 
regimein India Theauthorhas shown 
the rise of Bayram Khan against the 
background of his family history. 
Bayram Khan inherited political and 
diplomatic acumen fromhis ancestors 
who had played an active role in the 
polity of Persia and Iraq The early 
history of Bayram Khan is quite 
obscure because of paucity of infor- 
mation. Butthe author has constructed 
the early history very successfully by 
weaving together the general history 
ofthetime It was notan easy task and 
only a trained scholar who possesses 
wide knowledge of the general history 
of the time could do this work effi- 
ciently The author has shown how 
Bayram Khan rose from a subaltern 
position to one of a de facto ruler of 
Hindustan. Bayram Khan began his 
careerunder Baburand roseto a peak 
position after the death of Emperor 
Humayun Bayram Khan inıtıally 
obtained the office of Mulırdâr (Keeper 
of the seals) under Emperor Humayun 
and continued with him through good 
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and bad times. There 1s a brief 
interregnum ın which he was distanced 
from Humayun. This period was very 
crucial for acquiring experience of the 
ruling class and the socio-political situ- 
ation of Hindustan. After separating 
from Humayun, Bayram Khan came 
into contact with the Afghan, Rajput 
and some indigenous tribes in Gujarat 
andacquired geographical knowledge 
ofa vast territory from Bengal to Sind 
and thereafter of the North-West Fron- 
tier and Persia. This experience sharp- 
ened his diplomatic skill and boidness 
and it proved helpful to him while he 
dealt with the Arghuns of Sind, the 
Persian rulers of Iran and the Surs It 
was Bayram Khan's acuñen which 
helped eject the Surs from sovereign 
power and reestablish the Mughals on 
afirm footing 


Bayram Khan’s character has been 
shown as completely loyal to his 
master For Bayram Khan fealty to his 
master was more important than his 
religion He was little influenced by 
his co-religiomsts, the Shi‘ah rulers of 
Persia. However, loyalty was not 
devoid of interest. The hidden aspect 
behind the concept of loyalty was 
material gain and his personal image 
and respect in his social circle The 
approach brought rewards to him and 
enabled him to reach the helm of 
affairs. Behind Bayram Khan’s 
ascendancy from Muhrdar to de facto 
ruler of Hindustan was not simply an 
element of loyalty or sheer adoration 
of the Mughal sovereign powers but a 
constant struggle to prove his dexter- 
ity, competence and merit which 
ultimately earned hım a high status and 
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such titles as Khan Khanan, Yar 
Wafadar, Hamdam Ghamgusar, 
Biradar, Niküsiyar, Farzand 
Sa‘adatmand. Finally the Farzand of 
Humayun became Khan Baba to young 
Emperor Akbar. This relationship was 
strengthened by Bayram’s marriage in 
the royal family. It was not a smooth 
climb, and from time to time envious 
colleagues made efforts to pull him 
down but his sincerity and devotion to 
assigned tasks continued to keep him 
at the peak. 


Despite his sincerity and devotion 
to his duties differences began to grow 
between Emperor Akbar and his ataliq. 
How this was cultivated by the vested 
interests and how Bayram Khan re- 
actedhas been discussed by the author 
meticulously with contemporary and 
later evidence On the basis of this 
evidence, Ray has drawn his own 
conclusions but the reader can reach 
his own. 


From the historiographical point of 
view the monograph can be placed ın 
the narrative traditions Like other 
modern scholars Ray concludes that 
Akbar was not different from his 
predecessors in his state policy in the 
early phase of his reign and that he 
changed his psychological perception 
in the subsequent period in which he 
became adifferent person The author 
does not dilate on this aspect in any 
significant manner Itseems Bayram’s 
four and a half years with Akbar was 
a continuation of the earlier Indo- 
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Mughaltraditions and conventions and 
a'U' turn was marked by the changed 
nature of the state formed by Akbar. 
One may argue in defence of Bayram 
Khanthathe being Vakil was expected 
to do no less and no more. What he 
intended was to keep the Mughal em- 
pire intact and safe and pass it on to the 
de jure and de facto ruler in an inte- 
grated and stable state, and for this 
Bayram Khan deserves credit. 


The role of Bayram Khan in the 
assassination of Takht Mal or Bakht 
Mal, the Raja of Pathankot and Mau, 
Hemu, Tardi Beg and others have 
been analyzed critically but certain 
words have been used carelessly, some- 
thing not expected from a trained 
scholar like Ray. For instance the 
word ‘dictator’ has featured for 
Bayram Khan often in the book. Inthe 
abbreviations of the books, a slip of 
pen appears to have crept 1n. In place 
of A.N.S. (Akbar-namah of Shaykh 
Ilahdad Faydi Sirhindi) A N F. has 
been printed. But for these minor 
shortcomings the book is useful and 
interesting for both students of history 
and those who love to know about 
their past. Few people know about 
Bayram Khan’s Divan which shows 
his literary taste and contribution to 
literature. This literary flair seems to 
have entered the blood of his son ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Khan Khanan, a distin- 
guished Hindvi poet, well known to 
us. 
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CALLFORPAPERS 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON 
THELIFE,THOUGHT 
AND 
CONTRIBUTION OF 
IMAM ABU HANIFAH 


Date : 11-16 November, 1996 
Place : International Islamic University, Islamabad, Pakistan 


Auspices : IslamicResearch Institute, Islamabad 
and 
Islamic Educational, Scientificand Cultural Organization 
(ISESCO), Rabat, Morocco 


Scholars are invited to contribute papers onthe following themes of the conference. The 
topics arenotrestnictive, butsuggestive only toillustratethe scope ofthe theme However, 
sincea selection of these papers will be later published as acommemorative volume, the 
scholars are requested to present well-documented original research papers 


1. Imam Abu Hanifah His Life and Times 


Underthis theme, papers are expected tohighlight the hitherto unexplored aspects 
of Abu Hanifah’s life and times, e g. Abu Hanifah and his contemporary schools 
of law, theology,etc Abu Hanifah and the pohtical problems ofhis tıme and Abu 
Hanifah’s attitude to them 
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2. AbuHanifah’ s School of Lawand Theology 


Under this theme a large number of topics such as the following may be studied 
and analyzed preferably from acomparative perspective. 


(а) Usulal-Figh (i) Development of Hanafi Usul al-Figh, (п) Usul terms like 
Istıhsan, Ijtthad, jma’ ,‘Amm/Khass, etc, (і) Nass and the prıncıples of its 
interpretation, (iv) the question of sources, (v) The Hanafi attitude to Hadith 
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(b) Fiqh eg Hanafidefinition of dar al-harb and its legal implication; the role 
of custom in Hanafi fiqh 


(c) Kalam (1) Hanafischooland Kalam (theology) intheearly period,e.g. Abu 
Hanifah’s theological doctrines, (u) Hanafischool and theology inthe later 
репой,е g Nasaff, etc. 


3. Hanafi Contribution to Legal Literature 


This theme aims to explore the growth of Hanafi literature particularly with 
reference to such areas as international law, juridical procedureetc Papers may 
attempt to highlight the contribution of major Hanafi jurists (e g Sarakhsi) or 
Hanafi texts of major significance (e.g Hidayah; Bada’ i‘ or works inthe later 
period such as the works of Shami, or the Fatawa Literature of the Hanafis. 


4 Hanafi Interaction with Other Schools of Law 


Under this theme papers are expected to overview how Hanafischool is distinct 
from other schools and ın which areas, on what basis the Hanafischool has been 
criticized by other schools, and a review of various attempts to reconcile Hanafi 
doctrines and principles with other schools. 


5 The Impact of Hanafi Scholars on Muslim Polity and Society 


This ћете aims to explore general impact of Hanafithought in addition toits legal 
contribution. what has been the role of Hanafi scholars ın the development of 
Muslim society in various fields like literature, politics, statecraft, etc ; how they 
played this role and what was its impact. 


6 HanafiSchool and Modern Challenges 


Under this theme scholars are expected to assess the contribution of the Hanafi 
school of law to challenges of modemity from seventeenth century onward, e g. 
codification, law reforms etc The Hanafiresponses,e.g. Majalla, Fatawa and 
Islamızatıon of laws ın Pakistan and elsewhere, may be reviewed. 


Papers may be writen in Arabic or English. Abstracts of papers are requested to be in 
both languages 


Formal invitations to the conference will be issued afterreceiving the Abstracts. 


Abstracts and papers will be reviewed by the conference Academic Commuttee, who will 
finalise the conference programme 
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TheInstitutehasa very limited budget forthe conference; only a limited number of travel 
grants would be available. Participants wishing to avail these grants may indicate so whıle 
confirming their participation Decision about the grants will be conveyed after Sth 
September, 1996, on the recommendation ofthe conference Academic Committee. The 
participants are urged to make their own travel arrangements. Local hospitality and 
accommodation will of course be arranged by the Institute. 


Schedule for Papers 

Confirmation of participation Mar,07, 1996 
Receipt of abstracts Mar25, 1996 
Acceptance of abstracts Apr20, 1996 
Receipt of papers Aug05, 1996 
Acceptance of papers Sep.05, 1996 
Announcementabouttraveland 

accommodation arrangements Sep30, 1996 

, . Conference Nov 11-16, 1996 


Address: 
Please address all queries correspondence, abstracts and papersto. 


Dr. M. Khalid Masud 

Islamic Research Institute 

International Islamic University, Islamabad 
Telephone 854560, 

Fax (51) 853360, 

Fax :(51) 280489 

E-mail: ZIANSARI®IT pak@SDNPK.UNDP.ORG 
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THE PLACE OF WOMAN 
IN THE QUR’AN 


S VAHIDUDDIN 


Lo 'I will not suffer the work of any worker, male or female, to 
cometonought Ye proceed one from the other 
—Qur’an, III 195 


Man’s attitude to woman has shifted from time to time and in the brief span 
of an individual’s life it 1s subject toconstantchange The romantic vision 
of youth sees in the woman a dream that is more real than the reality of flesh 
and blood and that first makes his life meaningful As children we see in her 
ourlastrefuge Each culture has its own measure of valuation in respect to 
her and the esteem ın which she 15 held may vary from culture to culture But 
we cannot always judge a nation's regard for women simply by the legal 
status which it accords to them In our days women have been given full 
rights and the constitutions of many states explicitly forbid any discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex Sex equality has now attained the status of an 
infallible creed. But ever ın the recent past there were earnest thinkers who 
„saw in the full emancipation of women signs of fall and decadence Nietzsche 
thought woman incapable of friendship and Schopenhauer saw in her 
Nature's powerful device to dupe man in her interest. Buttheir's wasacry 
inthe wilderness The 1dea of the equality of sex has asserted itself despite 
what solitary thinkers mightsay The equality of the sexes and feminine 
emancipation are the ideas in tune with the spirit of the times Even in the 
East, women once forced to lead a life in seclusion and screened from public 
gaze are now coming into the open and are eager to work shoulder to 
shoulder with men In other words, the values which were once appreciated 
have lost their appeal and men and women do not know whither they are 
drifting Islam ıs also arelrgıon with arıch set of values Itcannot leave the 
world to the whim and caprice of individuals Neither in the economic nor 
ın any other field of culture, it can allow a policy of drift and laissez-faire 

As areligion it is the consciousness of the transcendent and it does not aim 
at reducing this consciousness into quiescent contemplation but aims at 
making it effective in action and life True, contemplation has also a value 
of its own and it will be foolish to belittle ıt But ıt has to grow in the open 
air of history and life to have a value for others Here we are only concerned 
to show the concern of Islam to make life more than a biological process, 
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to bring tt in contact with its metaphysical base Hence even the basic 
economic needs are Judged in their relevance to the higher needs of men 

The Islamic pattern of economic life 1s diametrically opposed to the way of 
economic living as it has developed in capitalistic countries Its attitude to 
banking and insurance cannot be judged purely from aeconomıc angle It 
speaks for a definite outlook on life where money is not all that matters but 
has only an instrumental and derived worth But when the economic value 
usurps the place of all other values it loses its character and becomes a 
privation of any positive value content. In the same way there is a definite 
Islamic attitude to women which is based on a characteristic appreciation of 
values and a full cognizance of the nature of reality The difference of sex 
15 to be reckoned with Says Dr Alexis Carrel, the noted physiologist 

“Between the two sexes there are trrevocable differences And it 15 
imperative to take them into account in constructing the civilised world ” 
The Islamic attitude which 1s based on the appreciation of difference 1s only 
partly reflected ın the rights that ıt accords to women in society. Iam not 
concerned with the question whether the rights that it has guaranteed to 
women are not subject to change and development ın the shifting context of 
the world My only intent is to dispel myths which have grown around the 
Qur'ánic idea of womanhood in the course of centuries How hard it is to 
eschew preyudices when once they are ingrained in mind through habit and 
tradition 1s shown by the fact that these ideas are still alive in the learned 
circles of our day and are offered as self-evident axioms А modern German 
writer Philip Lersch in his otherwise excellent work on the nature of the 
sexes remarks on the depreciation of the women bordering on contempt 
which is characteristic of Muhammadanism and which, following the teach- 
ing of the Qur'an, denies the soul to woman and bars her way to paradise ! 


Hence it behoves us, whether we be Muslims or not, to steer clear 
of prejudice and bias and see what the Qur'àn is aiming at 


At the very outset ıt should be asserted in unequivocal terms that the 
Qur’anic evaluation of womanhood can be judged only by the place tt 
assigns to woman in the whole scheme of things, in the cosmic order as such 
First and foremost the Qur'an emphasizes the teteology of the sexes as the 
sign of Godhead, as the work or sign (ayat) of God in creation. In a 
significant passage of The Critique of Judgment, Kant observes that “only 
in the relation of the sexes to one another for reproduction we find perfect 
teteology, because here may we ask us about an individual Why should 
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such a pairexist ? The answeris All this first makes an organised whole, 
though not organised ın one single body ’’ But both these parts of the whole 
arenotthesame Biologically, psychologically and metaphysically their’s is 
adifferentrole Theirfunctions conflict with one another and complement 
oneanother Whatiscalled by some thinkers the polarity of the sexes refers 
to just their antithetic character, and our life and culture are sustained by an 
abiding tension between the two aspects of human life If either the one or 
the other factor assumes sole control, life loses its dynamic. The Qur'ànic 
view of the woman takes into cognizance the difference of the sexes but 
difference does not involve any disparagement The Qur'ànic view comes 
into full relief when we consider passages which reflect unfavourably on 
woman Significant indeed is the treatment that is meted out to women ın the 
case of Joseph A woman madly falls in love with a prophet, attempts to 
seduce him without success, betrays her husband and brings trouble to the 
innocent Ви ће Qur'àn calls this story the best of narratives Innocence 
no doubt trrumphs but in its triumph it is conscious that left to itself 1t was 
doomed And the woman who has brought so much mischief is mildly 
judged Firsther weakness which is all human is taken into account. When 
her story becomes the talk of the day and a whispering campaign goes 
against her she calls Joseph in the presence of her friends and companions 
to convince them of her helplessness and to show them how irresistible the 
charm of Joseph's beauty ıs These ladies do not fare any better, and so 
absorbed they become in the contemplation of beauty that they become 
unmundful of their own self and cut therr fingers exclaiming Verily this is not 
aman buta gracious angel! This isnot theend of the story The poor woman 
inflamed as she 1s with a flame which she has not the power to quench 
involves the beloved in a scandal and sends him to the prison-house A 
prophet is made to suffer But the Qur'an places the whole affair in its true 
context and the woman is not taken to task outright. Of course the sin is not 
condoned but human frailty 1s given its due No wonder that poets and 
mystics have developed this theme to their heart’s content in the course of 
time Certain writers like Dr Perron seem to bewail that Islam has deprived 
woman of all those qualities which constituted her charm in the days of 
paganism Infact the history of Islam ıs not all Islam The idyllic and lyrical 
aspect of a woman's life may not have found expression in certain phases of 
Islamic history but that it retains a place in the Qur'ánic cognizance shows 
beyond a shadow of doubt on the Qur’anic version of the story of Joseph 

In the first encounter of Moses with two girls ata well the idyllic moments 
of human lıfe are fully appreciated After a look at them Moses steps aside 
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into the shade and ıs awakened to new consciousness. My Lord. said he, 
Iam needy of whatever good Thou sendest down forme One of the girls 
then moves shyly with measured steps towards him and speaks on his behalf 
toherfather Itisthus clearhow the lyrical aspect of a woman's life is taken 
into account and to blame Islam for depriving women of poetry 15 to indulge 
munwarranted statements The Qur'anis against frivolity in life butcertainly 
notagainstits poetry The Prophet’s life is the best elucidation of what we 
say The Prophet took delight in sweet odours, prayers and women They 
were only signalized for his delight, says Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, 
when he had renounced and negated aughtelse inthe world The Qur’anic 
attitude to woman 15 also clearly reflected in the role she 1s assigned in the 
relation of marriage In appearance she looks subordinated to man This 
1s only true when she follows devious routes and goes astray But the idea 
of woman, the woman in her purity 15 man's indispensable companion. Man 
is created alone He ıs given the highest place in creation. He takes оп his 
frail shoulders a responsibility which heavens and earth had not the courage 
to accept True, he acted in haste and ignorance But to withstand the 
consequences of a precipitate decision he requires a mate to stand by him 
through thick and thin. In marriage the Qur'an does not see an institution 
which makes possible the satisfaction of a natural desire in regulated and 
settled conditions. It is especially denied that marriage 15 meant for the 
satisfaction of lust and lewdness Nor 15 marriage or sexual relation 
considered only from a biological standpoint No doubt the difference of 
sexes ın man and on other levels of life guarantees the continuity of life 
through generations Already Plato had thought of the kind of immortality 
that 1s assured in the process of reproduction Even a rigorous moralist like 
Immanuel Kant considers ‘‘marriage (matrimonium) as the association of 
two persons of different sexes for common and lifelong possession of each 
other's sexual characteristics ’’ All this is true no doubt but it does not give 
the distinctive marks of the sex relationship asit obtains on the human plane 
and as itis regulated ın marriage. Friedrich Nietzsche has seen better and 
declared that marriage is the will ofthe two to produce one which is more 
than they Hegel has rightly shifted the accent from the biological to the 
personal level In marriage one sex finds its fulfilmentin the other, in it man 
does not remain ‘abstract’ but is given the possibility to lead a concrete and 
ethical life Now ın the Qur'an the relation of the sexes 1s personal above 
all Manis nota brute who is a captive of an instinctive urge and bound in 
the agitation of the moment but a person who requires a person to talk to 

Man requires a refuge and a shelter to shield him with loving hands from the 
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caresofexistence Says the Qur'an ''Heitis who did create you froma 
single soul, and therefrom did make his mate that he might take rest ın her 

And when he covered her she bore a light burden, and she passed (unno- 
ticed) with it, but when ıt became heavy they cried unto Allah, their Lord, 
saying If Thou givest unto us aright we shall be of the thankful But when 
He gave unto them aright, they ascribed unto Him partners In respect of that 
which He had given them High ıs He exalted above all that they associate 
(with Hım)” (Pickthall's Translation, Surah, VII 189-190) In this 
remarkable passage, too, the personal role of woman is placed above the 
biological and she 1s assigned an equal place in right and wrong They sin 
together and God addresses them together for the wrong that they have 
done Andthey pray with one voice. Indeed, Lord, we have wronged 
ourselves and if Thou forgivest us not and have mercy on us lost we will be 

The Qur'anic idea of woman takes a poetic colouring in the vision of the 
Houris, the female companions who accompany the virtuous in the life 
Hereafter Itis vain to dilate on astate of affairs which no eye has seen and 
noearhasheard The Danish thinker Hoffding held religion to be a belief 
in the conservation of values and the Qur’an does seem to lead to an idea 
of the conservation of at least some of the most characteristic values of this 
life The value of female association is not allowed to be lost to this world 
but finds its analogue ın the life to come, though to determine even approxi- 
mately what God has prepared for the good and the pious 1s bound to fail 

The value of virginal purity and the fascination of youth and beauty, the 
enchantment of feminine grace and movement are not buried in the grave 
here but findanechobeyond No wonderthatthe Qur'ànic visions have 
wielded such powerful influence on mystics and poets of all times The 
Qur'àn does not confine itself to woman as man's partner in life but also 
extends its consideration to her as a mother, the mysterious source of life 

The mother enjoys singular divine solicitude The child Moses 1s specially 
cared for to 'cool' the eyes of his mother and to bring comfort to her 
troubled soul in anxious moments She deserves man’s recognition and 
gratitude forall that she suffers for hım Many atradition attributed to the 
Prophet and the story of his life are fully in tune with the Qur’ anic apprecia- 
поп of motherhood As man's mate woman may not be his better half but 
certainly she is his other half, indispensable forhis existence Asa mother 
she demands respect and thanks and the goodness 1n her wins unstinted 
recognition from God The wife of the Pharaoh, who prays for deliverance 
from tyranny, and the virginal purity of Mary, the mother of Jesus, are held 
high It is above all Mary, the mother of Jesus, whois given the highest place 


MUSLIMS IN THE YEAR 2000 AND BEYOND 
CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


S. SIRAJUDDIN 


Моор the year a р.2000 in any sense be a landmark for Islam or the 
Islamic world, apart from itsfin de siecle status? Are there any changes or 
developments in the offing which may alterthe situation to a significant point, 
politically, economically, attitudinally? I think we agree that next to the 
question of faith, economics and politics have become, as they have always 
been, of prime importance for the Islamic world today Looking at the world 
of Islam there are a few theatres of struggle and suffering where there might 
be some prospect of change Bosnia, Palestine, Afghanistan, Algeria. If 
peace returns to these places bya р 2000 ıt would certainly be a landmark, 
bringing about achange in the Muslim psyche, partly cured of festering 
sores Letus hope that we shall have a less tense, a more relaxed Muslim 
mind by the turn of the century 


Turningto the subject of challenge and response, the first question 
that comes to mind is whether the Islamic world is asingle entity Many of 
the challenges faced by Muslims are regional and vary in character. On the 
other hand viewed vis a vis the West Islam has acquired, as in a sense it 
always has had through its concept of the ummah, a supra regional 
character Thereis an awakening in the widespread regions of Islam which 
has interlinked them not only through the universality of the Islamic faith but 
through the common character of the problems, economic, social, political, 
faced by them 


Looked at as such the Islamic world faces a dual challenge today, 
one that comes from within and the other which comes from outside The 
awakening in the Islamic world is comparatively recent. For more thantwo 
hundred years Muslim countries, as we all know, were subjected to imperial 
and colonial rule, to exploitation and oppression This led to an apathy and 
general backwardness in their peoples Political domination and economic 
exploitation sapped their energy, arrested their growth and killed their 
creativity which had already declined due to a rigid principle oftaglid and 
the closure of the door toytiha@d Itlooks as if Islamic civilization froze up 


= m m Ser U U 2 ا‎ 
* Keynote paper read at the conference of the North American Muslim Foundation, 
Toronto, Canada, November, 1994 
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after the collapse of the Ottoman and Mughal empıres The decline and 
corruption of Muslim society was noted in the Islamic world by men like Ibn 
Taymiyyah, Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab and Muhammad ' Abduh in 
Arab lands and Shah Wali-Allàh, Syed Ahmad Khan and the poet and 
philosopher Mohammad Iqbal ın India Details apart, the common theme of 
the reform movements these men started was a rediscovery of the roots of 
Islam and of the vitality at ıts core Whatimpact did these attempts produce 
1s an open question needing analysis 


But let me turn to the basic challenge that Islam faces today In 
another sense this 1s a challenge posed by what is called ‘Modernism,’ 
based on a spirit of inquiry, a habit. of asking questions, of probing and 
searching and analyzing, on science and technology, on capitalist competi- 
tive commercialism and a democratic polity Muslim civilization had 
remained for seven to eight hundred years, 1 e until the Renaissance ın 
Europe, brought about by Islam itself, and the Industrial Revolution that 
followed, the dominant civilization of the world, and remains to this day an 
inexhaustible source of Muslim pride This pride now feels hurt by the 
power and predominance of the Western civilization, the defeats that 
Muslim regimes have suffered at the hands of Europeans Finding them- 
selves poor and left behind Muslims bear a grudge against the West, 
regarding it as devoid of moral values and full of evil designs against Islam 
and its followers, a feeling reinforced by the machinations of Western 
powers 


Until recently the West gave scant attention and respect to the world 
of Islam regarding ıt as peripheral However, the West has now realized that 
Islam is gradually growing into a world phenomenon and that eventually it 
will have to deal with and come to terms or in conflict with ıt [would like 
here to draw your attention to two very interesting articles that have lately 
appeared in America, one in theAtlantic Monthlyof February '93 and the 
other in the Economıstof August 6,'94 The firstisentitled ° “Islam and 
Liberal Democracy’’ and the other ' “Islam and the West, the Next War, 
They Say "' The first article starts with a paradoxical assertion saying, 
“From a historical perspective it would seem that of all the non-Western 
civilizations in the world, Islam offers the best prospects for Western-style 
democracy” as ‘‘Historically, culturally, religiously, it 1s the closest to the 
West ” ‘From apolitical perspective, however,” the statement continues, 
“Islam seems to offer the worst prospects for liberal democracy '° The 
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article proceeds to make a survey of Muslim history and the awareness of 
weakness and defeat on the part of Muslims, making them averse to 
accepting ideas and institutions from the unbelievers This has created a 
situation of Muslims versus the rest of the world The writer then argues that 
while the so-called fundamentalism 1s clearly incompatible with liberal 
democracy, Islam itself has never had any democratic institutions, ob- 
structed as these were by ““the absence of any legal recognition of corporate 
persons *” Further as sovereignty resides with God and since the ‘‘Shariah 
leaves little room for further legislation Islamic governments have always 
tended to be in the nature of personal rule ’’ The article concludes thateven 
the concepts of ‘mashrutiyet’ and *mushaverat,' recently put in circulation, 
can be easily exploited by personal rulers or dictators to render the growth 
of democracy unlikely 


The Economistarticle interestingly 1s much less dogmatic and more 
conciliatory, and being more recent may indicate à change ın Western- 
American thinking Atits outset the article mentions the Huntington theory 
(Foreign Affairs, 1993) of a future * “clash of civilizations,"" 1 e aconflictnot 
between nation states but between groups of countries Of the eight 
civilizations mentioned by the Harvard professor, the article lists only three 
as possible contenders and two of these (the third being the Chinese), Islam 
and the West, the most likely candidates foraclash The reason, Islam is 
“the west’s only real ideological competitor at the end of the 20th century vi 
Islam 15, the writer continues, ‘‘the last ideology on the march А Muslim 
crescent curls threateningly around the southern and eastern edges of 
Europe ” Isaclash coming? Is it inevitable? The writer maintains that such 
aclash can be avoided if the two sides behave with greater understanding 
For this, according to the article, Islam needs to perform better at three 
fronts 


The first of these three areas 1s that of economics Islamic scholars 
today claim that Islam has a distinct economic system ofitsown Some of 
theideas,e g free individual enterprise (which ће Qur’an and the Prophet 
approve and recommend) and a free market are common to Islam and the 
West Islam's rejection of interest (the different interpretations of riba 
apart) although diametrically opposed to the Western system can 
nevertherless be useful despite several difficulties in its application An 
economy based on such recent concepts asmudârabah and musharakah 
can create a society involved in a shared economic activity, the banks 
turning active prumpters of and partners tn productive enterprise 
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The second area where the writer feels Islam to be particularly 
wanting is that of the status of women He concedes that there are groups 
of highly qualified and professional women in the forefront of social, 
economic and political activity in some Muslim countries, Turkey and 
Malaysia for example In Turkey again and in Pakistan and Bangladesh 
women are heads of governments But by and large women are a sup- 
pressed class in Muslım countries This 1s a later historical development and 
has nothing to do with the essential teachings of Islam Anyway the article 
maintains that a break-through is needed and the sooner it comes the better 


The third and most important, what the article calls ‘‘the 
hardest” test of Islam 1s in the area of democratic government Despitea 
few more or less stable democracies like Turkey, Malaysia and the nascent 
but hopeful ones in Pakistan or Bangladesh, **the democratic deficit,” says 
the article, ‘‘remains embarrassingly large ” There are ın Islam ideas which 
carry possible seeds of democracy,e g the concept of shüra (‘‘mutual 
consultation’’ which carry the blessing of God, ch 42, verse 36-39) and of 
ym meaning consensus of the community. Furtherthe Qur'an stresses the 
tdea of individual responsibility (**No bearer of bundens can bear the 
burden of another”). Despite all this the article maintains, Islam’s demo- 
cratic showing ıs on ће debit side The argument is as follows “Islam is still 
living ın the age of oligarchies, because it still believes ın certainty Democ- 
racy arose out of the renunciation of certainty ’’ ‘‘Itts highly desirable,’’ 
the article goes on to assert, ‘‘that as many Muslim countries as possible 
should become democracies, both for the satisfaction of their own peoples 
and to improve the chances of Islam and the West living peaceably to- 
gether ” 


Well then, I have tried as briefly as possible to present the 
challenge of the Western world which, outside regionalities, 15 the main 
challenge from outside. What 1s and what should be our response? Ido 
not have the knowledge or position to speak with much confidence ın 
the matter but a few obervations can be made Islamic Culture would 
welcome other responses and suggestions from interested scholars 


To start with it has to be stated that there are points at which Islam 
and the West are not likely to come to an agreement and must agree to 
disagree On the question of economic organization Islam's present-day 
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searchtowards a system of its own, Əinterest-free enterprise and a morally 
controlled productive activity appears to be set on a progressive course, 
with the Organisation of Islamic Conference and some banks, e g ın 
Pakistan, trying out interest-free lending Muslims seem strongly averse to 
the idea of a whole economic system founded on loans andinterest When 
we consider the interest net in America in which individuals get trapped for 
a whole lifetime, we begin to wonder if Islam is not trying to find a more 
equitable, a less exploitative economic order 


On the point of women, the West often forgets its own past record 
and the fact that Islam was the first in any civilization to give woman status 
and dignity as a “person” both legal and human and freedom in the economic 
sphere The Prophet of Islam , after all, undertook business, ! e trade, on 
behalf of a woman proprietor In one of hisletters Syed Ahmad Khan in 
India noted that while as late as the year 1870, the entire property of a 
woman became her husband's the moment she got married, Islam a thou- 
sand years earlier had given woman freedom to own and administer her own 
property, placing on the husband the responsibility of managing the domes- 
ticeconomy The Western idea of total equality, 1 e. a sharing in all forms 
of human activity, does not appeal to Islam In a chapter of his book 
Traditional Islam, Prof Nasr presents the Islamic idea of complementarity 
ofthe sexes In a recent book by Sachiko Murata entitled, The Tao of 
Islam, published in America, the same principle of complementary duality 
ıs elaborated What shape this would take in the face of a strong feminist 
movement ın the West with its counterpart ın several Islamic countries it 1s 
too early to project, though I have a feeling that the ordinary woman in her 
womanness 1s going to reject in practice the extreme forms of feminism On 
second thoughts, however, it doesn't look likely that women will give up, 
even in part, the independence or freedom which feminism offers them at 
least notin the West But what may give a Jolt to Western thinking is the 
breakdown of the family, a thing which has begun to make its appearance in 
oriental societiestoo The estimate 1s that 40% of American households 
now consist of people living alone or as single parent families How would 
Muslims react to this phenomenon? 


The Economist in the last part of the article projects the possibility 
of the West moving closer to Islam in some respects The West has been 
moving towards, and [quote again, *'asuperbly efficient but, in the end, 
aimless machine ’’ There is, according to the article under discussion, a 
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growing new politically radıcal leftın the West which believes ın the task of 
reinventing ‘‘a moral order ’’ A recent T V survey finds 54% of their 
sample regarding the decline of moral values responsible for the ills of 
society. This would imply а return to the Muslim position. Let me quote a 
rather fine paragraph at the end of the seven section article 


And ıt would be a fine rounding off ofironiesif Muslims could 
claim that they helped to nudge the West back on course If they 
did, tomorrow’s historians would record, first, that contact with 
Muslims helped to bring about the West's great leap forward out 
of the Middle Ages, second that Western influence 500 years 
later helped Islam to modernise itself, and, final exchange of 
courtesies, that Islam then reminded the West of the common 
underpinning of whatthey both standfor It would be an aptend 
to too long a quarrel betweencousins 


When I spoke at the beginning of achallenge that comes from within 
the Islamic societies I was thinking of the challenge posed by poverty, 
ignorance, obscurantism, exaggerated self-righteousness and a tendency to 
put all blame for our own backwardness on others, the West, the Jews and 
soon True, Islam has received considerable 11] treatment, economic 
exploitation and political deception at the hands of others but it 1s time now 
to consider what places us at the mercy of others Don’t we find several 
Islamic regimes today that have sold themselves to the West, neglecting their 
own masses The oıl rich Islamic nations could have saved billions of dollars 
if they had exploited Asian talent and know-how instead of borrowring the 
services of the West In the bargain they could have brought comparative 
prosperity to poor but talented nations What we forget when we criticize 
the West for its ruthless economic competitiveness, its lack of moral values 
ın our sense, its extreme individualism turning each man and woman into a 
self-centred and selfish human unit, 1s the fact that the strongest critic of 
Western society is the Western man himself What we lack is acritique of 
Islam апа its history, a critique which leaves the essence of the Islamic faith 
untouched but seeks to examine its more contingent and temporal aspects 
In the thirties of this century the poet Mohammad Iqbal whom Ali Shariati, 
the ideologue of the Iranian Revolution, considered the most thoughtful and 
original of minds in the Islamic world of this century, spoke of change and 
movement being of the essence of Islam The source of change or movement 
he considered to beytthad and yma‘ He rued the closure of the gates to 
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utihad It was Iqbal again who spoke what Islam had to offer to the world, 
the establishment of a balance, a mizan, ın human affairs, a balance 
between, what he termed in the 15thghazalof theBal-i Jibril, rational and 
intuitive wisdom calling the fıstdânıshı-ı burhani and the seconddanish-. 
nürüni It ıs these two that he tried to bring together, attempting to 
reconcile, as he put it in the 6th lecture of hisReconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam, the categories of permanence and change Would Islam, 
by which I mean the Islamic world, give up its tendency towards extremism 
and bring back to itself and the rest of the world the sanity which 1s so much 
needed today? If ıt does not, would the world be lost in a tic-tac of 
computers and the whirl of machines, superb in their technical perfection but 
indifferent to the human soul? 
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THE TREE OF PARADISE 
AND THE MEANING OF NIGHT 
AN ODYSSEY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


SUROOSH IRFANI 


NOTWITHSTANDING a degree of repression women face in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, some of the most remarkable cultural expressions 1n the 
post-revolutionary society are about women or emanate from them. Equally 
remarkable is a groundswell in Iran's literate culture marked by reclamation 
of an Islamic and pre-Islamic past on the one hand, and interpenetration with 
Western heritage on the other Clearly, beneath the sombre surface of 
Ayatollahs’ Iran that even banned music for a while—except for Friedrich 
Chopin’s Funeral March — an Iranian civil society remains vibrant and 
alive And, contrary to the stereotypes that equate the Islamic revolution 
with rejection of everything Western, an eclectic intellectual groundswell in 
post-Revolution Iran is broadening life horizons For many Iranians, such 
trans-cultural expansion of the world view underscores the universalism of 
Islamic mysticism and gnosis so central to Persian culture, as indeed to 
South Asia’s Sufi heritage 


In asense, then, born of a revolution and the ravages of the Iran-Iraq 
war— the longest ın Middle East history — contemporary Iranian experi- 
ence seems to have set the country apart from the rest of the Muslim world, 
especially in terms of asynthesis of Islam and modernity, where modernity 
as critical thinking and historical consciousness appears to be marking a 
rationalization of society and knowledge If attempts for such a synthesis 
have largely failed for well over acentury, perhaps one reason was that such 
attempts remained the concern of a few, rather than the livedexperience of 
many, as in the highly charged political and intellectual context of post- 
Revolution Iran Little wonder, then, that some of the cultural manifestations 
in the post-revolutionary society, such as art, literature and fiction seem to 
reflect forms of subjectivity and ways of thinking transcending the socializa- 
tion mould of pre-Revolution Iran, a premise this paper seeks to examine by 
focusing on one of the most celebrated and controversial works of fiction 


re 
*A review essay based on Shahrnush Parsipur's Tooba va Ma'ena-e Shab 
(Tooba and the Meaning of Night), Esperk Publishers, Tehran, 1988, 514 
pages This paper forms part of the author’s project ‘New Subjectivity in 
Iran’ initiated at Queen Elizabeth House, University of Oxford, in 1992 
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published since the 1979 revolution — Iranian feminist Shahrnush Parsipur's 
Tooba and the Meaning of Night 


A product of and response to the turbutent transition of a monarchi- 
cal Iran to an Islamic Republic, Tooba and the Meaning of Nightreflects 
the ‘visionary mode’ In literature According to Jung, such literature 1s born 
of the activation of the Collective Unconscious,’ the psychic repository of 
the human experience serving the same purpose for a society that an 
individual symbolic experience (as in a dream) serves for a patient in 
therapy ? 


The paper is divided into two parts. A gist of the novel in part I 15 
followed by a discussion grounded in Jungian psychology and discourses in 
modernity in part II 


I 


With the quest for meaning, God and truth as tts leitmotif Tooba and 
the Meaning of Nighttraces the lives of three women of a family againsta 
hazy backdrop of socio-political events spanning the period from the turn of 
the century to the eve of the 1978 Islamic revolution in Iran The novel 
follows the genre of post-Revolution Iranian fiction where transposition into 
a historical past is often used as a metaphor for the present Through a 
fusion of fantasy and reality, Parsipur projects images from the past and 
visions of a future into the lives of her protagonists Divided into four 
sections, this third person narrative opens with the early life of Tooba, 
daughter of Haji Adeeb, a religious scholar obsessed with the thoughtof `a 
flat and feminine earth married to the Sky ''! This private fantasy, however, 
does not stop hım from using a globe while teaching geography to his seven 
years old daughter As Tooba begins to read and write, words from a 
religious text that Tooba [Tuba] is the name of a tree in paradise make a 
deep impression on her mind She memorizes parts of the Qur'àn and 
poems of Persian mystics Sa'di and Hafiz before moving on to exegetical 
commentaries She finds the story of the Immaculate Conception so moving 
that she often fantasizes about conceiving a Messiah 


When her father dies, the fourteen years old Tooba volunteers into 


marriage with his 52 years old business partner just to facilitate administra- 
tion of family affairs Four years later, the monotony in Tooba's life is 
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broken when she ventures into the bazaar for the first time There she 
witnesses the death of a starving child, victim of a famine gripping the city 
Later by the child's grave, Tooba has a fateful encounter with Mr Khiabani, 
aleading cleric of the 1906 Constitutional Revolution and member of Iran’s 
firstever Parliament She 15 struck by Mr Khiabani's words. ‘‘the cause 
of hunger 1s ignorance, not poverty”, and is overwhelmed by his appear- 
ance, ‘‘an incarnation of light `` 


When she returns home, Tooba ts convinced that the meaningless life 
she had been living mustend Wanting to ‘die like the child,’ she beginsa 
fast unto death However, her defiance of life, as indeed her husband’s 
authority, leads to ajudicious divorce Tooba decides to spend the rest of 
her life ‘in search of God and truth . travelling from shrine to shrine, from 
Karbalato the House of God in Makkah ' Seized by the certainty of an inner 
connection with Mr Khiabani, Tooba expects him to appear any momentto 
take her away However, before long her reputation as a beautiful woman 
well versed in religion spreads from the public bath she weekly visits with her 
maid to the court of the ruling Qajar dynasty A marriage proposal from the 
handsome Prince Fareidun follows, which Tooba turns down, pleading that 
marriage had no place in her quest for truth However, she comes round to 
marrying the Prince, after realizing that her life's ideal as an itinerant seeker 
would evade her because she was a young and single woman 


Shortly after her marriage, Tooba's life enters a new phase with the 
appearance of Prince Geel and his wife Leila, the enigmatic couple who do 
notage From Prince Geel Tooba learns that similar events are never the 
same because their motives differ ‘‘each story has its own context and 
needs, its own solution to its riddle '” The Prince tells her about the relativity 
of emotions, even of meaning which depends on the context ‘‘there might 
be no tıme for love ın Bokhara when it is being pillaged by Mongols, but 
plenty of time for it in the security of Rome '” Having been a Mongol himself 
centuries ago, Prince Geel ruminates on the difference between mass 
murder by a group and murder by an individual **asanindividual when you 
kill someone, that person lives on ın your mind. You mustthen carry the 
burden of the dead alone — а curse as heavy as the world but killing is 
easy when you are part of a group You сап always seek refuge behind a 
spiritual front, ın grey hair and a walking stick ’’ Even so, Тооба senses that 
despite his knowledge and experience, Prince Geel 1s an outcast from the 
inner sanctum of gnosis, ‘‘because his heart was aliento love ” 
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Music, mysticism and courtly life do not make Tooba forget Mr 
Khıabanı Sexual love in her new marriage only makes her realize how 
differenther love for Mr Khiabani was — ‘‘it could drive one mad, not for 
possessing the beloved, but for merging oneself in him ’’ She keeps track 
of Mr Khıabanı through the bits and pieces of news she gets about hım As 
a leader of the reformist Constitutional movement that he initiates in Tabriz, 
Mr Khıabanı gains national prominence and a large following, especially 
among the downtrodden Though Tooba's husband is dismissive of him, in 
her old bailiff she finds a mutual admirer for Mr Khiabani Both see him as 
aman of God, ‘‘whose humility made his greatness all the more striking ”’ 


The second part of the book mainly deals with Tooba’s travails asa 
single parent Fearing the gathering momentum of the Constitutional move- 
ment, her husband and the Qayar King flee to Russia Tooba is left on her 
own to raise the children and look after the family's affairs, a pattern that 
continues even after the Prince returns from self-exile and takes up an 
official position in Azerbaijan province Addıngto her worries are rumours 
of Mr Khıabanı's support for the Bolsheviks, branded by the Oajars as 
infidels However, it is her husband's marriage to a younger woman that 
leaves herheart-broken Atthirty, Tooba files for divorce and spends the 
rest of her life single. 


Living at Tooba's house at the time is her bailiff Abu Zar, his fourteen 
years old niece Setareh, and her younger brother Esmaıl This family takes 
refuge with Tooba after marauding Cossacks destroy their home in 
Azerbaijan Early one morning when Тооба rises for her prayers, to her 
horror she finds Setareh murdered — her belly slashed open with a knıfe A 
weeping Abu Zar tells her that gang-raped by the Cossacks, Setareh had 
become pregnant hehad no option butto kill her After Tooba and Abu Zar 
bury Setareh under the pomegranate tree in the courtyard, Abu Zar leaves, 
never to return 


In the years that follow Setareh becomes an enduring presence for 
Тооба, the pomegranate tree her secret shrine Itisaperiod marked by the 
founding of Pahlavi dynasty and the modernization it initiates, of which 
Tooba too becomes a beneficiary She goes on pilgrimage to Mashhad and 
Esfahan, cities she could never have visited on her own were it not for the 
roads, transport and security that made travel for single women possible in 
the 1930s Iran 
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Withall her children married and settled in their own homes, the only 
other person who goes on living with Tooba 1s Esmail, now enrolled at 
Teheran University Before long, Tooba’s youngest daughter, Monas, 
returns after the breakup of her marriage. Much of the novel's third part 
deals with Monas who takes up a Job in abank despite family opposition, 
and experiences for the first time ‘‘a surge of power?’ that economic self- 
reliance brings Her other act of defiance is to marry Esmail, which she 
keeps secret After all, being the daughter of a Qayar Prince her family 
would not have allowed her marrying an orphan brought up in her own home 
However, before she could make her marriage public, Esmail 1s jailed for 
possessing political literature Finding herself pregnant and fearing a 
scandal, Monas hazards a self-abortion An ordeal she survives when 
Tooba, following a cue from Setareh’s spirit, rushes her to Teheran’s 
American hospital Shattered and traumatized, Monas finds solace in the 
sanctuary to Tooba's spiritual Master Hazrat Gayda Alı Shah, His Emi- 
nence the Pauperking When Esmail ts released from prison, it 1s not the 
passionate Monas he returns to, but a mystic who views her love for Esmaıl 
as a bridge to divine love For Esmail, however, Monas represents the 
failure of individual thinking and will ‘‘once she had the courage to think and 
act on her own, but the consequences —a secret marriage and an abortion 
that made her barren — turned her into an amorphous mass lacking will 
Now Monas had taken refuge in collective norms, and her thinking had 
become an echo of collective notions ”’ 


As for Esmail, his life remains a restless search for the ideal political 
group and ideology He keeps moving through a ‘‘brittle circle of friends, 
held together by hushed speculation and liquor,” but finds himself at home 
in the ‘‘universality of science and the international family of the arts ”? 


In part 4, life takes on a new turn for Тооба after a mason who was 
working forher dies His three children find refuge in Tooba’s house 
Monas adopts the eight-year old Maryam while her younger brother 1s 
adopted by Tooba Kamal, the defiant elder brother, spurns the comforts of 
Tooba’s house fearing it would breed servility However, Kamal remains in 
touch with Maryam, though she cannot as yet understand her brother’s 
hostility toward an aging Tooba Maryam is puzzled by Kamal’s frequent 
outbursts about setting ablaze Tooba’s old house as indeed the whole city 
that had grown hopelessly ‘‘sick ’’ 
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As Maryam growsup amidst the mentallandscape of those around 
her. from Tooba she absorbs a rather threatening picture of the world, to 
be confronted with faith. prayer. and chastity However, Monas offers her 
amore benign view of the world — an animated, organic unity where the 
highest spiritual state was to synchronize one’s breath with the rhythm of the 
universe From Esmail, Maryam learns that the invisible world is irrelevant 
as there are far too many challenges that need to be confronted in the here 
andnow Evenif Maryam wanted to become a mystic, Esmail tells her, she 
should first acquire scientific knowledge, learn foreign languages and reach 
out to the world However, her ideological awakening 1s kindled by her 
brother Kamal Seized by her desire to change the world, Kamal dreams 
of demolishing the social mould which imprisoned them all, and **erasing 
poverty from within by razing the social structure that gave rise to ıt ° By 
the time she is eighteen Maryam's access to political literature and her 
brother's clandestine circle change her inwardly Esmaıl ** whose gaze 
penetrated the depths of the heart?’ understood the changes Maryam was 
going through 


Suddenly, Maryam had transcended the subjective boundaries 
of (her) house Tooba and Esmail realised they had lost her 
Tooba was puzzled as to why the University had changed the girl 
so much Was this serious and studious person the same child 
of past years? ^ 


Maryam wins a coveted place in the medical school of Teheran 
University Her social concern *'to do something for herself and the 
people” leads to her membership ın an underground organization She 
becomes as earnestly involved with political ideology of her secret organı- 
zation as she was with her medical texts 


When Maryam informs her family that she would be marrying a 
fellow student, no one tries to dissuade her After her marriage, Maryam 
leaves Teheran for Azerbaijan and ıs not heard from for over a year Then 
late one night she returns drenched in blood, gun in hand, and pregnant — 
an urban guerrilla fatally shot during a gunfight with the police Maryam dies, 
pleading that her death be kept secret Esmaıl and Тооба bury her under the 
pomegranate tree, where forty years ago Setareh was buried The following 
morning a distraught Тооба goes to her spiritual Master and speaks out her 
mind 
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Ihave become a keeper of the dead, of corpses secretly buried 
in my backyard, whereas all that I ever wanted in life was to 
search for God and truth 


She reveals the secret death of Setareh and Maryam to Pauperking. 
and asks him why the innocent must die Toobafeels betrayed She feels 
that truth was being kept from her and she wants Pauperking to answer the 
questions tormenting her **What was the truth about Maryam’s death? Why 
were the young so agitated, as 1f something had seized their minds? Why had 
she lived her life the way she had, giving birth to children, raising them, never 
knowing the reasons for doing so?'' Pauperking replies that she 15 not the 
only one asking such questions 


Every day, men and women, young and old, come and tell me of 
the bodies they must secretly bury — under a tree, in a base- 
ment, in flowerbeds, or remote plains Anguished, they sink in 
silence, estranged from the world in their quest for an answer 


People were feeling lost and confused, Pauperking goes on, trauma- 
tized by unusualevents ''Everythingis becoming the echo of an ıllusıon An 
earth shaking upheaval ıs bringing theeratoanend A new eraıs about to 
be born ’’ He tells Тооба that as a seeker of truth, she should understand 
the new illusion that one had now to live by that truth and faith could not be 
passed on, for truth was a vast painting ‘‘comprehended only by living the 
parts that composed it ’’ 


But Tooba disagrees To her, truth is a given, something to be 
passed on, ‘a key that could unlock all mysteries ’ She believes that were 
she given the truth, she would have understood the meaning of Maryam's 
death Whereas Pauperking was now telling her that the reason for 
Maryam's death had been right in front of Tooba's eyes, if only she had 
cared to know Maryam better Pauperking then tells Tooba that whereas 
Maryam had remained unknown to her, he had known Maryam for some- 
time, "in one face or another, as male or female, in one form or another ” 
Then Pauperking discloses the inner secret of role reversals, whereby 
Maryam would be impregnating himsoon As part of such inversion, the 
spiritual master asks his life-long discipletositinhis place But Tooba finds 
she 1s unable to do so, and instead takes leave of Pauperking As she steps 
into the street she runs into Prince Geel Looking distraught, the Prince tells 
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Тооба that he is looking for his wife Leila, a harlot whom he 1s going to kill 
Тооба s startled by her own response when she tells the Prince he ought to 
kill himself instead 


Back in her house, Tooba remains engrossed in her reflections on 
truth As she paces the courtyard, her eyes fall on the pomegranate tree, 
laden with ‘‘pomegranates split open, the red seeds sparkling in the sun ” 
Tooba senses that at long last her life-riddle was unfolding itself She plucks 
the pomegranates, then goes out and sits by the road side, giving them away 
to passersby She wants to tell people that now she knows the truth, but 1s 
unable to utter asingle word When Tooba returns home she finds Leila in 
her courtyard who tells her she was fleeing from Prince Geel Through the 
centuries, Prince Geel had killed her over and over, but each time she was 
reborn ““because the gloom of her absence wreathed the world with ashes 
people lost the urge to live, they cried and longel ror her ’’ Yeteach time 
Гепа returned, her dazzling light confounded men Unable to possess her, 
they turned against her, seeking her death But this time, Leila goes on, she 
would not let Prince Geel kill her, rather, she would do so herself Andif 
the Prince also voluntarily killed himself, a new era would dawn 


Then Leila disintegrates into fragments, reappears and takes Тооба 
into the underworld They pass through the roots of the pomegranate tree, 
“meet Setareh in the faint sound of a tolling bell,’’ then see Maryam as ‘‘a 
roaring hurricane leashed in each pore of her being wasacyclone a 
massive flood waiting to break lose to avenge the voiceless who died 
unheard ” 


In their descent through darkness and death, a shaft of light appears 
as Tooba and Leila find themselves in a desert 


Tooba was now someone else There was no need for her to 
search for truth any more In the desert, between Tooba and 
Leilathere was now athird (Maryam) — an ocean of defiance on 
her brow, one hand clutching a gun, the other a handful of moist 
dust A seven thousand years cycle was comingto an end A 
new world was about to be born where Maryam, who had 
"*conceived in pure love would give birth to all ” 
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II 

The discussion that follows attempts to trace the forms of subyectiv- 
ity in the life trajectories of Tooba. Monas and Maryam The social and 
spiritual development of these women would be followed using the notion of 
"Iife-cycle'* by tracing their lives in terms of markers of transition marriage, 
motherhood vocation (life task) and death The forms of subjectivity 
collapsed under the above markers or life-stages are analyzed by drawing 
upon the analytical psychology of C G Jung and discourses in modernity 
For the purpose of this discussion, subjectivity 1s viewed as ‘‘one of the 
possibilities for the organization of a self-consciousness '' 


A distinctive feature of the theory of psychology that Jung posits is 
its applicability to ‘normal’ human development as to the ‘abnormal ’ 
Jung's theory rests on aconcept of development that progresses by stages, 
each of which is determined by the constellation of particular archetypes ° 
Like Freud, Jung believes in a Personal Unconscious that contains all the 
repressed, forgotten and subliminal perceptions of the individual However, 
Jung goes beyond Freud to postulate the Collective Unconscious, the 
repository of man's psychic heritage and possibilities The innate capacity 
to create symbols and images manifests itself ın the Collective Unconscious 
as archetypes 7 In relation to psychic life, archetypes reveal themselves by 
way ofa wide range of inner figures, such as Anima, the inner feminine side 
of aman, Animus, the corresponding contrasexual side of a woman, the 
shadow, one’s repressed and rejected impulses (which may contain seeds 
of new possibilities), and the Self, representing the unity of personality as 
a whole Archetypes are also recognizable in outer behaviour, especially 
those that cluster around the basic universal experiences of life such as 
birth, marriage, motherhood, and death š 


The development stages of a ‘life cycle’ are part of the individuation 
process which means ‘‘a person’s becoming himself, whole and distinct 
from other people or collective psychology ’’® As regards the ‘life cycle’ of 
our protagonists, Tooba’s transition into adolescence takes place after her 
walkabout ın the bazaar where she sees a starving child die The day 
following, she has a moving experience of dawn ‘‘when the last remaining 
star martyred itself for the birth of the sun ” The intensity of her experience 
translates into a realization of having outgrown the life she was living Her 
decision to ‘die’ symbolizes the transition from the life stage of a passive 
wife, wedded for collective convenience, to an individual quest for truth and 
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meaning For Monas, too, adolescent transition 1s marked by the breakup 
of her marriage, but also the acquisition of a Job that becomes a channel of 
empowerment Her employment ata bank ensures a lınk with the public 
sphere which she maintains even after turning to mysticism 


Transition into adolescence is more dramatic for Maryam She must 
overcome her fear and jump across a ravine while mountain climbing with 
herfosterfather Onreturningto her picnicking family in the valley, Maryam 
senses her individuality and separateness from others for the first time in her 
life An inner experience also marks her passage into adolescence A 
picture of Jameela Bopasha, heroin of the Algerian liberation struggle 
against the French, stuck on her room's wall comes to life as Maryam is 
gazingatitone day Maryam takes this as acall to become a revolutionary 
herself 


As regards marriage, Tooba's first marriage was 1n response to 
family needs following her father’s death In fact, initially the marriage 
proposal was for her widowed mother The latter's desire to marry another 
suitor prompted Тооба to offer herself as a substitute, reflecting her state of 
participation mystique, where individuals are interchangeable for collec- 
tive interest '9 Her second marriage, though personally more fulfilling, is 
nonetheless, secondary to herquestfortruth Despite bearing four children, 
Tooba ıs struck by remorse for failing to conceive a Messiah The quest for 
Godremainsher vocation. She remains devoted to the memory of Setareh 
and Mr Khtaban: as indeed to her spiritual mentor Pauperking, but she 
fails to connect with those around her Tooba's indifference to real life 
events congeals into rigidity. She shuts herself off to change, such as the 
installation of running water in the urbanizing Teheran of the early 1950s 


While Toobaends up as an old, inaccessible woman, lost in her inner 
world, Monas manages a relative balance between the material and her inner 
world Hermarriage to Esmail reflects the extent of social exposure and 
change Iran had undergone with the onset of modernization since the turn of 
the century As the daughter of a Qajar Prince, Monas breaks the class 
taboo by marrying a home grown orphan Her other act of defiance being 
workingatabank However, after the trauma of abortion mediates her turn 
to mysticism, Monas settles for a life whose boundaries are formed by her 
spiritual master, husband, home and bank 

A childhood spanning life in the slums and comforts of Tooba's 
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house endows Maryam with a wider range of experiences than either Monas 
orTooba Caught in the subjective terrains of the significant others in her 
life — Тооба, Monas, Esmatl, and Kamal — Maryam develops a critical 
approach as she grows up She seems to have an inkling of the path ‘leading 
through the mists’ into the worlds of Tooba and Monas, but decides to keep 
herself grounded in the ‘real’ world aroundher A world where social and 
economic deprivation breed dependence, servitude, and death — as the 
premature deaths of Maryam's parents testified (who could not afford 
medicine in illness) 


On the matrimonial front, Tooba’s marriages — normative ın nature 
and collective in Intent — were a failure Monas’ love match survived 
through a complicity ofthe partners. Howevei, Maryam's marriage wasa 
blend of love and ideological commitment leading to political action It also 
marked a turn towards personal autonomy whereas Maryam left her home 
for an uncertain future, Monas went on living with her mother even after 
marrying Esmail 


If the onset of *modernity' meant pilgrimage to distant cities for 
Tooba and a professional career for Monas, for Maryam it had a deeper 
meaning Itmeant growing up ın the relative affluence of the 1960s when 
urbanization and Pahlavi absolutism were reaching new heights It also 
meant getting admission into a medical school on State scholarship, with 
promise of a privileged career. Moreover, modernity for Maryam also 
meant facing the dilemma of a high risk moral choice If social concern were 
to be translated into political activism, it had to be as armed struggle — the 
only form of oppositional politics possible under Pahlavi autocracy Thus, 
what marked a break in Maryam’s attitude and lifestyle as compared to 
Tooba and Monas was her decision to Join an underground organization 
Indeed, the urban guerrilla experience in Pahlavi Iran was a product of, and 
a response to, the high paced onset of modernization under totalitarian 
absolutism. 


By becoming part of a movement composed mainly of morally 
motivated and politically committed individuals, Maryam translated her 
ideals into action, even if ıt meant a martyr's death If in the magical- 
mystical world of Tooba, ‘martyrdom’ marked a phase in spiritual evolution, 
for Maryam as for other urban guerrillas, ‘martyrdom’ was an ethical choice 
that entailed a spiritual and political impact on society 

One could say that from Тооба to Maryam, the forms of subjectıvıty 
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manifested in terms of intellectual and spiritual development, as well as ways 
of thinking and feeling eventuating 1n action, reflected a shift from the 
primarily private and mystical towards the increasingly public and social 

where the ‘private’ meant tapping one’s reason and resources in a restric- 
tive and personal sense as against their ‘public’ use for the whole society !! 


Locked in a private world of Setareh and her secret shrine, much of 
Tooba's life was an interactive projection with archetypal figures Prince 
Geel, reflecting her ancestral experience of the procreative male, Leila, 
corresponding tothe feminine Eros, Mr Khiabani, a heroic mana person- 
ality, and Pauperking, a symbol ofthe Self Through Tooba's relations with 
these figures, the Collective Unconscious spills into the narrative These 
relations also reflect the inner stages of Tooba's quest for truth and 
wholeness Forexample, her meetings with Prince Geel are indicative of an 
emancipatory progression from the bondage of the inner patriarch As the 
newly wed wife of the Qajar Prince, Tooba ıs overwhelmed when she first 
meets Prince Geel She is in the courtyard, the Prince at the top of a 
stairway When he greets her, she finds it hard to look into ‘‘the dark fire 
blazing in his eyes ’’ Years later when they meet again, it 1s the Prince who 
looks up from the courtyard at Tooba and averts his gaze, ‘‘even though the 
words of one echoed the other's thoughts '” Decades later when Тооба 
runs into Prince Geel again, she 1s an old wayfarer of the Path, at home with 
meanings of death and rebirth Torn by jealousy of his eternally ravishing 
wife, the Prince confides in Tooba of his intention to murderLeila Tooba 
stuns the Prince by telling him to kill himself instead. rather than hiding his 
weakness by murdering the other (his inner contrasexual counterpart, the 
Anima), the Prince should ‘kill’ the cravings of his own ego, of which Leila 
was only an external image 


By her life's end, Tooba ıs unable to communicate the insights her 
quest for truth eventually leadsherto She shares her insights symbolically, 
by plucking the pomegranates from her 'secret shrine' and distributing them 
tostrangers in the bazaar, without anyone understanding the meaning of her 
act Her private quest for truth concludes in a public place However, 
lacking shared meaning, her secret remains shrouded in her inner world 


Unlike Tooba, Monas's mysticism does not lock her out from 


mainstream life In fact, her turn to mysticism takes place when impetuous 
living ends in personal tragedy For Monas, mysticism means regulating the 
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rhythm of one’s life with the cosmos, without losing touch with the social 
world, summed up tn her advice to Maryam to ‘‘work hard, become a 
doctor, and marry an educated man ” Even so, Monas’ lıfe turns into 
something of a regression, inasmuch as she adopts collective norms, fore- 
swearing herown thinking and judgement after the traumas of her abortion 
and imprisonment of her husband. To the end, Monas remains dependent 
on Pauperking for spiritual sustenance and on Tooba for social support 


However, the abortive move towards personal autonomy that Monas 
makes in her youth finds a fuller expression in Maryam who makes it to the 
university, enrols in the prestigious medical school, takes herown initiative 
ın marriage and turns the occasion into a social statement by having an 
austere wedding By joining arevolutionary organization, Maryam opts out 
of traditional family life As a member of an underground movement, 
Maryam's life appears to be private in many ways, though the private in her 
case is essentially public, indeed universal, given the ıdeatıonal underpin- 
nıngs of her political struggle The difference in the forms of subjectivity that 
Tooba and Maryam represent could be gauged in terms of a variance in the 
functions of the ‘public’ and the ‘private’ in their lives For Тооба, the 
‘private’ means a blurring of the inner and outer worlds, mystical experience 
and solitary meditation as part of a personal quest for enlightenment For 
Maryam, it means political resistance through membership in a secret 
organization It also means personal sacrifice for uplifting social life as a 
whole Indeed, the boundaries between the ‘private’ and ‘public’ blur for 
Maryam her private sphere has a public objective of social transformation 
which must, however, remain secret due to State oppression 


The shift in subyectivity from Tooba to Maryam is also reflected in the 
different meanings that similar notions, events and relatronships have for the 
two women For Тооба, knowledge of relativism of values and meaning 1S 
a matter of intellectual awareness only shared with her spiritual mentor For 
Maryam, such awareness translates into social action Maryam's rejection 
of conformity amounts to affirmation of ethics of resistance Moreover, 
while for Tooba the relativity of human life crystallizes against a lived 
experience of the eternal, for Maryam relativism of human situation 1s born 
of the historical sense of the present. Furthermore, while Tooba’s marriage 
1s an expression of aparticipation mystique for preserving social norms, 
marriage for Maryam 1s a moral and personal choice, a partnership for 
breaking a decadent status quo If Tooba’s life-task is spiritual transforma- 
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tion through distancing from social life and inner-1mmersion, Maryam's 
vocation of transforming society transforms her inwardly !2 Her moral 
consciousness becomes a strategy against the totalizing powers of the State 

Her rejection of the State's power and socialization ıs a reflection of, and 
aresponse to, her ‘new’ subjectivity !* 


In the transition from Tooba to Maryam, the mystical dimension 
recedes, while critical reason and moral choice emerge as instruments of life 
politics '* However, as an alchemy of transformation, mysticism continues 
to function in the Collective Unconscious and in the interplay of archetypes 
This is reflected in the lettmotif of the unborn child running through the lives 
of Tooba, Setareh, Monas and Maryam From Tooba’s longing for an 
Immaculate Conception to the death of a pregnant Maryam, the child 
remains unborn Tooba's longing to conceive a Messiah does not material- 
1ze, Setareh and her baby are brutally slaughtered by the forces of tradition, 
Monas aborts her child, while Maryam’s child dies in her womb when she 
is shot Even so, from Tooba to Setareh, and Monas through Maryam, ın 
each case the child moves closer to being born Also, there 1s a difference 
in the circumstances of the child's conception and mode of death While 
Setareh had no choice when she was raped, 1mpregnated and killed, Monas 
married the man she loved, became pregnant, and decided on abortion 
herself, even if her decision were forced by circumstances As for Maryam 
she came closest to giving birth to a child conceived in love and inner 
freedom Inall likelihood, her child would have been born were her own life 
not cut short 


In ahistorical, linear sense, the child remains unborn, even though it 
moves ever closer to being born in its progression through different wombs 
However, seen symbolically, the child's birth seems ımmınent in Maryam’s 
mothering of a new era As an archetype, the child symbolizes the 
emergence of anew andas yet unknown content, ‘‘an anticipation of a future 
development, of something evolving towards independence ’’!* Jung relates 
thesymbolism of the child to alchemical symbol of the sacred marriage, the 
cuniunctio — a union of the opposites which has as its fruition the birth of the 
new, symbolized by thechild Because the cuniunctio pertains to an inner 
process, the rebirth and transformation that follow take place within the 
Collective Unconscious ' In a sense, then, Pauperking’s impregnation by 
Maryam marks aunion of the opposites, a ‘mystic marriage’ ın the Collec- 
tive Unconscious, preceding the external transformation that could lead to 
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anew epoch Moreover, given the inner connection between Tooba and 
Pauperking, her longing for an Immaculate Conception 1s transposed to 
Pauperking’s impending impregnation As the ‘‘invisible body of the 
collective,” Pauperking symbolizes, at one level, a crumbling Patriarchal 
order His impregnation by the ‘new’ consciousness that Maryam embodies 
presages the birth of aregeneratedera It also suggests a resolution of the 
conflict between two kinds of self-absorptions=the gnostic quest of Tooba 
and the social struggle of Maryam ~ through fusion in an ‘inner marriage , 
Thus viewed, the leitmotif of the unborn child in the women's personal lives 
gives way to a new round of life in the Collective Unconscious at a 
transpersonal level. 


While Tooba and the Meaning of Night 1s a product of a post- 
revolutionary Iranian soctety that continues to be short on political pluralism, 
it would be misleading to term it as a political work of fiction This is borne 
out by the Jungian perspective where the artist does not create from the 
repressed contents of his or her own personal unconscious ( as Freud 
believed), rather the artist gives form to the archetypes of the Collective 
Unconscious ' “great art is constantly at work creating the spirit of the age, 
conjuring up the forms which the age is most lacking ’’'? Moreover, the 
creative act has its own autonomy. “the unborn work in the psyche of the 
artist ıs a force of nature that achieves its end either with tyrannical might 
or with the subtle cunning of nature, quite regardless of the personal fate 
of the man who 1з the vehicle ”*!8 Particularly relevant to a state of personal 
and collective crisis in the Jungian premise is the archetype of quaternity, a 
fourfold structure pointing to the ıdea of wholeness against the threat of 
disintegration The quaternity represents a stabilizing compensation for the 
chaos and confusion unleashed when an established position is disrupted !? 
As an archetype, it indicates both the crisis and the attempt for its 
resolution 20 


A profusion of the quaternity archetype inTooba and the Meaning 
of Night. a product of the traumatic events of war and revolution, bears out 
the argument classıfyıng itas visionary literature The quaternity archetype 
permeates this novel while interlacing the various archetypal configurations 
For example, while the novel consists of four parts, the leitmotif of death and 
rebirth running through Tooba's life follows fourstages the death ofthe 
starving child marks her emergence from minority into adolescence, Setareh’s 
murder on the eve of Tooba's divorce from the Qajar Prince parallels her 
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return into an inner cocoon, Maryam's death triggers Tooba’s existential 
crisis bringing about her confrontation with Pauperking, while Leila’s 
dismemberment marks Tooba s descent into the underworld Also, an 
equivalence of gender-inversion as a quaternity characterizes the relation- 
ship between the personal and the transpersonal, the quaternity of three 
women and a man at the personal level (Tooba, Monas, Maryam and 
Esmail) corresponding to three men and a women at the transpersonal level 
(Mr Khıabanı, Prince Geel, Pauperking and Leila) Moreover, from Tooba 
to Maryam, the progression in self-consciousness 1s indicated by four stages 
ın Anıma development from the instinctive to romantic, through the spiritual 
to wisdom, represented respectively by Leila, Monas, Tooba and Maryam °?! 


This archetypal symmetry lends inner equivalence to the narrative, 
notwithstanding its Postmodernist ‘value’ of fragmentation ” The use of 
Jungian terrain, then, lends a conceptual net to the heterogeneity of this 
meta-narrative which derives its title from a gnostic treatise of the Suhrawardy 
Suf Order ? 


Asa work of visionary literature, Tooba and the Meaning of Night 
encapsulates the contemporary Iranian experience, wherein the cumulative 
heritage of the past seems synchronically present in a new synthesis through 
interpenetration with Western civilizational heritage — the anti-Western 
rhetoric of the Islamic revolution notwithstanding Such a synthesis includes 
the experiences of three cultures the pre-Islamic, Islamic as well as Western 
(through an encounter with Western modernity) ^ In this sense, telescoped 
into the Iranian present are the features of a Reformation (represented by 
Mr Khiabani) and Enlightenment (reflected by Maryam and her rejection of 
dogma and superstition), as indeed a traumatized past of Mongol invasion 
reverberating in the excesses of war and revolution 


In portraying forms of subjectivity over three generations, Tooba 
and the Meaning of Nightcould also be seen as acarrier of culture heroes, 
inasmuch as these heroes represent a cognitive breakthrough in the thought 
stratum of society ? The central ‘real’ figures of the novel~Tooba, Monas 
and Maryam~reflect an attempt for transcending the socialization mould of 
their times. It 1s interesting to note that some of the best known culture 
heroes of the West—Robinson Crusoe, Hamlet and Don Quixote~ 
appeared on the threshold of Western civilization's experience of moder- 
nity where Robinson Crusoe symbolized autonomy in reconstructing one’s 
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world through reliance on one’s inner resources, Hamlet the vulnerability of 
areflective intellectuality, and Don Quixote the capacity for breaking out of 
constraints of reason * [n essence, each of these men highlights the ‘ ‘failure 
of the cultural cocoon to encompass and smother the individual within 
itself >°” Parsipur’s visionary work also carries a resonance of some of 
these “culture heroes ’’ This is borne out by a Quixotic Tooba as a Crusoe 
of the inner world, the scepticism of a vulnerable Monas, and Maryam's 
Abrahamıc сово ‘‘Ireflect, therefore I resist ''?? Parsipur’s women, then, 
may well be seen as literary signposts of Iran's transition to intellectual 
modernity, marked by critical thinking anda reflective relationship to the 
present a modernity distinct from Western experience given the space for 
gnosis and critical reason in a reconstructed Persian-Muslim identity 


NOTES 


(1) CG Jung, Psychology and Literature, Collected Works, vol 15 
(Princeton, New Jersey, 1966), quoted by Clifton Snider, The Stuff that 
Dreams are Made on (Chiron, Illinois, 1991), pp 6-7 


(2) Ibid , On her part, Gordimer notes that while writers look pretty much 
the same as other human beings, **moving deep under the surface of 
human lives they have at least some faculties of supra observation and 
hyper-perception not known to others °’ From such depths, the writer 
""brings back with him the thematic life material that underlies and 
motivates’’ the life of the collective. See Nadine Gordimer, in Critical 
Fictions The Politics of Imaginative Writing, ed Philomena Mariani 
(Bay Press, Seattle, 1991), p 271 


(3) All un-numbered quotations are from the text of the novel 


(4)  Jung's notion of lıfe cycle encompasses four quadrants that include 
birth to adolescent transition, mid-life transition, late life transition, and 
death Transition in life stages entails potential crisis and it was to help 
the individual through these critical periods that rites of passage evolved 
In primitive societies (See Anthony Stevens, On Jung [Penguin, 
London, 1990], pp 62-63) However, as used here, the notion of life 
cycle includes as its underlying assumptions Erikson’s *“overlappıng 
crises approach,” according to which at each life stage, the individual 
15 pressured by internal needs and external demands of the society to 
make major changes and adaptations that become blended to his/her 
development (See John Docey and John Travers [eds ], Human 
Development Across the Lifespan [Wm C Brown, Dubuque, 1991], 
p47) 
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Michel Foucault, ‘‘The Return of Modernity,” in Michel Foucault: 
Politics, Philosophy, Culture, Interviews and Other Writings, ed. 
Lawrence Kritzman (Routledge, London, 1988). p 253 


See Anthony Stevens, Archetype A Natural History of the Self 
(Routledge, London, 1982). 


Edward Whitmont, The Symbolic Quest (Routledge, 1987, London), 
p 104 


See Anthony Stevens, op ctt. 
Edward Whitmont, op cit 


In participation mystique, subjects may be bound to each other by a 
relationship which amounts to partial identity. It is characteristic of the 
non-differentiation of the subject and object peculiar to the mental state 
of early infancy and also of the unconscious of the civilized adult. See 
C G Jung, Psychological Types, Collected Works, vol 6 (Routledge, 
London), para 781 


This usage of private and public spheres is a variation on Kant's notion, 
where the public use of reason is understood as the ‘‘use that anyone 
as a scholar makes of reason before an entire literate world ” The 
private use of reason corresponds to that which a person may make of 
ıt in ‘‘a civic post or office that has been entrusted to hım °’ Immanuel 
Kant, ‘What is Enlightenment?,’’ quoted in Gorazd Korosac, ''Social 
Contract and Public Opinion and the Political Concepts of Enlighten- 
ment," Filozofski Vestnik Acta Philosophica, vol xiv, no 2, 1993, 
p 59 


For a fuller discussion on the spiritual transformation of subjectivity, see 
George Stuath, ‘‘Revolution in Spiritless Times An Essay on Michel 
Foucault’ s Enquiries into the Iranian Revolution, ' International Soci- 
ology, vol 6, no 3, 1991, p 275 


I have drawn this argument from Foucault’s analysis of ‘politics of 
ethics,’ where ethics represents ‘‘the struggle of individuals against the 
forces that dominate, subjugate and subjectify them’’ (See Stevens 
Best and Douglas Kellner, ‘‘Foucault and the Critique of Modernity,” 
in Postmodern Theory Critical Interrogations [Macmillan, London, 
1992], р 275 The urban guerrilla experience in 1970s Iran symbolized 
a politics of ethics, armed struggle being the only possible form opposi- 
tional politics could take against a totalitarian state The guerrilla 
experience thus involved a direct stake in the moral life of the society, 
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as it entailed а critical understanding of politics and society as well as 
sacred text, especially if the guerrilla organization’s ideology included 
a religious component In this sense, the guerrilla experience broke 
fresh ground in the struggle against the kind of political and moral power 
that had given rise, over the centuries, to a subjectivity of acquiescence 

A corresponding development in Western history has been pointed out 
by Otto Rank in his psychological commentary on the notion of human 
genius born of the Renaissance experience He argues that man 
emerged as a creative personality when the religious ideology that 
looked to the glory of God was transferred to man himself, as man took 
on the role of the divine hero (Otto Rank, Art and Artist Creative 
Urge and Personality Development, translated by Charles Francis 
Atkinson [New York Alfred Knopf, 1932], p 24, quoted by Zygmont 
Baumann, [ntimations of Postmodernity [Routledge, London, 1992], p 

xxvi.) There is ample literature by Ali Shariati, the Iranian revolutionary 
thinker, on endowing the individual with ‘divine’ responsibility for social 
and revolutionary engagement See, forexample, Ali Shariati, Khodsâzı- 
e Enqelabi [Revolutionary Self-Formation], the collective works of 
Dr Ali Shariati, vol 2, Tehran, 1991 


Following Giddens, emancipatory politics 1s propelled by the ethics of 
Justice, equality and participation, and involves the freeing of social life 
from the fixities of tradition and reduction of exploitation and inequality, 
whereas life politics develops from existential questions, and is di- 
rected towards the creation of morally justifiable forms of life to 
promote self-actualization in the context of global interdependence 
(See Anthony Giddens, Modernity and Self-Identity Self and Society 
ın the Late Modern Age [Polity Press, Cambridge, 1991], р 215) 
However, as a ‘politics of choice’ (Giddens, op cit, p 214) and an 
existential context, life politics need not be confined as a characteristic 
of the late modern age, as the guerrilla experience and the contempo- 
rary cultural scene in Iran indicate 


CG Jung and C Kerenyi, Essay on a Science of Mythology, The 
Myth of the Divine Child and the Mysteries of Eleusis, trans R Е 
C Hall (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1963), p 87 


See Marion Woodman, The Pregnant Virgin A Process of Psycho- 
logical Transformation (Inner City Books, Toronto, 1985), р 81 The 
notion of self-impregnation and spiritual rebirth in Islamic mysticism has 
been pointed out by Houra Yavarı, *“Ta'âmolı der Tooba va Ma'enae'i 
shab'' [Reflections on Tooba and the Meaning of Night], Iran Nameh 
p 140 
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In Man and His Symbols, Marie Louts von Franz has elucidated Jung’s 
four stages of Anima development, respectively, as Eve, which repre- 
sents purely instinctual and biological relations, Helen, personifying a 
romantic and aesthetic level still characterized by sexual elements, 
Virgin Mary, a figure who raises love (eros) to the heights of spiritual 
devotion, and Sapientia (Sophia), as wisdom transcending even the most 
holy and the most pure See Von Franz, ‘‘The Process of Individua- 
tion,’’ in Man And His Symbols, ed C G Jung (Aldus Books, London, 
1964), pp 185-186 


For a discussion of this 'value' see Edmund J Smyth (ed ), 
Postmodernism and Contemporary Fiction (B T Batsford, London, 
1991), pp 11 and 156 
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For a variation on this argument, see Abdul Karim Soroush, ''Say 
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(Serat Publishers, Tehran, 1992) 
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Deriving from Abraham's ontological quest for a place in the universe, 
this formulation could be ' viewed as a spiritualizing counterpart of the 
philosophical premise of Western modernity summed up by Descartes 
*'T think, therefore I am '' As Gellner points out, ''the capacity to do it 
alone and reconsiruct one's world from one's own resources symbolised 
by Crusoe 1s exemplified in philosophy by Descartes ’’ Gellner,op cit, 
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JIHAD AMISUNDERSTOOD 
ASPECT OF ISLAM 


ABDUL RAZAQ O KILANI 
Introduction 


FAITH s an active commitment to an ideal or a socio-religious order which 
becomes an ultimate goal for its adherents everywhere In Islam, the 
realization of this goal means the transformation of human society under God 
into a social order governed by the Law of God (Shari‘ah) The quest for 
the establishment of the ‘‘Kingdom of God” on earth, or the realization of 
the true Islam, the submission of all affairs of human life and society to God, 
demands willingness to strive or struggle (Jihad) 


The orıentalısts over the years have produced a distorted image of 
Islam in their books and other materials and the institution of Jihad has 
received the greatest misrepresentation The image of Islam in their works 
1s that of a religion which inculcates an indiscriminate massacre of all 
idolaters or unbelievers The Muslims are nothing but blood-thirsty ogre 
To the orientalists, the spread of Islam is a religious duty of Muslims in 
general, andJihad a war undertaken for the propagation of Islam 


Our aim in this paper 1s to present the institution of Jihad drawn from 
the absolute reference frames of Islam, viz the Qur'an and the Sunnah, 
without sacrificing the essence which the Law-maker (Allah) has inscribed 


Definition and Meaning 


The wordJthad ıs derived from the verbal rootJahada which means 
struggle orstriving Itdenotes any form of activity, either personal or for the 
community of Muslims, having the aim of striving for the cause of God and 
Islam ' It may have military connotations but it would be incorrect to 
translate it as holy war or crusade because these words do not convey the 
meaning of Jihad Jıhâd, ın the usage of the Qur'an and Hadith, is an 
injunction for believers to strive with their possessions and their selves in the 
path or cause of God Inthe Qur'án, LXI 10-11, Allah says 
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O ye who believe shall I lead you to a bargain that 
will save you from a grievous chastisement? That 
you believe in Allah and His Messenger, and that you 
strive (your utmost) in the cause of Allah with your 
wealth and your persons that will be best for you if 
yebutknew 


Also, the Qur'an, IX 41 


March forth whether you are light or heavy and strive 
and struggle with your wealth and your persons, in 
the cause of Allah. That ts best for you, 1f ye but 
knew. 


In the Qur'an whenever the wordJıhâd 15 used, the condition ** in the cause 
of Allah’’ 1s attached to it because all such striving 1s undertaken for the 
collective well-being of mankind in which the functionary has no vested 
interest of his own, his sole interest being to win the favour of God ? All 
struggles, strivings and exertions regarded as Jihád in Islam should be 
directed to achieve the one and only end of establishing a just and equitable 
social order among mankind and the only reward in view should be to gain 
thefavourofGod The Prophet Muhammad (p b u h ) elucidated this point 
when he was asked, *'What does Jihad in the cause God imply? A man 
fights to obtain goods, another engages in it to secure a reputation for valour 
and a third fights to wreak vengeance upon another, or for national honour 
Who among these men 15 a fighter ın the cause of God?’ The Prophet 
(p b u.h ) answered: “None, except only he who fights ın the cause of God, 
who holds no other purpose than the glorification of God.” 


Distorted Picture of Jihad 


The 1mage of the Muslim armies converting as they advanced has 
sunk so deeply into the Western mind that it appears that the amount of effort 
that has been taken to present the truth has not been able to dislodge ıt One 
of the charges that have been raised against Islam andJihádis that Islam 
took hold amongst the masses of the population of areas conquered by 
Muslims by force and that Islam was imposed with the sword in one hand 
and the Qur’an ın the other The thesis of the sword is highly surprising 
How can religious life and doctrines be imposed en masse in a short period 
oftime? 
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The victory of Islam in Syria and Egypt, for example, was due to the 
superiority ofthe Islamic law where religion was found to be in harmony with 
enlightened self-interest The Jews and Monophysite Christians of Syria 
preferred Muslim rule to that of the Byzantine Empire * Inhis remark F 
Schoun writes 


Islam is often reproached with having propagated its faith by the 
sword. what is overlooked ıs, that the persuasion played much 
greater part than war in the expansion oflslamasa whole „Ша 
the God of the Old Testament is no less a warrior than the God 
of the Quran, and that Christians also made use of the sword * 


The idea that the MuslimJ:had was motivated by economic needs of 
the Arabs in the early history of Islam has been developed without a serious 
study of the history of Islam Jihad 15 not meant to establish a personal rule 
and to turn the people of God into one's own creatures and to build a 
paradise on earth for oneself by expropriating the hard- earned wealth of 
the people The early Muslim rulers, e g the righteous caliphs, did not live 
a life of luxury to suggest the charge of imperialism put forward The attempt 
to interpret the MuslimJzhad in terms of economic needs may sound novel 
but ıt does not carry much bearing on serious scholarship 


A lot of effort has been made to see Jihad as crusade or holy war 
but itis very clear that the term ‘holy war’ 1s commonly understood as a war 
which is conducted exclusively, or almost exclusively, for religious reasons 
It should be mentioned that Islamic law, however, does not distinguish 
between state andreligion The authority under whichJihad ıs made ıs at 
once both religious and political ° The institution of Jihad in Islam 15 the 
means of striving by the Muslims to establish, maintain, develop, or reestab- 
lish the ‘‘Kingdom of God on earth” for the welfare and happiness of all 
mankind 


God-consciousness, happiness and knowledge are essential for 
human progress To set goals and to struggle to achieve them is the hallmark 
of Jıhûd ın Islam To bring about the total transformation of a decadent 
system, giving it thereby God-orientation, 15 the very demand of Islam and 
the very purpose of Jihad 1015, therefore, wrong and unscholarly to view 
Jihad from the stereotype theories of imperialism, forceful conversion and 
economic consideration 
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Jihad m Islam 


The prominence of Islamic movements and activism in the contem- 
porary international politics have aroused both interest and distortion 
According to Tor Andrae 


A Christian sees much in Islam which reminds him of his own 
religion, but he sees itin an extremely distortedform Islam ıs 
so familiarto us (Western man) that we pass it with the careless 
indifference with which we ignore that which we know and know 
only too well Andyetitis not familiar enough to us to enable 
us really to understand its uniqueness, and the spirit by which it 
has won tts own place in the sphere of religion, a place which it 
still rightly occupies by virtue of its very existence ? 


In the same vein Thomas Carlyle (1795 - 1881 ) wrote 


Much has been said of Mahomet’s (sic) propagating his religion 
by the sword Itis no doubt far nobler what we have to boast 
of the Christian religion, that it propagated itself peaceably in the 
way of preaching andconviction Yet withal, if we take this as 
an argument of the truth or falsehood of a religion, there is a 
radical mistake init The sword indeed but where will you get 
your sword! Every new opinion at tts Starting, 1s precisely, in a 
minority of one In one man's headalone, there it dwells as yet 


We do not find, of the Christian religion either, that it always 
disdained the sword, when once ıt had gotone Charlemagne's 
Conversion of the Saxons was not by preaching Icare little 
aboutthesword Iwillallow a thing to struggle for itself in this 
world, with any sword or tongue or implement it has, or can lay 
hold of 


Jihádis a divinely ordained obligation which has various forms ? 
(a) Jihad bi'l-Nafs a personal purification to prepare oneself for 
other duties in Islam Allâh says in the Qur'an, XCI 9-10 


"Truly he succeeds that purifies (his) soul and he fails that corrupts 
it ,? 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Jihad bi'l-Ta'lim a sincere effort or struggle to acquire or 
disseminate knowledge in the path of Allah Such knowledge may 
bereligious or mundane Islam emphasizes the importance of 
knowledge because an ignorant worshipper may cause more harm 
than good toIslam Inthe Qur'àn, XXXIX 9, Allah says 


Say arethose equal, those who know and those 
who do not know? It ıs those who are endued with 
understanding that receive admonition 


Jihad bi'l-Tabligh Itis aform ofJıhâd which involves preaching 
Islam to people ın order to invite them to the worship of One True 
God This type of Jihád involves communicating the Truth of 
Islam, giving glad tidings, reminding, enjoining good and forbidding 
evil, all in accordance with the precept of the Prophet Muhammad 
as spelt out in the Qur'an, XXXIII 45 - 7, thus 


O Prophet! Truly We have sentthee as a witness, a 
bearer of glad tidings, and a warner and as one who 
invites to Allah’s (Grace) by His leave and as a lamp 
spreading light Then give the glad tidings to the 
believers, that they shall have from Allah a very great 
bounty 


The objectives of this type ofJihadare to 


) guide people to Islam, 
u) toestablish evidence against all those who oppose the message 
of Islam, 


ш) to spread the Word of Allah on earth, and 
1v) toenjoin the duties as contained inthe Qur'án, ПІ 104, thus 


Let there arise out of you a band of people inviting 
to all that is good, enjoining what is right and forbid- 
ding what 1s wrong, they are the ones to attain 
felicity 


Jihad bi'l-Mal It involves the use of one's wealth and possession 
in the cause of establishing Islam on earth Itis regarded as asin to 
refuse to spend one’s wealth in the cause of Allah ın the Islam Allah 
saysın the Qur'an, III 180 
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Letnotthose who covetously withhold of the gifts 
which God hath given them of His Grace, think that 
itis goodforthem Nay, ıt will be the worse for them 

Soon shall the things which they covetously withhold 
be tied to their necks like atwisted collar, on the Day 
of Judgement 


Spending in the cause of Allâh is metaphorically called `a beautiful 
loan’’ inthe Qur’an, П 245, which says 


Who 15 he that will loan to Allâh a beautiful loan - 
which Allah will double unto his credit and multiply 
many times? Itis Allah that give you want or plenty 
And to Him shall be your return 


The act of spending in the cause of Allah inculcates a spirit of altruism and 
that ıs why ıt ıs regarded as a form of Jihad in Islam 


(e) Jıhadal-Sıyâsi It ıs a type of Jihad which involves politics 


D 


y 


ш) 


IV) 


and administration ın Islam It includes sincere effort directed 


to establish Islam in its entirety through a gradual process in an 
Islamic state, 


to create conducive atmosphere for its establishment in the state 
where Muslims are in majority but the law of the state 1s not 
Shari'ah, 

to present Islam in a peaceful manner in the state under the 
control of unbelievers, and 

to exercise force ın order to remove obstacles if no other 
alternative is available 


Islam does not draw a line between politics and religion and hence 
considers authority over the affairs of the people as the greatest religious 
duty Islam cannot be properly established without authority since Allah has 
prescribed as a duty the establishing of good and the abolition of evil. Islam 
considers the establishment of an Islamic state as a pre-requisite for the 
implementation of Islamiclaw Allah says in the Quran, XXII 41 
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(They are) those who 1f We establish them in the 
land, establish regular prayer and giveZakat, enjoin 
the rightand forbid wrong With Allah rests the end 
(and decision) of (all) affairs 


NO.3 


The founding of a society on Islamic lines cannot be achieved through 
sermons and speeches only It ıs possible through the establishment of a 
state which uses its authority to direct society toward the desired course and 
prevent corruption This form ofJihad involves censuring a tyrant. The 
Prophet (p b u h ) inreportedto have said, “The greatestJ:had is to speak 
the truth ın front of a tyrant or an ignorant ruler ’’ The Prophet also said: 


Also, 


By God, you must enjoin good and prevent evil, catch hold of the 
tyrant by his hand and lead him toward the right and force him 
toward truth Otherwise Allah will strike your hearts one against 
the other and then curse you When people see an oppressor 


and do not stop him, Allah will soon punish them all.'? 


God aids the Just state even if ıt be infidel and does not help the 


tyrannous one even if tt be a Muslim state." 


(f Jihad bu’l-Qutal Islam provides for the above forms of Jihdd 
1n order to establish the laws of God on earth but where the unbe- 
lievers show hostility towards the Islamic state, Islam provides for 
fighting them (4:21) Allâh says ın the Qur'an thus . 


Fight in the cause of Allah those who fight you but do 
not transgress limits, for Allah loves not transgres- 
sors And slay them wherever ye catch them, and 
turn them out from where they have turned you out; 
for persecution 1s worse than slaughter But fight 
them not at the Sacred Mosque, unless they (first) 
fight you there, but if they fight you, slay them. Such 
1s the reward of those who reject faith. But if they 
cease, Allah ıs Off-Forgiving, Most Merciful And 
fight them on until there 1s no more persecution and 
the religion becomes Allah's Butifthey cease, let 
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there be no hostility except to those who practise 
oppression (Al-Qur'an, II’ 190 - 193) 


Itis discernible from the verses of the Qur'an that war (4:121) asa 
form of Jihad ıs permitted for the following purposes 


() Torepel invasion or threat of invasion, as contained in the Qur'an, 
XXII 39-40 


To those against whom war is made, permission 1s 
given (to fight), because they are wronged, and 
verily Allah is Most Powerful fortheiraid They are 
those who have been expelled from their homes in 
defiance of right —for no cause except that they say, 
**Our Lord is Allah '' Did not Allâh check one set of 
people by means of another, there would surely have 
been pulled down monasteries, churches, syna- 
gogues, and mosques, ın which the name of Allâh is 
commemorated in abundant measure Allah will 
surely aid those who aid His (cause), for verily Allah 
1s full of strength, Exalted in might 


(u) To guarantee freedom for the propagation of Islam and establish- 
ment of God's authority on the earth (Al-Qur'an, XXII 41, XXIV 
55) 


(u) To fight against tyranny as mentioned in the Qur’an,IV 75 


And why should you not fight in the cause of Allah 
and of those who, being weak, are ıll-treated and 
oppressed — Men, women, and children, whose cry 
15 OurLord! rescue us from this town whose people 
are oppressors, and raise for us from Thee one who 
will protect, and raise for us from Thee one who will 
help 


(v) Toendtheoverlordship of one man over others, since all men are 
creatures of God and no one has the authority to make them his 
servants orto make arbitrary laws for them (Al-Qur'an, II 191) 
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(v) Tocurb down all the satanic forces and abolish satanic systems of 
life (Al-Qur’an, IV 76) 


(vi) To arrange human affairs according to the true guidance provided 
by God by ridding the world of fitnah (persecution or mischief) !2 


It should be pointed out that the Qur’anic verses which ordain 
fighting against unbelievers are for the unbelievers who assail the Muslim 
missions The institution of Jihad 15 not meant tocompel anybody to accept 
Islam as ortentalists make us to believe Islam provides a legal basis for the 
relationship of the Muslim community with other groups The legal formu- 
lation 1s based on the principle of Tawhid (affirmation of the unity of God), 
hence no political system or material power should put hindrances in the way 
of propagating Islam It should leave every individual free to accept or 
reject it 


The institution of Jihad in Islam has no relations with modern 
warfare The correct intention ofJihadmust be for the cause of God and 
not for booty, fame or to test courage InJihad, the old people, women, 
children and babies are to be protected Fighting 15 regarded as evil and only 
becomes legitimate and necessary by reason of the objectives mentioned 
above When fighting becomes necessary for Muslims, the following rules 
must be followed by them 


1) They should notcommıt treachery or deviate from the right path, 
n) They should not mutilate dead bodies, 


m) They should not bring harm to the trees that have fruits, 


i) Leave those who are religious leaders of the ‘‘People of the 
Book”, 


v) They should be steadfast in the face of the enemy, 


v) The Muslims should have full reliance on the helpof Allah, 
remember Him much and not boast of their numbers (Al- 
Qur’an,IX 25-26), 


vı) They should always have the unity of purpose and solidarity of 
corporate life (Al-Qur'an, LXI 4), and 
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уш) They should be aware of the lofty purpose in fighting and their 
reward before Allah (Al-Qur'an, IX 111)" 


Jihad implies aright to live and defend oneself assuring thereby 
security of life, property, honour and religion foreach andevery one Ithas 
been enjoined to remove those ‘powers’ and classes which are obstacles to 
the rights of the people and which suppress public opinion, and to liberate 
people from the suffocating environment and familiarize them with God, the 
Creator, the Sustainer and the Nourisher of the universe, *'untıl there 1s no 
more persecution ’’ Itis meant to save humanity from falling into the valley 
of animalistic passion (Al-Qur’an, VC 5 -6) 


Islam uses the methods of preaching and persuasion for reforming 
ideas and beliefs and uses Jihad for abolishing the systems, organizations 
and authority of the ignorant systems which prevent people from reforming 
their ideas and beliefs by torcing them to obey human rulers instead of 
Almighty God Islam has institutionalizedJthad as a weapon against those 
who tyrannize God’s creatures and usurp the authority of God and who are 
not going to give up their power merely through preaching, for if ıt had been 
so, the task of establishing the ‘‘Kingdom of God’’ on earth by the 
successive prophets of God would have been very easy The Prophet 
(p b u h ) explained the importance of Jihad in a Tradition thus 


On the authority of Abu Hurayrah (May Allàh be pleased with 
him) some said ‘‘O Apostle of Allah, what is equal (ın merit) to 
theJihadin Allah's way?’ He said ‘‘Youcannotdoit ’’ Then 
hesaid ‘‘The equal ofthe fighter ın Allah's way 1s he who fasts 
standing and reciting Allah’s verses, without interrupting his fast 
or his prayers, until the fighter ın Allah’s way returns ’’'* 


Modernist apologists get into difficulties while defendingJihádas they view 
war as evil and think that religion must always be opposed to war Islam 
does not consider war for the defence of a right and against oppression as 
bad just because religion according to their consideration must always 
support peace 


Islam regards honourable co-existence with others and surrender as 
absolutely dishonourable War that ıs transgression 1s bad, while struggle 
that means standing up ın the face of transgression 1s one of the necessities 
oflife Allah says ın the Qur'an, II 251-2, thus 
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By Allah’s will they routed them; and David slew 
Goliath; and Allah gave him power and wisdom and 
taught him whatever (else) He willed. And did not 
Allah check one set of people by means of another, 
the earth would indeed be full of mischief: But Allah 
1s full of bounty to all the worlds These are the signs 
of Allah We rehearse them to thee in truth’ Verily 
you are one of the messengers 


Conclusion 


Islam is a religion that is marked by its commitment to the formation 


of a well-knit, orderly and progressivesociety Areligion with such a noble 
mandate cannot function without the provision ofJthad The allegation that 
IslamicJihadswere all fought for the imposition of Islamic beliefs is ill- 
founded and absurd because faith by its very nature 1s not something that can 
be administered by force 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
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PROMINENT LEADERS OF 
THE SANUSI MOVEMENT (1840-1967) 


MIR ZOHAIR HUSSAIN 


THE “Sanusıyyah” or Sanusitarigah (Sufi brotherhood), which started an 
Islamic revival in Cyrenatca and Tripolitania (present-day Libya) ın particu- 
lar and North Africa in general, was founded and first led by an Islamic 
fundamentalist Algerian of the Bani Sanus tribe His name was Sayyid 
Muhammad ibn “АП al-Sanüsi (1787-1859), also known as the ‘‘Grand 
Sanusı "' Since the religio-political leadership of the Sanüsi brotherhood 
was hereditary, the name Sanüsi was that of the ruling family, the members 
within the brotherhood accepted the Sanus family's legitimate authority and 
the brotherhood itself ! 


Although Sayyid Muhammad ibn ‘Alial-Sanisi was a boy when his 
father died, he acquired a good foundation in Islamic education from learned 
“Лата” (Islamic scholars) in Algeria. In his late teens he left Algeria to 
further his Islamic education in Fez (Morocco) There he became interested 
in Suftsm and came under the influence of Shaykh Ahmad al-Tiyani, the 
founder of a Moroccan brotherhood called the Tiyamiyyah After two years 
he decided to study at the Islamic university of al-Azhar in Cairo and 
perform the Нају (pilgrimage to Makkah) On his way east across North 
Africa to Cairo he stopped at many zâwıyahs (Sufi lodges) When he 
reached Cairo, he discussed the sad state of Islam and the Ummah 
(universal brotherhood of Muslims) with theShaykhs(Islamic scholars) at 
al-Azhar While he was disappointed with their unrealistic traditionalism, 
they accused him of being totally unqualified to exerciseytthdd (1ndepen- 
dent reasoning) and undertake the task of reforming Islam Consequently, 
not reaching a modus vivendi, he left Cairo for the Hıjaz 2 


In the Hijaz, Sayyid Muhammad studied Islam with a number of 
learned Shaykhs, especially with a Sufi called Sayyid Ahmad 1bn Idris al- 
Fasi who had lately become enamoured of Wahhabism He also met Muslim 
pilgrims from all over the world, with whom he discussed the conditions of 
the Muslim community and the religion in their native provinces Soon after 
al-Fasi’s death in 1857, he founded the Sanusi brotherhood and established 
the first zawıyah in the Hıyaz For the next three years he preached his 


fundamentalist faith and established addıtıonalzawıyahs between Makkah 
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and Madinah By 1840, Sayyid Muhammad and his message hadbecome so 
popular that the tradıtıonalıstShaykhs of Makkah pressured him to leave 
Hijaz.' 


He brought his Islamic fundamentalist message back to Cyrenaica 
and began to establish a network of Sanüsi centres that not only imparted 
comprehensive religious education, but also trained members of histariqah 
in the use of fire-arms, the pursuit of agriculture, trade and commerce 
These centres provided the basis for unity among the scattered and often 
conflicting local tribes His missionary zeal was not limited to Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania, as dedicated and devout Sanusi missionaries were sent to 
Central and West Africa to propagate the fundamentalist doctrine as 
elaborated by Sayyid Muhammad * 


Sayyid Muhammad ibn “Ali al-Sanüsi wrote nine books, the first of 
which covered the history of the Idrisids, the second was an educational 
autobiography, the third concerned Sufism, and the rest were theological 
His views were strongly influenced by the staunch fundamentalism of Ibn 
Taymıyyah 5 Anexcerpt from a letter written by him to a local tribe best 
encapsulates his fundamentalist message 


We wish to ask you to obey what God and His Prophet have 
ordered performing the five prayers, keeping the fast during the 
month of Ramadan, givingzakát and performing the Hay to the 
sacred home of Allah We ask you to avoid what Allah has 
forbidden—of telling lies, abusing people behind heir backs, 
taking other people's money unlawfully, drinking intoxicants, 
killing people unlawfully, giving false evidence and all other acts 
God has forbidden In following these commands, He shall 
amply bestow His bounty upon you and shall grant you everlast- 
ing good and endless profits which will never be taken from you 


Sayyid Muhammad forbade his followers to acquire excessive ma- 
terral goods and ornaments, and to indulgence ın music, dance and smok- 
ing ? Like Ibn Taymıyyah, he strongly advocatedıytıhâd for men who were 
pious and knowledgeable about the Qur'an and the Sunnah (words and 
deeds of the Prophet Muhammad) whiie categorically rejecting taglid 
(blind emulation in legal interpretation) But, in sharp disagreement with Ibn 
Taymıyyah, he did not denounce Sufism While conceding that some Sufi 
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orders had digressed from the szrát al-mustaqim (the righteous path), he 
believed that this was because they lacked people who could impart the 
appropriate education and training * He saw Sufism as essentially the 
**spiritual struggle of each man on his own to achieve purity of soul which 
would lead to one sort or another of communion with the deity `’? 


The Grand Sanüsi had an imposing physique and personality He 
was an eloquent speaker, an effective organizer and a knowledgeable 
scholar His competence as religio-political leader 1s evident from his 
success ın winning converts to his fundamentalist cause '° After his death, 
his philosophy was actively propagated by his followers 


The Grand Sanüsi's Successors 


The Grand Sanüsi's son and successor, Sayyid al-Mahdi Sanusi, 
ably led the Sanüsi Movement the next forty-three years (1859-1902) It 
reached its zenith ın both the number of zawryahs established as well as ın 
influence over much of North, West and Central Africa !! It spread rapidly 
because the devout and simple pastoral and nomadic Muslim tribes in these 
regions were convinced that al-Mahdi Sanüsi was the Mahdi who would 
reform Islam and whose appearance was foretold in the Traditions 7 


The French imperialists saw the rapid spread of the Sanus} move- 
ment as a threat to their interests in Central Africa, and tried to undermine 
it by military force The Sanüsi campaign gathered momentum in 1902 after 
the death of al-Mahdi Sanüsi Since al-Mahdi Sanusi’s eldest son, Sayyid 
Muhammad Idris, was only twelve years old, his nephew and the eldest male 
member of the Sanüsi family, Ahmad al-Sharif al-Sanüsi, became leader of 
the Sanusitarigah " 


When the Italians attacked Libya ın 1911, the armies of the Ottoman 
empire provided only a brief token resistance before signing a peace treaty 
ın 1912 and leaving Libya in the hands of the Sanüsi leader, Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Sharif The latter formed a short-lived Islamic fundamentalist regime and 
led his Sanüsi warriors against the better trained and armed soldiers of the 
Italian imperialists. Within months the Sanusis were defeated and Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitania came under Italian domination '* 
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In 1916, Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif transferred the leadership of the 
Sanüsi movement to his cousin Sayyid Muhammad Idris ibn al-Mahdi 
(1890-1983) !5 By this time the Sanüsi Movement was virtually exhausted 
after extended wars with the French and then the Italians Throughout the 
long resistance against the colonial powers, the Sanüsi brotherhood was 
successful in mobilizing and uniting the natives on the basis of Islam Thus, 
the Islamic revival initiated by the Grand Sanüsi continued, smouldering, 
well into the twentieth century 


With the assumption of power in 1922 by the Fascist party in Italy, 
the Italian Government pursued a more militaristic policy in Cyrenaica and 
Tipolitania In 1923, the Sanüsi leader, al-Sayyıd Idris, fled to Egypt 
` leaving ‘Umar al-Mukhtar to lead the Sanüsi brotherhood against the Italian 
army But the Italians proved too strong for the poorly-equipped and 111- 
trained Sanüsi army Not only were the Sanusis defeated by 1931, their 
centres were closed or destroyed, their property confiscated, theirShaykhs 
exiled, and their political leaders, including al-Mukhtar, executed '6 


It took the Sanus] brotherhood nearly a decade to recover and 
regain their strength They found powerful allies in the British and French 
in the midst of World War II Notonly did the British and French assist the 
Sanüsis ın defeating and driving out the Italians from Cyrenaica and Tipolitania 
by 1943, but they allowed the moderate Idris, who was thegrandsonof the 
Grand Sanusi, to return from exile and assume the'leadershıp of his 
homeland The crowning moment of the Sanüsi movement was reached in 
1951 when the United Nations recognized Libya an independent and 
sovereign nation and when Idris proclaimed himself King Muhammad 
Idris I " 


King Idris reiterated the Sanüsi philosophy best when he said 


The Senoussı only arm at piety and nobility of heart And how 
shall this be attained? By excluding everything but God from our 
thoughts, by moderation, and by abstaining from all enjoyments 
whıch do not brıng us nearer God Our teaching 1s not intoler- 
ant towards any other form of Islam or towards any other 
religion Itis simplicity itself. the body must be strengthened by 
a healthy and abstemious life, so that if becomes a worthy 
dwelling for the soul You are not permitted to enjoy any 
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narcotics, not even tobacco You must be a slave of nothing 
save God. that is, you must be the master of circumstances !š 


For the next eighteen years Libya was ruled by King Idris I Though 
a devout Muslim himself and the leader of the Ѕапиѕт brotherhood, Idris 
allowed the modernization of his country and with it the dilution of the Sanüsi 
brand of Islamic fundamentalism. His monarchy ended abruptly when 
Mu‘ammar al-Oadhdhâfi, a colonel ın his modernized army, staged a 
bloodlesscoup d'etat in September 1969 and promoted his own brand of 
revolutionary Islam 


From its inception the Sanusi movement did much to bring about 
spiritual and material improvement in the lives of the people ıt reached In 
addition to missionary activities, it placed emphasis on improving the 
material conditions of the tribes by digging wells, growing food crops, 
planting trees for shade and prevention of soil erosion, buildingzawryahs 
along caravan routes, and promoting trade and commerce '? They abhorred 
alife of laziness and luxury while they encouraged а lıfe of asceticism, hard 
work and cooperation “ 


The first generation of Sanusis emulated, and thus had much in 
common with, the first generation of Wahhabis. The founders of both 
movements were shocked by Muslims' lack of adherence to the Islamic 
fundamentals Both reverted to the Qur'an and theSunnah, Islam's primary 
sources, to establish an Islamic State based on classical principles. Both 
drew on the puritanical writings of Ibn Taymiyyah But while Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab accepted Ibn Taymiyyah's teachings ın their entirety, 
the Grand Sanusi tempered the influence of Ibn Taymiyyah's doctrines with 
the traditionalist teachings of al-Ghazali They both criticized the tradition- 
alist ‘Ulama’ for not being active and competent standard bearers of the 
Islamic faith and the Ummah They both recommended discontinuing 
taglid and exercizing ytthád Both believed in a life of asceticism and 
condemned ornamentation, music, dancing and singing. Butthere were 
differences between the two movements While the Wahhabis denounced 
all innovations in Islamic tradition introduced since the classical era of Islam, 
the Sanusis rejected those innovations which they considered reprehensible 
and allowed those which they consideredhelpful In this regard, the Sanüsis 
were tolerant of Sufism and built tombs to honour their saints, while 
Wahhabis condemned such practices asshirk (polytheism) and made every 
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effort to eliminate them 2! While both were disappointed with the Ottoman 
Caliphate and had launched an Islamic revival because they believed 
something had to be done for Islam and the Ummah, the Sanusis paid 
nominal homage to the Ottoman Sultan and thereby secured some privi- 
leges The Wahhabis, on the other hand, were forced to fight against the 
armies of the Ottoman Empire (1811-1818), which dismantled their Islamic 
State While the Sanüsis adopted a peaceful missionary approach to win 
over converts, and became militaristic only when attacked by the European 
colonialists, the Wahhabis adopted a militaristic approach as one of their 
major means in winning converts and bringing the “wayward” Muslims to the 
strat al-mustagim ? 
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ARAB LEGACY TO FALCONRY 
ABDUL ALI 


FALCONRY orhunting with falcons and hawks is an anctent sport which has 
been practised in different parts of the world Priortothe development of 
fire-arms as means of hunting, falconry was practised as one of the most 
interesting field sports by people of the upper classes all over the world It 
also served as an important and practical means of hunting birds and animals 
inancienttimes Ап idea ofthe efficiency of falconry may be derived from 
the fact that as many as twenty or more rabbits have been hunted ina single 
day with a goshawk ! 


Falconry was introduced into Arabia from Persia many centuries 
before the birth of Christ The fierce nature of this sport seems to have been 
of special appeal to the pre-Islamic Arabs who lived a hard life and prided 
themselves on exhibiting a high degree of courage and bravery ın inter-tribal 
hostilities, and to whom the fighting mood was achronic state of mind The 
fact that they faced acute shortage of foodstuff and depended upon hunting 
for their livelihood to some extent also encouraged the development of 
falconry among them In the course of time Arabs practised this sport and 
celebrated itin their literature It became a way of life in a manner that is 
hardly shared by any other people They developed so much fascination for 
it thateyen in the modern age when the sport has become unpopular ın other 
countries, particularly among the rulers and sophisticated classes of people 
following the invention of the gun and its use in hunting, the Arabs, both 
rulers and ordinary men, could not give up their interest in it, and itis widely 
practised in the Arab world, especially ın the Gulf countries, the Arabian 
Peninsula, Iraq, Syria and North Africa 


Religious Sanction for Falconry 


Itis remarkable that at the advent of Islam in the beginning of the 
seventh century of the Christian era falconry gota sort of religious sanction 
in virtue of its lawfulness having been maintained in the following verses of 
the Qur'an at atime when most of the pre-Islamic practices and customs 


such as gambling, drinking, raiding, etc. were declared as un-Islamic and 
forbidden 
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They ask thee what is lawful to them (as food) Say 
lawful unto you are (all) things good and pure And 
what ye have taught your trained hunting animals (to 
catch) in the manner directed to you by God Eat 
what they catch for you, but pronounce the name of 
God over it, and fear God, for God is swift in taking 
account ? 


In addition to the above, falconry also became a legal and popular 
means of entertainment in line with the wisdom contained in a statement of 
Usamah bin Zayd, a venerable Companion of the Prophet Muhammad 
**Cheer up the hearts and they will follow the religion ’’* This viewpoint is 
further substantiated by the Apostolic tradition ‘‘Cheer up the hearts from 
time to time Otherwise, if the hearts are tired, they will be rendered 
blind ’’* That was the main reason why even some highly religious persons, 
who remained thoroughly devoted to worship of Allah practised this sport 
wholeheartedly 5 


Falconry among Arab Rulers 


After the rise of Islam when the Arabs established their kingdom by 
defeating the Persians and the Byzantines, all sort of wealth flowed into their 
lands which provided them with the leisure and means to practise this sport 
ın a more ceremonial manner Thus it became a favourite outdoor pastime 
with the Arabian caliphs and princes It also began to be considered as a 
symbol of high status insociety The first Arabian caliph who ıs said to have 
taken keen interest ın hunting and falconry was Yazid bin Mu'awıyah (ruled 
680-83c E ) As described by the renowned Arab historian al-Mas'udi, 
Yazid had tamed a good number of hunting dogs, panthers and birds of prey 


Later, the Abbasid caliphs made the sport more popular Their 
favourite hobby was to collect and train rare species of hawks An idea of 
their enthusiasm for this sport may be drawn from the fact that they 
maintained falconers on official posts and spent huge sums of money on their 
maintenance For example, in the reign of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (ruled 
847-61c E ) the expenses incurred on the maintenance of falconers and 
trainers of hunting dogs and panthers cost the state exchequer more than 
500,000dirhams 1n a single year $ 
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Further,even such determined champions of the Islamic cause as 
‘Imad al-Din Zangi (d 1146 cE) and his son Nar al-Din Zangi 
(d 1174c E ), who remained busy building up a formidable front against the 
Crusaders, found time off for practising the sport of falconry 7 Similarly, 
the Mongol rulers who succeeded the Abbasids were all given to this sport 
which was one of the main features of their court life 


` Itis worthy of mention in this context that skill ın falconry was 
consideredto be a sure qualification for appointmentto the highest official 
post in those days For instance, the above-mentioned Caliph, al- 
Mutawakkil, chose Muhammad bin ‘Umar, a renowned falconer, as his 
bosom friend, and preferred him to the rest of his companions by showering 
special favours upon him Similarly, the Fatimid Caliph ‘Aziz bı-Allâh 
(ruled 975-96c E ) appointed Abu ‘Abd-Allah al-Husayn, the author of a 
book on falconry, as his minister ° 


The prestige this sport enjoyed in society was responsible for the rise 
of a large number of professional falconers This 1s fully testified by the fact 
that when Marco Polo, the famous Vinitian traveller, visited Khan Kubla: 
Khan, ruler of the eastern Mongol dominions, he was astonished to see as 
many as ten thousand falconers assembled there And sometimes when such 
a big gathering caused apprehension of breach of peace in society, the 
authorities were compelled to curb their activities ° 


Books on Falconry 


The keen interest taken in falconry by the Arab rulers and men of 
authority was followed by the opening up of sanctuaries for falcons and 
hawks This necessitated study of the habits and behaviour of the birds of 
prey as well as symptoms of their strength and weakness in hunting Asa 
result of this development, there flourished a good number of Arab authors 
onthis subject An idea of the vastness of Arabic literature on falconry can 
be had from the large number of books on ıt and hunting which Ibn al-Nadim 
has mentioned in hisFihrist [Index] 


The first Arabic book on falconry was a translation of an important 
Greek work on this subyect which was sent by Michael, a Byzantine noble, 
as a gift to the Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi (775-85c  ), who got it rendered 
into Arabic The caliph whose zest for falconry and hunting was well known, 
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also ordered the compilation in one book of the complete knowledge of his 
time on this subyect from Persian, Turkish and Greek writings as well as from 
the experience of the Arabs This task was entrusted to the well-known 
general Adham bin Muhriz al-Bàhili, who had the reputation of being an 
outstanding expert on falconry Another contributor to this work was 
al-Ghitrif bin Qudamah al-Ghassani, who formerly had been the master of 
the hunt at the court of the Umayyad caliphs al-Hisham (724-743c E ) and 
al-Walid II (743-44c E ) This book later became known after tts transla- 
tors as The Book of Adham and al-Ghitrif, and it exerted a great influence 
on the falconry literature ın Arabic Unfortunately, this magnificent first 
book ıs not available today Itis preserved only in its two abridged versions 
which were prepared in the ninth century While the first and older version 
ıs called the Најуај version after its author al-Hajjàj bin Haythamah, the 
second one may be called the Iskandar version, because it contains a 
separate introduction in the form of a dialogue between a certain king 
Alexander and his scholars and physicians on the medical treatment of 
hunting birds '? 


- On the pattern of the above book several other Greek and Persian 
treatises were translated into Arabic ın the time of Caliph Harun al-Rashid 
(786-809c Е) Itis remarkable to note that there was a great demand for 
such books in Baghdad tn those days where falconry had become the most 
fashionable occupation among well-to-do citizens, ın imitation of the 
practice of their rulers. This gave a great impetus to the growth of falconry 
literature ın Arabic Numerous renowned experts on falconry took up the 
pen and produced their own treatises on the basis of the available 
translations !! 


Abu ‘Ubaydah Ma‘mar bin al-Muthanna (728-824c E ), an eminent 
philologist, was the earliest such author The two books produced by him 
on falconry are titled asal-Baz [The Falcon] andal-Hamam [The Pigeon] 
Abi Dulaf al-“Ilji (d 840c E ) was another distinguished author whose 
al-Buzat wa al-Sayd [The Falcons and the Game] 1s a critique on the 
ancient treatises in the light of his personal experiences. Apart from dealing 
with the traditional subjects of falconry and hunting dogs, it contains a 
discussion on the hunting cheetas also !2 


Other eminent authors on the subject who flourished about a century 
later were Mahmud bin al-Husayn Kushajim (d 970 cE), author of 
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Kitab al-Masayid wa al-Matàrid [The Book on Catching and Hunting], 
and the above-mentioned Egyptian falconer Abu ‘Abd-Allah al-Husayn, 
author of an important work on the subject Kushâjım's work which throws 
sufficient light on falconry, hunting dogs and cheetas, soon became very 
popular among the falconers and the general public Beside a host of 
relevant anecdotes from general literature and history and a great number of 
poems by well known poets on hunting calledTardiyâttogether with his 
own contributions are also included in the main chapters which have made 
Kushàjim's book all the more interesting The Egyptian falconer has given 
in his book a vivid and detailed description of hunting scenes which 
constitute the last thematic extension in Arabic literature on falconry "* 


In the twelfth century Usamah bin Mungidh (d 1198c E ) devoted 
the third chapter of his memoirs the Kitab al-I'tibàr to a discussion of 
falconry, in which he has given lively accounts of huntingexpertences After 
that in the thirteenth century two major books were produced by the writers 
of Baghdad which may be called the embodiment of Arab knowledge on the 
subject The first book is a monumental work in two volumes by ‘Isa bin ‘Ali 
al-Asadi This encyclopaedic work deals extensively with the diseases of 
the birds of prey and their treatment as well as with their training and the 
methods of hunting The other book written by Ibn Qustimur 1s a master- 
piece on falconry including the treatment of hunting birds !* In addition to 
the above, some books are still lying in manuscript form in the libraries of 
Paris, Berlin, Istanbul, etc !5 


The Art of Falconry 


Falconry is by no means an easy sport. To catch and train the hunting 
birds ıs a difficult and complicated process which requires a high degree of 
technical skill, wisdom, patience andexpertence The falcons generally nest 
in such remote and difficult places as аге not easily approachable by man 
Groups of hunters go out on hórses and camels along with pigeons, nets and 
provisions for several days They set the net in that area and attach a pigeon 
to it with an eye on attracting the falcon When the falcon sees it, it rushes 
upon the pigeon and gets entangled ın the net Then the hunter throws a cloth 
over it, carefully catches it, and frees its legs from the net If a fine hawk is 
caught, the success is celebrated by organizing ageneralfeast Usually, the 
hunting birds are hunted in the early morning or ın the late afternoon when 
they get hungry and search for their preys There are four main categories 
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of the hunting birds (1)buzat (goshawks), (2)suqür (sakers), (3)shahins 
(peregrines), and (4) 'ıgbân (eagles) Itis noteworthy ın this context that 
in all the species of hunting birds the female is larger and more powerful than 
the male ' 


The first thing a falconer does after catching a hawk ıs that he hoods 
it with a cover calledburqu' In some cases its eyelids are also stitched 
The hawk is kept in the same condition during the period of its training in 
order that ıt may not get frightened at the sight of man and may not harm 
himself !? It ıs carried on the falconer' s hand which is covered with a leather 
sleeve to protect it from its sharp claws He feeds ıt with fresh meat of small 
birdstwiceaday He also frequently repeats his special call to it with a view 
to taming it till ıt loses its fear and accepts the guardianship of its master It 
1s also kept in the company of trained falcons 


When the falconer finds that the falcon has become quite familiar 
with his voice and that ıt ıs no longer afraid of him, he lifts the hood while 
giving it its usual share of meat Normally, it takes about two weeks for the 
falcon to become familiar with its master Now it always responds to his 
call whether ıt 1s hooded orunhooded It also becomes so deeply attached 
to its master that it begins to regard his gloved fist as a secure perch, refuge 
and eating place 


At the second stage of training, the falcon ıs taught to hunt birds on 
adummy made of bustard feathers This training takes place ın the open 
field Anassistant of the falconer carries the falcon hooded on his hand, 
while the master himself goes to a distance from him and starts swinging the 
dummy in the air by means of acord tied to it all the time repeatedly calling 
outto the falcon in aloud voice to attack the dummy bird. Then the assistant 
would lift the hood and set the falcon free, and it would immediately dash in 
the direction of the voice of its master and rush upon the dummy considering 
itthe bustard When the trainer finds that it has performed well in attacking 
the dummy, he would gently extend his hand to it from under the dummy, and 
feed it with pieces of fresh meat in a manner as if it was eating of the flesh 
of the bird ıt had just hunted This is the main method of training hawks 
prevalent in West Asiaeventoday Otherwise, a large number of small birds 
would be required for this purpose which the falconer can hardly afford 
The falconer employs the hawk for hunting real game only when he makes 
sure that it has been fully trained, and that it has become perfect in attacking 
and hunting the prey 
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Finally, the hawk 1s trained step by step how to hunt animals 
including, besides hares, rabbits and antelopes, wolves, bears and pan- 
thers When the falconer sees some quarry in the air and gives the trained 
falcon his special call to attack it, it immediately unfolds its strong wings, 
flies swiftly, and catches the bird wherever it may goorhide It typically flies 
to above the quarry, dives on it in a fast swoop (timed at more than 180 miles 
per hour), and strikes it with its long hind talons !š As regards hunting of big 
animals, the falcon rushes upon the prey at a tremendous speed and pierces 
its sharp claws into its eyes so deep that the victim is rendered completely 
blind on the spot, thereby making it quite easy for the hunter to approach and 
give it the last stroke !? 


Falconry among the Modern Arab Shaykhs 


From what has been discussed above it ıs quite clear that falconry 15 
a highly technical sport which has deep roots in Arab history andculture It 
15 Still widely practised by the Arab shaykhs to much the same extent as it 
was done in the ancient and medieval times There are considerable 
numbers of enthusiastic Arab devotees who keep this sport and its traditions 
aliveeventoday Itcontinues to be enjoyed by Arab rulers and the public 
alike Hunting expeditions lasting about a week or so are regularly orga- 
nized by them within and outside the Arab world 


The keen interest taken by the Arabs in this sport is further evidenced 
by the fact that for the first time in history an international conference on 
falconry and conservation was held in Abu Dhabi, UA E , on 10-18 
December, 1976, under the patronage of Shaykh Zayıd bin Sultan, the then 
president of the United Arab Emirates, at which distinguished scholars and 
experts on this subject from all overthe world participated and discussed 
various aspects and methods of falconry as practised in their respective 
lands A book was also issued as a souvenir of this historic meeting in two 
parts, one in Arabic and the other containing articles in English, German and 
French 


In view of the great fascination the Arabs have for this Sport, it is not 
atall surprising to hear wealthy and influential Arab shaykhs spending huge 
sums of their petrodollars to procure good species of falcons and hawks 
For example, in July 1978 a certain Arab shaykh was reported to have 
purchased at Bombay twoshâhin falcons for the fantastic sum of Rs 15000 
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each 7° But the main problem faced by the Arabs in practising this sport at 
presentis the dearth not only of the falcon, but also of its quarry, particularly 
the bustard which since time immemorial has been the traditional game of the 
Arab falconer Itis mostly in search of this quarry that sometimes hunting 
teams from Arabia are reported to visit India and Pakistan despite the fact 
that it is declared as a protected species in both countries ?! 
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MUGHAL-RAJPUT RELATIONS 
UNDER BABUR AND HUMAYUN 


YOG RAJ MALHOTRA 


THE Mughal-Rajput relations have for long been a subject of interest to the 
scholars of Medieval Indian history Generally, ıt ıs assumed that it was 
Akbar who for the first time established relationship with the Rajputs 

Hence, a lot has been written about Akbar’s relations with the Rajputs 


As far as the period of Babur and Humayun 1s concerned, little 
attention has been paid to the subject The scholars who have written about 
Babur, and have touched upon his relations with the Rajputs, have confined 
themselves to his relations with Rana Sangaalone Similarly scholars writing 
about Humayun’: relations with the Rajputs have confined themselves to 
giving an account of his relations with Rao Maldeo of Jodhpur. The other 


contemporary Rayputs have figured only casually in the works on Babur and 
Humayun 


Our purpose in the present study 1s to collect the stray references to 
all those Rajput rulers who came into contact with Babur and Humayün, and 
to give an account of their relationship with the first two Mughals Sincea 
detailed account of Babur’s relations with Rand Sanga of Mewar has been 
given in most of the monographs on Babur, it has not been considered 
necessary hereto repeat that account In dealing with the Rajputs we have 
not made any distinction between the Muslim Rajputs and the Hindu 
Rajputs, as we have included in this study an account of the Janjuha Rajputs, 
who, by their name, appear to have accepted Islam before Babur's time 
Likewise, the historians writing about Humâyün's relations with Rajputs 
have given space only to Humayiin’s relations with Maldeo, besides curso- 
rily giving an account of Humâyun's relations with the Sodha Rana of 
Amarkot The other Rajputs who came in contact with Humâyün are 
referred to only in passing. We have, therefore, refrained from repeating the 
details of Humayün's relations with Maldeo, though a brief account has been 
included The attempt here is to highlight the other Rayputs who came in 
contact with Humayun The period of Babur and Humayiin in Hindustan has 
been treated as compact and attempt has been made to look at the problem 
in a larger perspective and examine the emerging pattern of relationship 
between the Mughals and the Rajputs 
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BABUR AND THE RAJPUTS 
Janjuhas 


Janjuhas were first among the Rajputs who came in contact with 
Babur They came ın contact with him as early as 1519 when Babur led an 
expedition to Bhira They have been identified as Yadu Vanshi Rajputs by 
Abu'I-Fadl and Sır Lepel Griffin ' They held almost the whole ofthe Koh- 
1Jud, known as Salt Range They were the rulers and lawful commanders 
of the people living in the country between Bhira and Nilab from old time 
They were divided into several clans ? 


In 1519 when Babur led an expedition to Bhira, Janjuhas were the 
first Rajputs whom he hadto deal with. Atthat time there were two Janjuha 
chiefs, Malik Hast and Sangur Janjuha, who later accepted Babur’s 
overlordship * The Janjuha chiefs seem to have remained loyal to Babur and 
rendered military services to hım Sangur Janjuha died fighting for the 
Mughals against Rana Sanga in the skirmishes that preceded the battle of 
Kanwah * 


Sisodias of Mewar 


A lothas been written about the relations between Babur and Rana 
Sângâof Mewar Mostly the historians conclude their account of Babur’s 
relations with Mewar with the battle of Kanwah But we notice that relations 
between Babur and Mewar do not end with the defeat of Rana Sanga 
Instead of repeating the details of the relations between Rana Sanga and 
Babur or giving a description of the battle of Kanwah we propose to 
highlightthe post-Kanwah relationship of Babur with Mewar 


When Rana Sanga died he left three sons from his two wives Every 
one of them wanted to get the throne of Chittor Vıkramajıt and Uday Singh 
at this time were in Ranthambour with their mother Rani Karmavati of the 
house of Bundi, who was trying to get the throne of Chittorforhersons But 
Ratan Singh, the third son, whose mother belonged to the house of Jodhpur, 
succeeded in getting the throne of Chittor After ascending the throne of 
Mewar, Ratan Singh asked his brother Vıkramajıt to send to him the crown 
and the golden belt which had been captured by Rana Sanga from Sultan 
Muhammad of Malwa and which were now in Vıkramajıt's possession But 
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Vikramayit did not accede to the request which further strained the relations 
between the two princes, Ratan Singh and Vikramayit ° 


Though Ratan Singh had ascended the throne, yet Vikramayit along 
with his mother was trying to dethrone him from the gaddi of Chittor 
Therefore, Азик Mal“ who, according to Babur, was a near relation of 
Vıkramajıt's mother Karmavati, sent ап envoy to Babur on behalf of 
Vikramayit, offering obeisance and the fort of Ranthambourand request- 
ing for himself 70 lac aswajh wa tstigamat This happened between March 
and September, 1528, before Babur's visitto Gwaliar Bâbur accepted the 
above mentioned terms and asked the envoy to meet him at Gwalıar ? 


The envoy came to Gwaliar on 29 September, 1529, somewhat after 
theagreedday They told Baburthat Vikramayit was prepared to surrender 
Ranthambour if the former gave Bayana ınexchange They also offered the 
crown and the golden belt captured by Rana Sanga from Sultan Muhammad 
of Malwa This new condition was not acceptable to Babur as Bayana was 
of strategic importance to him, serving as a link in the chain of his western 
line of defence He, therefore, offered to give Shamsabad instead of 
Bayana š 


i 
It was agreed that after nine days they would again see Babur at 
Bayana with adefinite answer They were givenkhil'atand allowed to go ° 


We are not told as to what happened thereafter as Bâburnâmah 
does not have an account from 5th to 11th October We are not aware 
about Vikramajit's reply, whether he accepted Babur's offer or not 


Later, on October 19th, 1528, Babur sent Hamusi, son of Diwa, an 
old servant from Bhira, along with Vikram's men, who were still present at 
his court at Agra, to Ranthambourto ask for the fulfilment of the pact and 
agreement for the surrender of the fort Babur told them to settle these 
matters in accordance with the Hindu tradition He himself has mentioned 
that the main purpose of his sending Hamusi to Ranthambour was to get 
complete information about Vikram's future plans, in case he agreed to his 
spoken word, Babur would place him on thegaddi of Chittor !° 


But we notice that Babur could not acquire Ranthambour as it 
remained in Vikramajit's possession Perhaps, the negotiations failed to 
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mature due to reasons unknown The above given account reveals the 
significant fact that even after Rana Sanga's death there was friendly 
exchange of envoys between Babur and Mewar 


Sılhadı 


Sılhadı was a Rajput chief of Raisin. He also held sway over the 
territories of Bhilsa and Sarangpur !! He helped Rana Sanga in the battle of 
Kanwah with 30,000 horses !2 


Tod has adıfferent story totell He accuses Sıladıtıya of havıng 
deserted Rana Sanga ın the battle of Kanwah and his desertion having led 
to the defeat of the Rajputs ın the battle '? But we cannot rely upon Tod's 
account as it is not corroborated by the account given in theBaburnamah 
and the Akbarnamah These two sources do not have any reference 
regarding Salah al-Din’s overtures to Babur 


If we agree with Tod then Babur would not have planned to acquire 
the territories of Raisin and Sarangpur which were under the control of 
Salah al-Din (Sılhadı) '* 


Raja Dharamankat (Dharamkot) 


Dharamankatis another Rajput Raja mentioned by Babur He seems 
to be the Raja of some territory around Gwaliar At the time of Babur’s 
occupation of Agra Gwaliar was under Tatar Khan Sarang Khàni Не, for 
some time past, had been repeatedly sending messengers to Ágraexpressing 
his readiness to surrender the fort When Rana Sanga ın 1526c E took 
Kandhar and was close to Bayana, Dharamankat and another chief styled 
Khan-1 Jahan, referred to by Babur as a ‘pagan,’ entered the territory of 
Gwaliar They stirred up trouble and made an attempt to seize the fort 
Tatar Khan again sent an express messenger to Babur Upon this Babur sent 
a large army consisting of the people of Bhira and Lahore under the 
command of Rahimdad He was asked to return at the earliest after taking 
possession of the fort of Gwaliar But when Rahimdad reached Gwaliar, 
Dharamankat had retreated !5 


It has been specifically mentioned in the Baburnamah that in the 
month of February, 1527, a Hindu Raja laid siege to the fort of Gwaliar But 
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no clear indications have been furnished inBaburnámah regarding the name 
of that Hindu Raja who besieged the fort Itseems that the Hindu Raja who 
besieged the Gwaliar Fort was Dharamankat, who had earlier tried to 
captureit When Babur came to know about the siege of the Gwaliar fort 
he sent ‘Alam Khan to reinforce Rahimdad But ‘Alam Khan instead of 
going to Gwaliar went to his own district, Tahanagar '* 


We notice that Dharamkot could not succeed in capturing the fort, 
for when Babur visited Gwaliar it was still under Rahimdad’s possession 


Medını Rai of Chanderi 


When Babur occupied Agra Medini Ra; was in possession of 
Chanderi since it had been given to him by Rana Sanga who had acquired 
itin the time of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi by ousting his assignee of Chander: He 
helped Rana Sanga in the battle of Kanwah with 12,000 force !? 


Babur was very much interested in capturing Chanderi. Medini Rai 
also had good relations with Ara’ish Khan Therefore, Babur sent Ara’ ish 
Khan with Shaykh Güran to Medini Rai for negotiations on behalf of Babur 
They promised Medini Rai Shamsabad in exchange for Chander: But 
Медин Rai did not accept the proposal either because he did not trust what 
was said, or because he was fully confident about the strength of the fort !8 


Babur stormed Chanderı in January, 1528 He observes, * ‘By 
God's grace this renowned fort was captured in two or three gharis (cir an 
hour) without drum and standard, with no hard fighting done.” A pillar of 
pagan-heads was ordered to be set up ona hill north-west of Chandert !° 


After the conquest Chanderi was given to Ahmad Shah, a grandson 
of Sultan Nasir al-Din, a descendent of the ex-ruling family of Malwa 
Territory yielding an annual revenue of fifty lacs was madeKhalisah Mulla 
Apãq was entrusted with its military collections and was left to reinforce 
Ahmad Shah with 2 to 3 thousand Turks and Hindustanis.? 


Raja of Kahlur 


Kahlur, modern Bilaspur town in Himachal Pradesh, was then ruled 
by aruler of the Chandel family Babur in his memoirs refers to the capture 
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of the fort of Kahlur in January, 1526, by the troops which he sent from 
Malot towards the hills while in pursuit of the Afghans Babur gives the 
following account of the conquest of the fort of Kahlur 


The light troops we had sent out from Milwat (Malot), took 
Kahlur and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood—places to 
which because of their strength no one seemed to have gone for 
along пте--апі came back to me after plundering a httle ?! 


The author of the Ta 'rikh-i Shühitells us three years later, in 1529, 
when Babur left Agra for Lahore, that at Sarhind the Raja of Kahlur came, 
offered three maunds of gold and was confirmed by Babur in hiszamindari 2 


Mohan Mandahar 


Another Rajput Babur came in contact with was Mohan of the 
Mandaharclan The Mandahars were dominant ın the regions of Jınd and 
Asandh іп Karnal They are said to have come from Ajudhia to Jind, driving 
the Chandel and Bra Rajputs, who had occupied the tract in the Siwaliks and 
across the Ghaggar respectively.? 


In October-November, 1529, when Babur on his return journey 
from Lahore towards Agra reached Sarhind, he received a complaint 
against Mohan Mandahar, the Chief of theparganah Kaithal (Karnal) The 
complaint was made by a respected man of Samana, to the effect that 
Mohan Mandahar had attacked his village, burnt and plundered it and killed 
hisson So Babur sent ‘Ali Qulî with 3000 horses against Mohan They 
reached Mohan's village early ın the morning, when marriage of Mohan's 
son was being solemnized and the Mandahars had assembled there in large 
number Sothere wasafight Duetocold the Mughal archers could not pull 
their bows, while the villagers issuing forth from warm houses shot such 
flights of arrows that the royal troops could make no stand Many respected 
Mughals were killed and nothing was affected. They retired to the jungle, 
lit fires, warmed themselves, renewed the attack but were again defeated * 


On hearing of their failure, Babur sent Tersum Bahadur and Nawrang 


Beg with 4000 horses and many elephants They reached the village at night 
and defeated the Mandahars > 
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HUMAYUN AND THE RAJPUTS 
Raja Pratap Rudra of Kalinjar 


Raja Pratap Rudra of Kalinjar was the first Rajput ruler to attract the 
attention of Humáyün after his accession He belonged to the Chandel clan 
of the Rayputs. Soon after his accession, Humayiin marched against Kalınjar 
and laid a siege to ıt After about a month's siege the Raya of Kalinjar 
submitted to Humayun and accepted his overlordship by offering him 12 
maunds of gold besides many other valuable presents. 


Raja Buja of Benaras 


Having obtained the possession of Chunar fort (1540c.z ), Humâyün 
marched towards Bengal When he encamped near Benaras he enquired 
about the activities of Sher Khan At this time, as we are told by Jawhar, 
Raja Buja of Benaras informed him that Sher Khan was busy in besieging 
Gour, the capital of Bengal, which the latter conquered within a short time 
Humayun, therefore, ordered his army to march towards Bengal ? 


Humayun and Mewar 


Humayun also came in contact with Mewar. Rani Karmavati was the 
wife of Rana Sanga of Chittor After his death she remained ın Ranthambour 
along with her two sons, Vıkramajıt and Uday Singh, trying to secure the 
throne of Chittor for her sons But Ratan Singh, the third son of Rana Sanga, 
whose mother belonged to the house of Jodhpur, succeeded in getting the 
throne of Chittor. When Ratan Singh was killed by Suraymal Hada of Bundi, 
Vikramayit ascended the throne of Chittor When in November-December, 
1532, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat besieged Chittor and there was no hope of 
а Rajput victory, Rani Karmavati asked Humâyün for help 


According to Tod, Rani Karmavati sent a bracelet (Rakhi) to 
Humâyün, who acceded to her request and marched from Delhi to Chittor 
with an army to help the Rani Tod further tells us that when Humayin 
reached near Chittor, Bahadur Shah due to fear ran away from there and 
Vikramayit, once again, with the help of Humayun ascended the throne But 
in fact Vikramayit had to sue for peace by handing over his brother Uday 
Singh, who later on became the Rana, to Sultan Bahadur Shah 
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G N Sharma states that Karmavatı sent an appeal throughanenvoy 
named Padam Singh to Humayun with a bracelet soliciting his help, remind- 
ing him of her cordial relations with Babur The emperor showed formal 
sympathy and sent back the envoy with presents for the Rani and gave no 
response to the appeal owing to his religious feelings 28 


This account, however, is not supported by Muslim historians Rani 
Karmavati undoubtedly requested Humayiin’s help, but he did not help her 
because he was encamped near Gwaliar when Bahadur Shah forced 
Vikramajit to a treaty. Moreover, the account of the Rani's seeking helpis 
based on a much later source Raval Rana Jı Ki Vat Since the source 
belongs to more than a hundred years after the event, it is difficult to accept 
the version of Raval Rana Ji Kt Vat 


Raja Bir Bhan 


Raja Bir Bhan was the Rajput Raja who had helped Humayün when 
he was in difficulty After his defeat at the hands of Sher Shahan the battle 
of Chausa, Humâyün proceeded towards Agra On learning that Baramzid 
Gur was pursuing him from the eastward and that Shah Muhammad Afghan 
was encamped in front, his troops were much disheartened In this hour of 
adversity valuable help was rendered to him by Rana Bir Bhan of Arail. The 
Rana suggested to the Emperor that if His Majesty permitted him, he would, 
with his own troops, undertake an expedition to stop Baramzid Gur. On the 
Emperor’s concurrence the Raja scattered the Afghans and cleared the 
road ?? 


Gulbadan Begam says when His Majesty reached the river's bank he 
stopped bewildered about the crossing, and said, ‘‘How do we cross 
without boats?’’ Here again Raja Bir Bhan came to his rescue with five or 
sıx horsemen and led him through a ford On knowing that the Mughal forces 
were without food and drink the Raja started a bazar, enabling the people 
of the army to rest in comfort for some days In short, the Raja rendered 
fitting and dutiful services Later on His Majesty gave him leave to go © 


In 1540c E , when the royal army reached Qanauj, which is situated 
on the western bank of the Ganges, Humâyün came to know that Sher Khan 
was encamped on the other side of the river At this time an express 
messenger from Raja Bir Bhan of Arail arrived with an offer from the Raja 
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to Join the Emperor with his troops, provided ће latter met him at Pute But 
the Emperor did not agree to this and issued orders to the army to cross the 
river at Qanauj ?! 


Rao Maldeo 


Rao Maldeo was the ruler of Marwar During his reign Marwar 
became territorially large and an important state in Rajasthan When Shah 
Husayn Mirza, the ruler of Sind, refused to help Humayun and Mirza Yadgar 
decided to desert him, Humayun said, ** Very well, I shall go to Maldeo.’’” 


According toTa 'rikh-i Sindwhen Humayun was in Sind he received 
a message from Maldeo offering to render service with 20,000 Rajputs. 
So Humayun started for Uch on March 7, 1542 


According to Jawhar, after taking rest, Humâyün sent afarman to 
Raya Maldeo asking him to wait on him but the Raya made some lame excuse 
апі didnotcome He, however, sent a present of fruit. Jawhar complains 
that no act of hospitality was performed and no comfort was given to the 
distressed monarch * Therefore, Humâyün despatched Atka Khan to 
Maldeo Defections in Humayün's own camp increased his difficulties His 
servants Raju, Ishaq and several others deserted to Maldeo 


Gulbadan Begam says that at this time Mulla Surkh, a former 
librarian of Humayun, who had entered the service of Maldeo, sent 4 
warning that the Rajput chief intended to capture the Emperor and advised 
him nottotrusthim He further sent a message that an envoy had come to 
Maldeo from Sher Shah and brought a letter carrying the message, ‘‘By 
whatever means you know and can use, capture that king; 1f you will do this 
Twill give you Nugor and Alwar and whatever place you ask for ’’* 


Atka Khan, who had been sent to Maldeo's court to ascertain his 
intentions quietly escaped from there and on his return told the Emperor 
""This is no time to remain standing ’’* Due to this the Emperor decided to 
goto Amarkot 


But there is a lot of controversy about Maldeo's attitude towards 
Humayun Though all the authorities of Akbar's period agree that when 
Humayun was in Sind he received offers of help from Maldeo, yet they say 
that Maldeo was hostile and intended to capture the Emperor and hand him 
over to Sher Shah " 
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Itis true that Maldeo gave no help to Humayun, nor did he afford any 
encouragement either directly or through his officers. Initially certainly 
friendly to the Emperor, he later decided to keep himself aloof for several 
reasons Oneofthereasons might be that Biram Deo of Merta and Kalyan 
Mal, son of Jaitsi of Bikaner, who had been defeated by Maldeo and 
deprived of their principalities, were now in Sher Shah’s court and were 
stressing upon him to attack Maldeo * It is possible that due to the fear of 
Sher Shah’s attack Maldeo might have changed his mind 


The Emperor had a slender retinue and Maldeo must have clearly 
seen that supporting Humayun would not be fruitful and wise in view of Sher 
Shah'sstrength It would, on the other hand, antagonize Sher Shah Sher 
Shah’s power had considerably increased by this time and Maldeo might 
have received letters from hım There is no 1mprobability ın an Afghan envoy 
having waited upon Maldeo with a view to preventing him from affording 
help to Humayün 


The charge of Maldeo's treachery to Humayun stands unsubstanti- 
ated Maldeo did not capture the Emperor, although it was quite easy for 
a man of his resources to do so, particularly when Humayün had a small 
number of adherents and they, too, were in ahighly distressed condition As 
a Rajput who had sent offers of help, he must have considered it highly 
unchivalrous to seize the Emperor and to surrender hım to Sher Shah Atthe 
same time, as arealist he must have realized that it would not be prudent on 
his part to offend Sher Shah 


Rai Lunkaran of Jesalmir 


When Maldeo gave no help to Humayun he decided to march to 
Amarkot by way of Jesalmir On reaching Satalmer, on the border of 
Jesalmirterritory, the Mughal forces were stopped by an army sent by Rai 
Lunkaran of Jesalmır Butthe army of Jesalmir could not bear the brunt of 
the Mughal forces and was defeated * 


In Jesalmir, as Jawhar tells us, the Mughals killed a number of cows 
for food, regardless of the sanctity of cow tothe Hindus Therefore, Rai 
Lunkaran sent two messengers to Humayun saying, ‘‘You were invited by 
Raja Maldeo and in his territory you did not kill any kine but in our territory 
you did this This was not good Now you are completely in the Raja's 
power and must face the consequences ''^ 
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Humayin consulted his nobles, who suggested to him to confine the 
messengers, Humayun did the same When Lunkaran came to know about 
their imprisonment, he ordered his son to fill up all the wells with sand so that 
the Mughals might perish for want of water. Lunkaran's son obeyed the 
orders and filled the wells and attempted to harass the Emperor in every 
possible way *! 


For four days the Mughals found no water but later they found four 
wells, three of which had water while the fourth waschokedup The water 
1n wells was very deep and it took a very long time for the pot to be drawn 
up Due to scarcity of water many dıed there Jawhar says that the misery 
we suffered at this stage was intolerable *? 


According to Jawhar, about this time another messenger came to 
Humayun from Jesalmir This tıme Lunkaran’s son came with an army and 
sent a messenger to the Emperor saying, ‘‘You were invited by Maldeo and 
ın his territory you did not kill any kine Butin spite of this his intentions were 
hostile towards you It was better that you came out from that improper 
place When you reached this territory, it was proper that you should have 
informed me, so that I would have performed the rights of hospitality 
towards you, as is the custom ofzamindars You killed kine in our territory, 
which 15 forbidden among Hindus If you want to halt here, I will send 
buckets and bullocks to draw water, so that your men and animals could 
quench their thirst Messengers which are under imprisonment are innocent, 
and I, therefore, desire you will release them ''* 


After some consultation the Emperor ordered the release of the 
messengers and marched towards Amarkot Initially Raya Lunkaran op- 
posed Humayun with his army but later offered him buckets and bullocks to 
draw water and allowed him to stay in his territory 


Rana Persad (Birsal) of Amarkot 


Another Rayput Raja Humayun came in contact with was the Sodha 
chief of Amarkot Humayun first came into contact with Rana Persad of 
Amarkot when he was wandering in Rajasthan and Sind No sooner did he 
come to know about the bad intention of Maldeo of Jodhpur, he decided to 
goto Àmarkot After facing a number of difficulties, such as lack of edible 
stuff etc , Humayun and his followers reached Amarkoton 22 August, 1542 
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c.E.“ He was then accompanied by only seven horsemen. The Rana sent his 
brother to wait on Humayün with a polite message, * ‘that the day was not 
a fortunate one, but hoped that on the following day he would mount the 
throne,”” and furnished him all supplies.” 


Mir Shah Husayn, the ruler of Sind, had killed the Rana’s father and, 
therefore, with Humayün's help the Raja wanted to take revenge * 


Gulbadan Begam says that Rana Persad gave the Emperor an 
honourable reception and took him into the fort and assigned him excellent 
quarters. He gave places to the amirs outside. The Rana offered some 
goats and other gifts aspeshkash, and offered such fitting service that no 
tongue could set it forth. Several days were spent in peace and comfort. The 
treasury was empty and the Emperor asked the Raya for a considerable loan 
The Raja lent 80,000 ashrafis at the rate of two ın ten. His Majesty 
portioned out this money to the army. Humayun bestowed sword belts and 
robes of honour on the Rana and his sons * 


He asked the King that he had 2000 horsemen of his own tribe and 
5000 cavalry belonging to his allies and by their aid he might easily conquer 
the districts of Thattaand Bhakkar After discussing the plan with the Rana, 
Humayin decided to attack Jun, left his family at Amarkot and set out * 


Jawhar says that during his stay at Jun, the King issued orders that 
all the chiefs of the neighbouring country should wait on hım Consequently 
the Rajas of Sudha, of Symech, of Cutch and Jam, who was formerly the 
chief of Bhakkar, had the honour of paying theirrespects And from them 
fifteen or sixteen thousand horsemen were obtained * 


When Shah Husayn came to know about Humâyün's attack on Jun 
with the help of Rana Persad of Amarkot, he made desperate attempts to 
detach the Rana from his loyalty to the Emperor Therefore, he sent a 
messenger from Thatta to the Rana of Amarkot with a robe of honour, a rich 
dagger and several other presents The Rana refused to accept the presents 
and showed them to the Emperor, who ordered them to be put on a dog and 
then sent back to the Shah ? 


The Ranaresisted Shah Husayn's overtures stoutly, and there is no 
doubtthat Shah Husayn would have failed to disturb the alliance but for the 
folly and tactlessness of the Mughals themselves 
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Sometime after this event an unfortunate quarrel took place between 
one of the Mughal nobles named Khuwaza Ghazi*! and the Rana, and the 
Emperor was so foolish that he did not try to solve the dispute The result 
was that the Rana of Amarkot withdrew all his men and deserted the 
Emperor saying, ''Any attempt to assist the Mughals was a loss of labour 
andtime ** As soon as the Rana left, all the Sodhas and the Sameyas also 
withdrew their support to the Emperor ? 


From the preceding account of the Mughal-Rajput relations under 
Babur and Humayun, we notice that different patterns of relationship 
emerge Firstly, we notice that Babur and Humayun tried to win over the 
Rajputs by trying to have their overlordship acknowledged by the latter 
Hence, during the time of Babur, the Janjuha Rajputs, Malik Hast and 
Sangur Janyuha, accepted the overlordship of Babur by offeringpeshkash 
and were associated by Babur with administration When ın 1519 Babur 
entrusted the charge of Bhira to Hindu Beg both the Janjuha chiefs were 
instructed to help him Raja of Kahlur also offered peshkash of three 
maunds of gold to Babur when the latter passed through Sarhind in 1529 
Those Rajputs who accepted the overlordship of Babur and Humayun were 
confirmed in theirzamindaris It is specifically mentioned in the Ta 'rikh-i 
Shahi that Babur confirmed the Raja of Kahlur in hıszamindâri Similarly 
Babur did not dispossess the Janjuhas of their territory 


During he time of Humayun, Raja Pratap Rudra of Kalinjar opposed 
him in the beginning and refused to accept his overlordship, but later on 
when he submitted to Humayün and gave himpeshkash he was allowed to 
rule in his own territory 


On the other hand those Rajput Rajas who refused to accept the 
overlordship of Babur or Humayun were suppressed by them Regarding 
Medini Rai, Babur first tried to win him through negotiations through Ara’ ish 
Khan, who had good relations with Medini Rai, but when Medini Rai refused 
to accept the proposal, Chander: was attacked and captured After its 
capture it was given by Bàbur to Ahmad Shah, a grandson of Sultan Nàsir 
al-Din, a descendant of the ruling family of Malwa Fifty lacs from Chanderi 
were madekhalisah and Mulla Арад was made theshiqdar of Chanderi 
Similarly, Mohan Mandahar was put to death by the Mughal army because 
he had defied the Mughal army earlier and had refused to surrender 
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The Rajputs also gave military assistance to Babur and Humâyün 
During the time of Babur Sangur Janjuha died fighting for the Mughals 
against Rana Sanga ın the fighting before the battle of Kanwah During the 
time of Humayun Raja Bir Bhan of Ага! and Rana Persad of Amarkot helped 
Humayun when he was in a miserable condition after his defeat at the hands 
of Sher Shah Rana Persad not only supported Humayun militarily but also 
gave him a loan and provided him goats and other gifts as peshkash 
Maldeo of Jodhpur earlier offered help to Humayun but later on, due to fear 
of Sher Shah, he withdrew his support 


Regarding the Sısodıas, we notice that relationship between Babur 
and Mewar does not end with the defeat of Rana Sanga, there was friendly 
exchange of envoys between the Mughals and Mewar even afterwards 
Irrespective of the fact that Karmavati’s husband was defeated at the hands 
of Babur, she sent envoys to him and sought his help for raising Vikramayit 
to the gaddT of Chittor. 


Itis also said that during the time of Humayun, Karmavati sent an 
appeal to Humâyün with a bracelet soliciting his help against Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat and reminding him of her good relations with Babur 


Thus we notice that those Rajput Rajas who accepted the Mughals’ 
overlordship were confirmed in their respective territories and were also 
associated with administration They alsorendered military service Those 
who did not accept this overlordship were thrown out from their territories 
The Rajas during the time of Babur and Humâyün not only accepted their 
overlordship but also paid thempeshkash and homage 


Thus the policy adopted by Akbar towards the Rajputs was not 
entirely new Elements of Akbar’s policy towards the Rajputs are visible 
even ın the time of Babur and Humayun 
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SOURCES OF MUSLIM ETHICS 
MISKAWAYH’S EXPERIENCE 


MOHD NASIR BIN OMAR 


IN the East, Greek thought was studied as early as the fourth century not by 
Muslims but by Syrian Christians Numerous Greek treatises on theology, 
philosophy and logic formed part of the Christian syllabus of learning 
However, the Syrian Christians produced nothing original, and none of them 
were regarded as specially prominent philosophers But, their role in the 
activity of translation was substantıal.! 


For the Muslims Greek books on philosophy and other ancient 
sciences became accessible in the time of the Abbasid caliph al-Ma’ min (d 
8 33), who founded the School of Baghdad, Bayt al-Hikmah(The House 
of Wisdom), an oficial institute for translation and research, in 215/830 
Al-Ma’ mun sent a delegation to Byzantium to seek out original Greek texts 
which were then ordered to be translated into Arabic Al-Qifti (d 1248) 
states that the books which were shipped to al-Ma’ mün ın Baghdad were of 
twokinds those in acomplete form and those that were defective ? 


Apart from al-Ma'mün there were also some other patrons of the 
translators ' Among them were 


(1) “Alib Yahya(c 860), who was a secretary and friend of al-Ma' mün 
He was agreat lover of medical sciences and paid some translators for 
translating Galen's treatise, and Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d 874), the well- 
known Christian translator who worked under him for some time, 


(2) 'Abd-Allah ibn Ishaq, thegâdi of the Western part of Baghdad under 
the caliph al-Wathiq (d 847), 


(3) Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Mudabbır (c 854), a Secretary and patron 
of sciences who spent great amounts of his money for this purpose, and 


(4) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat (d 848), the vizier of the 
Caliph al-Mu'tasim (d 833) He was a great promoter of sciences and 
translation work For this, he spent about two thousand dinars a 
month Christian translators such as Hubaysh b Hasan and Yuhanna 
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ibn Masawayh (d c 861) were among those whom he paid for their 
translation Most of the translation under these patrons, tt will be 
noticed, were in the practical disciplines of medicine and astrology, and 
were made after the year 236/850 


Other leading patrons in the history of the translation of Greek texts 
were Muhammad, Ahmad and Hasan, three brothers of Banu Shakir They 
were not only scholars and writers themselves, but were also responsible for 
providing Greek texts and engaging translators throughout the empire Al- 
Sipstáni (d с 1001) states that they subsidized a panel of translators, 
including the Christians, Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Hubaysh b Hasan and Thàbit b 
Qurrah (d 901) Each month the cost of translation and maintenance 
amounted to about five hundreddinars * 


It 1s not our interest to comment our theirtranslations However, it 
should be noted that the quality of these translations was uneven. The best 
Christian translator, Hunayn ibn Ishaq, for instance, criticized many of the 
available translations adversely, including his own 5 Therefore, some of 
them he madetwiceinhislife Hunayn was apparently not always satisfied 
with another distinguished Christian translator, Hubaysh b Hasan, who 
translated mostly from Syriac into Arabic and sometimes from Arabic into 
Syriac, for he writes of him 


Hubaysh ıs a man of natural intelligence who wishes to follow my 
method of translation, but I think that his diligence does not equal 
his talent $ 


Furthermore there was a very close relationship between the quality 
of a work and the amount of money which the translator was paid For 
example, Hunayn himself was given three houses, completely furnished, 
and provided with books by the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (d 861) 7 We do not 
know forcertain whether al-Mutawakkil was actually critical of him or not, 
but Hunayn stated several times that another of his patrons, Muhammad ibn 
Musa ibn Shakir (d 872), who was also a great thinker, was not satisfied 
with his Arabic version and had it corrected. Strange as it may seem, it 
appears that the Muslim philosophers were not among those for whom the 
texts were translated Al-Kındi(d 873), al-Razi (d 925) and al-Fárábi (d 
950), for example, were not mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybı'ah (d 1270)? 
when he specified the people to whom the translations were dedicated 
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The four most notable translators in the history of the translation of 
Greek philosophy and science into Arabic were al-Kındi(d 873) Thabit b 
Qurrah (d 901), ‘Umarb Farrükhan. the translator of al-Ma' mün (d 833), 
and Hunayn ibn Ishàq ° Itis not our concern here to examine their work, 
but to note that their translations must have been available in Miskawayh's 
time, beside the original Greektexts However, none of these translators is 
mentioned by Miskawayh, though he does mention translators of the next 
generation, Ishaq ibn Hunayn (d 910) and Abu ‘Uthman al-Dımashgi 
(d after 914) 


Miskawayh's time was the period in which Greek thought was still 
passing on tothe Arabs However, the subjects of interest were more purely 
philosophical and pedagogical when compared to their ninth-century prede- 
cessors !° The great translators among Miskawayh's contemporaries were 
Abu ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi (d after 914), Hasan b Suwar(d 1017), also 
called Ibn al-Khammâr, ‘Isab *Ali(d 1001), 'Alib Zur‘ah(d 1008) and 
Yahyaibn ‘Adî (d 974) The last two were Christians Miskawayh appears 
to have examined their translations because he states a clear preference for 
the translating ability of Abu ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi whom he evaluated as 


A man well-versed in both languages, namely, Greek and Ara- 
bic, and whose translation has won the approval of all those who 
have studied these two languages At the same time he has tried 
hard to reproduce the Greek words and their meanings in Arabic 
words and meanings without any difference ın expression or 
substance Whoever refers to this work,ı e the one called The 
Virtues of the Soul, will read those words as I have quoted 
them !! 


This quotation indicates that Miskawayh was aman of considerable 
linguistic sophistication He set high standards in the literary use of Arabic, 
and seems to have been careful in comparing Arabic translations with their 
Greek originals, on the basis of which comparisons he then made his own 
Judgement upon the competence of the translators In his opinion none of 
them could compare with the Muslim translator Abu ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi 
This gives the evidence that he must himself have been able to read the 
Greek Itis not surprising, therefore, that he never refers to the works of 
the translators either those before his time or his contemporaries with the 
sole exception of al-Dimashqi Even then, he only refers to al-Dimashqi 
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once We must conclude. therefore, that while he probably consulted many 
available Arabic translations, he preferred to make direct use of the Greek 
originals in cases where they were available 


Baghdad in Miskawayh's time stands out among the most eminent 
intellectual centres of the world Its thinkers were well acquainted with 
Islamic studies as well as Greek philosophy A group of outstanding men 
dedicated themselves to these studies and open philosophical discussions 
took place in which both Muslims and Christians participated Among other 
things Ameer Ali writes 


From every part of the globe students and scholars flocked to 
Cordova, to Baghdad and to Cairo, to listen to the word of the 
saracenic sages Even Christians from remote corners of Europe 
attended Muslim colleges !2 


Among Miskawayh’s Christian contemporaries, who came to 
Baghdad for this purpose, was a scholar of the Syrian Monophysite church, 
Yahyab ‘Adiandhis friend Ibn Zur'ah Miskawayh never mentions these 
two translators, nor does he quote their works But, his close friend al- 
Tawhidi (d 1023), who was also in touch with both Yahya and Ibn Zur‘ah, 
states that Miskawayh had contact with them 


The Jacobite Yahya b ‘Adi was the pupil of the great Muslim 
philosopher al-Farabi and Abu Bishr Matta (d 940) He also earned a 
reputation as atranslator from Syriac into Arabic His other fields of interest 
were theology and Qur'anic exegesis This 15 confirmed by his friend Ibn al- 
Nadim (d 995), who writes of him 


He (Yahya) said to me one day when I blamed him for copying 
a lot — so he said what has made you wonder now? Is that 
because of my patience? I have written with my hand two copies 
from al- Tabari’ sTafsīr and took them to the rulers in the remote 
areas and have copied innumerable books of Muslim theolo- 
gians '* 


We are unable to say why Yahya was so interested in the TafsTr of 
al-Tabari (d 923), but both Ibn al-Nadim and al-Qifti further specify that 


he wrote several treatises on that subject Onthe other hand, his theological 
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interest is reflected in his reaction to the antitrinitarian philosophers, Por- 
phyry (c 232 -305c E )andal-Kindi The problem of the Trinity appears 
to have been one of the main topics continuously argued by Yahya’s two 
disciples, Ibn Zur‘ah and Ibn al-Khammar A treatise on the agreement of 
the philosophers and the Christians by Ibn al-Khammar clearly reflects the 
latter’s attempts to harmonize Greek philosophy with Christian dogma " 
This attempt ultimately led htm to recognize the one God of the Qur' an and 
he later became a Muslim, changing his name to Hasan b Suwar 


Another interest of Yahyab ‘Adiwasethics Thereisatreatise on 
the subject, attributed to him, bearing the same title as that of Miskawayh’s 
Tahdhib al-Akhlaq ' This title, however, does not appear among his listed 
works in the Arabic sources, nor 1s it mentioned by his close friend Ibn al- 
Nadim when he catalogued Y ahya's literary activities If the authorship ts 
authentic, it would suggest that Yahya’s ethical work was not known or 
perhaps not appreciated by his contemporaries 


It was al-Tawhidi'* again who tells us that Miskawayh showed an 
interest in the works of Abu Zakartyya attributing one of the titles also to 
Yahya Yaqut (d 1229),? a famous Muslim historian, depending on the 
authority of al-Tawhidi, likewise affirms the same fascination of Miskawayh 
with the writings of Abu Zakarıyyâ D M Donaldson,” a modern scholar, 
accordingly claims that Miskawayh’s ethical treatise follows closely the 
Tahdhib al-Akhlag of Yahyâ, but like al-Tawhidi and Yaqut does not 
conclusively prove the assertion that the former had actually utilized the 
latter’s work 


Itis evident that Yahya and Miskawayh were friends and had some 
common interests, living together in Baghdad for some time, and sharing and 
exchanging their respective specialities ?! We have little knowledge, how- 
ever, of the precise nature of their relationship, but all our sources in hand 
tend to indicate that the relation was that of one scholar with another, rather 
than that of pupil and teacher 


Nevertheless, there is no reference to Yahya’ sTahdhib al-Akhlâg 
ın Miskawayh's parallel text Moreover, Yahya’s methods were different 
from those of Miskawayh For example, whereas Miskawayh deduces the 
four cardinal virtues (wisdom, courage, temperance and justice) from the 
tripartition of the soul (the rational, the irascible and the concupiscent),” 
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Yahya’s scheme of the twenty virtues and their corresponding vices are 
neither clearly referred to the three faculties of the soul nor subordinated to 
the four cardinal virtues and their opposites ?! Yahya's scheme is commonly 
known from the books on âdâb (good manners)and makarim al-akhlaq 
(noble qualities of character) which were concerned with Islamic religious 
virtues For instance, the works by Ibn Qutaybah (d 889), Ibn Abı al-Dunya 
(d 894) and al-Tabari were of evident interest to him *4 


The second half of Yahya'sTahdhib al-Akhláq, which was devoted 
to the perfect man and the way towards perfection, 1s also similar to those 
of his predecessors’, especially to that of his master, the greatest ever of 
Muslim philosophers, al-Farabi ك‎ 


Again in contrast to Miskawayh, who is more careful in listing the 
sources or authors on whom he relied, Yahya's concern was with the ideas 
he wished to communicate, so that nowhere does he list in hts Tahdhib al- 
Akhlag any sources or authors on whom he depended 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC 
THOUGHT IN MEDIEVAL ISLAM 


(Review Article)* 
S VAHIDUDDIN 


PROFESSOR Aziz al-Azmeh's study of Arabic thought in the social parameters 
of Islam is a serious and competent appraisal of the subject in all its 
ramifications Needless to say, what goes as Arabic thought is not confined 
to an ethnic identity but extends to the literary works of the writers of non- 
Arabic extraction Itencompasses the entire range of knowledge transmit- 
ted through the medium of Arabic. It goes to the credit of Islam that it made 
possible forthe non-Arabs, who enriched its culture and brought it glory, to 
employ the language of the Scripture as their own The writer freely 
acknowledges the fact that the societies he 1s concerned with in the book are 
called Islamic only in a political sense as they were part of a ‘‘unified 
culture’ which then prevailed He proceeds very cautiously to describe the 
sciences which grew in the medieval Islam Thus he refuses to speak of 
economics on the ground that only in modern times economics has devel- 
oped as ascience Nor does he fight shy of speaking about astrological 
speculations or alchemy only because they have lost their credibility at 
present A very interesting account 1s given of the place that dreams 
occupied in the scientific thought of the time, and it seems that their 
contemporary analysis has not yet lost all its significance both from the 
psychological and sociological point of view In spite of the revolutionary 
breakthrough that has taken place through different schools of psycho- 
analysis, the knowledge that we have gained cannot be considered the last 
word The major difference that divides the ancients and the moderns lies 
in the fact that any extra-empirical reference 1s not now allowed to intrude 
into our understanding Anyhow, since antiquity man has been intrigued by 
the peculiar character of dream consciousness and more often than not, 
dreams have been used to serve as warnings from beyond Even today the 
veridical dreams which come true continues to baffle psychology as an 
empirical science The writer rightly highlights the importance that Jurispru- 
dence (usül al-ftqh) assumed ın Arab Muslim thought The formation of 
legal schools wasanaturalconsequence The disputes that emerged went 


e‏ ا 0 d a‏ —— س 
Aziz al-Azmeh, Arabic Thought and Islamic Societies, Croom Helm‏ * 
U S A, 1986, 295 pp‏ 
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far beyond the narrow confines of Jurisprudence They could not leave 
behind the problem of the relation that obtains between the divine words 
and human acts In thıs context, the conflict between the Ash'arıtes and 
Mu'tazılıtes is discussed in anon-partisan way An important chapter 1s 
devoted to what the writercalls signification This concern with the problem 
of language led to an investigation of the relation between language and 
reality, and this in its turn provoked the debate between grammarıans and 
logicians As languages basically figurative in its nature, the question of the 
figurative interpretation of the Sacred Textnaturally arose Ibn Taymiyyah’s 
view which denies any correspondence between language and reality could 
not but culminate ın his refutation of logic The question now arose about 
the extent to which the figurative exegesis of the Qur'an was permissible 
How far the specific occasions (asbab al-nuzül) ın which he Qur'ànic 
verses were revealed helped us to understand their real intention In other 
words, to what extent were they conditioned by the specific situation which 
called for revelation 


It ıs customary to see the Qur'ànic verses as classed into two distinct 
categories, the verses which do not allow any ambiguity (muhkamat) and 
the verses which are opaque and ambiguous (mutashâbıhât) In the 
Writer's view, except the mysterious letters with which some of the Surahs 
of the Qur'an begin, almost all the verses were liable to interpretation 1:15 
interesting to note that the Ash‘arites and Mu ‘tazilites were not agreed upon 
the verses which could be subject to interpretation and which were not I 
wish the writer could be more precise and had cared to giveexamples Here 
the view of Ibn Hazm 1s of spectal interest, as he insisted that the 
correspondence between word and meaning should be maintained at all 
cost His views as those of Ibn Taymıyyah have aroused keen interest in 
recenttime The question ofta’wil provoked bitter gontroversies, as they 
were mainly motivated by sectarian interests Ta’wilwas allowed even by 
Hanbalites under certain conditions It seems to have been generally 
accepted if the literal interpretation led to ‘patent absurdity ' With the Sufis 
and philosophers the problem of interpretation assumed anew dimension 
The writer has not failed to draw attention to some of the outstanding figures 
of the period like Ibn Rushd, Ibn ‘Arabi and Ismâ'ilis on the interpretation 
of the Qur’an Не rightly rebuts the charge of ‘double truth’ which has often 
been generally levelled against the Andalusian thinker who, in fact, held that 
truth was one, though multi-vocal With the Isma ‘ilis allegories and symbols 
played a decisive role 
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What the writer says about the institution and continuity of scientific 
formations in medieval Islam must go along way in clearing the disinformation 
which Western scholarship has contributed Surprisingly enough, the 
emotional reaction to unorthodox views does not seem to be as intolerant as 
we generally tend to believe (Chapter Four) The writer spares no effort to 
lay emphasis on the fact that in spite of reprobation in some places, all 
sciences were cultivated and there was no system of inquisition to decide the 
permissibility of agiven system of knowledge It was rare that any science 
as such or schools such as the Mutazilism were interdicted with the backing 
ofthe state Further he notes that the word ‘‘Kufr was sparingly employed 
in its full rigour, though it has been applied irresponsibly in many a polemic” 
(p 20) Innovation or bid'ah stood in a different category, there was no 
agreement as to what constitutedbid‘ah And then the idea of thebid'at 
al-mustahsanah, the commendable bid‘ah, came into vogue It ıs to be 
admitted that executions took place on the basis of sectarian belief and 
antinomian practices Human nature being what ıt ıs, ıt ıs not surprising to 
see that a person’s position often came to save his skin from dire conse- 
quences By and large, the society does not seem to be as intolerant as we 
are prone to believe It1snow convincingly shown that in Hallay’s execution 
political motive played adecisive role His sanctity was a matter of dispute 
even among the ultra- orthodox Hanbalites How else to explain the case 
of Ibn al-Râwandi who denied prophecy and yet was left free No less 
surprising 1s the case of Abu']-* Alà' al-Ma'arri who in spite of his presumed 
blasphemies ‘‘lived under tolerant circumstances °’ Anyhow the writer 1s of 
the opinion that ` Kufrwas never elevated to the status of incontrovertible 
consensus,yma‘’’ (р 203) 


The writer gives a very informative account of the formation of 
dogmatic schools and the conflicts that raged among them The object of 
their dispute was mainly concerned with the possible interpretation of divine 
attributes The charge of anthropomorphism was frequently brought against 
some of the contenders, even against men of high profile No less a person 
than Ibn Taymiyyah was accused of it and subjected toumtihán which he 
faced successfully, conceding that ‘‘God’s position on the throne (The 
Our'ânıcıstawa) was not to be literally understood” (p 215) However, 
115 made clear thatımtıhân 1s not to be equated with the Catholic inquisition 
which was more exacting and uncompromising and as such unthinkable in 
medieval Arabic Islamic culture (p. 261). The writer’s survey of Muslim 
dogmatics, though non-partisan, may seem controversial in some of his 
conclusions The statement, for instance, that ‘‘Sunnite Islam ts Hanbalite 
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irrespective of the adherence to the legal school named after Ahmad,” 
needs scrutiny 


The place of philosophy in medieval Islam stands as a case by itself, 
sometimes regarded as a moral discipline and sometimes stigmatized as 
unbelief Philosophers, as was natural, went different ways, some of their 
views were close to theological positions and some subtly deviating Re- 
markably enough, philosophers were not socially isolated but affiliated with 
different professions Ibn Rushd was a jurist by profession and Ibn Sina a 
successful physician and a medical theorist 


The treatment of mystical orders requires a more sympathetic and 
knowledgeable treatment This ıs specially true of al-Azmeh's treatment of 
the category of majdhüb which yet requires a study in depth Even so 
sympathetic a writer as Professor Annemarie Schimmel has missed their true 
significance All kinds of charlatans and psychopaths are generally lumped 
together It1s not to be forgotten that men of renowned and recognized 
sanctity like Khayah Mu ‘in al-Din Chishti was led to the mystic track by a 
chance encounter with amajdhzb Strangely enough, ıt ıs Ibn Khaldün who 
has shown a true appreciation of their role in his famous Mugaddimah 
Unfortunately his balanced and perceptive comments have been completely 
overlooked Iqbal’s characterization of Nietzsche as themajdhüb of the 
Westis very misleading The German thinker was untouched by any mystic 
sensibility and jadhb as a mystic state was foreign to hım It is worth 
observing that the Christian tradition also speaks of holy fools who perhaps 
roughly correspond to the Muslim ecstatics 


It ıs to the credit of the writer that for all his appreciation of Arabic 
culture, he does not shrink from reminding us of its limitations which were 
inevitable in the medieval milieu. He rightly observes that high literate 
culture was confined to a small section of the population and what filtered 
down was rather adulterated (p 61) 


A brief review can barely do Justice to the meticulous care and 
painstaking research of Professor Azizal-Azmeh It ıs unusually rich in 
content and the notes are of immense interest. However, it does not make 
easy reading It suffers from a free use of scholarly Jargon and the style is 
rather abstract and cumbersome But stylistic inadequacy does not detract 
from the merit of the book Itis a major contribution which goes along way 
to enrich our knowledge of medieval Arabic thought 
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The University’s Mission. 


Imam Khomeini International University (I K I U ) was founded in 1984 
with the mission of disseminating Islamic knowledge and culture Thus, the 
University will endeavour to promote higher education on an international 
scale for committed specialists from both the Islamic Republic of Iran and 
other Islamic countries 


Fields of Study and Degrees Offered: 


Currently, the University offers the following undergraduate and graduate 
programs 


Accounting BA 
Agricultural Engineering BS 
Applied Physics BS 
Chemistry BS 
History (teacher-training program) BA 
Industrial Management BA 
Materials Engineering BS 
Mathematics (teacher-training program) BS 
Mining Engineering BS 
Persian Literature (teacher-training program) BA 
Philosophy BA 
Physics (teacher-training program) BS 
Pure Mathematics | BS 
Theology & Islamic Studies (teacher-training program) BA 


Civil Engineering BS 
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Architecture MS. 
Civil Engineering (Structural) MS 
Civil Engineering (Transportation) MS 
Persian Literature MA 
Note: 


Applicants for admission to fields and degrees not available atl K IU will 
be referred to other Iranian universities upon their successful completion of 
Farsi & pre-college courses ; 


University Calendar : 


Studying at IK IU ıs based on a semester schedule The fall semester 
begins on Sept 23 and ends on Feb 4, the spring semester begins on Feb 
12 and ends on June 26 of each year 


Academic Rules: 


| Students admitted to IK IU are to adhere to all academic and 
disciplinary measures of the University 


2 Admissions will be valid only for the semester approved by the Univer- 
sity Registrar They will be cancelled should the students fail in meeting 
the deadline mentioned ın the last paragraph of page 6 [sic ]of this 
brochure 


Foreign students may not change their approved field of study 


4 Studentsareeligibleto follow their studies if they obtain the required 
grade point average in each semester Required grade point averages 
for each program of study are as follows 


Bachelor's program: 12 out of 20 
Master's program : 14 out of 20 


5 Astudent who fails to obtain the required semester grade point average 
1s placed on probation A student is allowed to be on probation no more 
than three semesters during the Bachelor’s program, and no more than 
two semesters during the Master’s program 
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6. Duration of study and required credit hours for each program are as 
follows. 


Bachelor’s Degree : 4 Years, 130-140 cr hrs. 
Master's Degree :2 Years, 32-38 cr hrs 


7 The medium of instructionatI K I U isFarsi (Persian) Upon admis- 
sion, all foreign students are required to take a minimum of one 
semester (maximum two semesters) of Farsi. Having passed the Farsı 
course, the students will have to take some pre-college courses for one 
semester depending upon their major subjects in which the University 
decides they need to improve Fars and the required pre-college 
course/s are pre-requisites for enrollment at I K I U 


Admission Requirements. 


Students will be admitted toI K I.U. based on the following requirements: 


| Applicants for a Bachelor's program must hold a high school diploma 
with a minimum grade point average of 12 5outof 20 They should not 
be over 22 years old 


2 Applicants fora Master's program must hold a Bacher's degree with 


a grade point average of 14 out of 20, and they should not be over 28 
years old 


3  Allapplicants not on scholarship should have financial support to afford 
their tuition fees and living expenses 


Accommodations & Financial Assistance: 


A limited number of foreign students will be offered scholarships. Students 
on scholarship will receive a tuition waiver, an adequate amount of living, 
expenses for dissertation preparation, as well as one round-trip plane ticket 
during their studies at] K IU , andanother one upon successful completion 
oftheir studies The University will also partly cover expenses of the families 
of marriedstudents Foreign students seeking employment must obtain a 
work permit through the Ministry of Labor pending the University's 
approval 
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Applying for Admission. 


Applicants foradmissiontoI K IU are required to submit the following 
documents (All the documents must be translated into English) 


| Completed application form 

2 Маја (notarized) copy of the applicant's latest academic degree 

3 Official copy of transcripts 

4 Three letters of recommendation from instructors at the last educational 


institution the applicant has attended 


5 Valid health certificate 

6 Copy ofapplicant’s identification card (or all pages of passport) 

7 Affidavit of financial support (not required for students on scholarship) 
8. Six recent photographs (6x4cm ) 

Note: 


All the required documents must be validated by the I.R.1 Consulate 
m the applicant’s country. 


Eligible applicants must directly mail their application forms to Imam 
Khomeini International University, Central Secretariate of Foreign Students 
Admissions Office, P O Box 19735/161, Tehran, Iran Application forms 
as wellas other required documents for admission should be mailed out no 
later than April 4 forthe fall semester and no later than September 6 for the 
spring semester Applications will be reviewed by June 21 for the fall 
semester and by November 21 for the spring semester 


The applicants will be informed of the result as soon as possible The 
applicants admittedto] K I U must attend the University 15 days pror to 
the beginning of the semester 


It is noted that Imam Khomeini International University 1s located in 
Qazvin Thecity of Qazvin is situated at Km 135 of Tehran 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MU ‘JIZAH 
ACCORDING TO THE SCHOOLS OF 
KALAM IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 


YUSUF RAHMAN 


Tue doctrine of Mu 'jizah is closely related to the concept of nature (fabi'ah) 
and the omnipotence of God This can be shown, for example, from al- 
Ghazali’s (d 505/1111) preface to the Seventeenth Discussion of Tahdfut al- 
Falâsıfah, ın which he asserts that he denies causality! in order to uphold the 
omnipotence of God and to account for miracles 


Itis necessary for us to discuss this matter [natural causality] 1n 
order to assert the existence of miracles and for another reason, 
1n order to preserve that belief which those who are perfect in 
belief have attained, namely, that God can do all things.” 


' 


The question that arises then is whether themutakallimiin who believe 
in the doctrine of causality (nature), automatically deny the miracles and the 
omnipotence of God or not Inexamining this problem, this paper will be 
divided ınto two parts First, ıt will discuss how the schools of kalam in the 
classical penod,’ 1 e the Mu 'tazilites,premiers penseurs de l'Islam, as A.N. 
Nader calls them,‘ and their opponents, the Ash'arites,* conceived of the 
nature (tabi‘ah) and the authority of God Basing myself on their teachings 
on nature, I will then examine the doctrine ofmu jizah in the second part 


The need for a discussion of nature 1s necessary forthe following 
reasons First, nature 1s the place or the macrocosmos wherein a miracle 
occurs, regardless of whether the latter 1s regarded as breaking the laws of 
nature, or as being one of its laws. Furthermore, in connection with our topic, 
it1s quite possible that this discussion can give us a clue to understanding the 
Baghdadıan Mu ‘tazilite doctrine, most of which has not been studied exten- 
sively, particularly the doctrine of miracle As is well known, in contrast to 
the extant sources of the Basrian School of the Mu ‘tazilites which have been 
preserved, such as the works of ‘Abd al-Jabbàr (d. 415/1024-1025) and 
those of his students, the texts of the Baghdadians have not survived." Most 
of their doctrine we get from the reports preserved in the systematic works 
of Basrian Mu‘tazilites, and from Imamite treatises such asAwa'il al- 
Magalat fi al-Madháhib wa al-Mukhtarat by Abt ‘Abd-Allah Muhammad 
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b Muhammadb. al-Nu'mân al-Hanthi al-Mufid, known as al-Shaykh al-Mufid 
(d. 413/1022 ) š 


‘‘Nature’’ in the Baghdadian Mu 'tazilite Doctrine 


Josef van Ess quite correctly characterizes the Baghdadian Mu *tazihite 
doctrines as having a ‘‘high respect for the laws of nature and a cautious 
handling of the concept of God's omnipotence "'? Abu al-Qasim al-Ka‘bi, 
chief representative of the Baghdadian Mu‘tazilite School in the early 4th/ 
10th century, following the doctrines of his teacher, al-Khayyat (circa 220- 
300/835-913) who 1s reported to have credited the created world with a 
certain self-determination, believes in the existence of natural qualities (taba’t‘) 
which determine the functioning of bodies and guarantee the preservation of 
the species 


In hisAwá il al-Magalat, al-Mufid, who for the most part agrees with 
al-Ka‘bi, reports that the latter had declared that things have natures which 
dispose them to act ın a certain way He says 


I say that natures are determinant cause (ma 'üni)'? inhering 
(tahıllu) in substances gawdhır) by which the action 1s prepared 
tobedone The eye (al-basar), for example, and the natural 
disposition (tabi‘ah) in it which makes it ready to have sensation 
and perception inhere in it, and, for example, the ear (al-sam‘), the 
healthy nose, and palates (al-lahawát), and, for example, the 
existence of nature in the fire by which ıt blazes, and by virtue of 
which the fire burns the combustible things The case of these and 
similar examples 15 quite clear. 


And I say that what ıs generated (yatawallad) by nature 1s the act 
of the one who caused ıt by acting upon the thing which has the 
nature. It is not really an act of nature. 


This ıs the doctrine of Abu al-Qàsim al-Ka‘bi Itis against the 
doctrine of the Mu‘tazilites on natures, and against the atheist 
philosophers too in what they hold about acts of natures Al- 
Jubba’i has denied ıt too, along with his son, the ignorant tradi- 
tionalists, and the partisans of divinely created human acts and 
determinism '! 
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The above-quoted statement reveals explicitly at least two basic concepts of 
al-Ka'bi, namely, natural causation andfawlid. In the first paragraph, al- 
Mufid, along with al-Ka*bi insists on natural causality, that there 1s a necessary 
connection between a natural efficient cause and its effect because of the 
object'sintrinsic nature In addition, al-Ka'bi, according to Abu Rashid, 
believes that due to this proper characteristic (khasryyah) of things, barley 
cannot grow out of a grain of wheat, nor can any kind of animal come out of 
human seed (nutfah) 12 [t is quite evident, as van Ess suggests, that in this case 
al-Ka‘bi agrees with the thesis of al-Khayyat, who, in agreement with al- 
Nazzam (cir 165-221/782-836), maintains that it is impossible to say that 
God could create (ıkhtara'a) heating (muskhin) from coolness and cooling 
(mubarrid) from heat " 


Because of this belief in intrinsic nature, al-Ka*bt consequently argues 
that God cannot act contrary to the laws of nature He cannot, for example, 
actcontrarily to the property of weight that is inherent in al] things Al-Mufid 
says 


On a heavy object. whether ıt is possible for it to stay ın thin air 
without suspension or support, 

Isay itis impossible and untenable. Calling it possible would lead 
to contradictions 

This 15 the doctrine of Abu al-Qàsim and a number of the 
Mu'tazilah and most of the predecessors (awâ'ıl) Opposed to 
them are the Basrian Mu'tazilites. And it has been said that the 
only Mu tazilites against ıt are al-Jubba'i, his son, and their 
followers '* 


Al-Ka‘bi further believes that God cannot intervene directly in the course of 
things Abu Rashid records that in his ' Uyün al-Masâ'ıl, al-Ka‘bi had 
maintained that ıt 1s impossible for God to move a heavy body without 
employing another body with which He pushes and pulls In addition, it ıs not 
possible for God to produce spontaneously a materially uncaused 
(mukhtara ‘ah) movement ın a body, without its being generated by a mediate 
cause (sabab).!5 This concept of indirect causality by God is rejected by the 
Basrian Mu ‘tazilites who state categorically that God can freely produce all 
His effects directly and without intermediaries a8 


The second concept put forward by al-Mufid in his discussion ofal- 
fibâ' (natures)" is the concept oftawlid which lies ın the second paragraph '* 
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The explanation of this concept is that one thing 1s generated by (tawallada 
‘an) another act, another accident When the free subject (qádir) produces 
an accident, the latter generates (wallada) another accident, and this latter 
accident 1s calledmutawallid (generated act) Generated acts have, there- 
fore tworelatıons arelation toa secondary cause, and a relation to an acting 
subject which is really the one who produces and generates it 


Incontrastto the Ash‘arites who hold that God creates human acts, the 
Mu‘tazilites maintain that it ıs man, not God, who creates human actions 
These acts are either direct acts (mubdshir/mubtad@’ ),i e the acts which are 
caused directly by the able subject within its substrate (fi hayyizih), or 
generated ones (mutawallid),? which are carried out outside of a person's 
own body and are brought about by means of another act or another accident 
The aim of the Mu 'tazilites in maintaining that man 1s the creator of his own 
actsistwofold The first ıs theological, that is to establish God's justice ın 
recompensing and punishing men, and the other ıs moral, 1 e to1nsiston man's 
responsibility for his action 2° 


Not only does al-Ka‘bi’s tawlid reject the ‘‘created actions"' of al- 
Ash'ari but it also repudiates the concept of al-Jahiz's ‘‘nature’’ (d 255/868- 
869), al-Nazzàm's ‘‘necessation of a natural disposition'' and Mu‘ammar’s 
nature (d 215/830), which say that it is nature which causes the generated 
acts 2! Al-Ka‘bi, however, holds that themutawallidát are the result of the 
acting subject ‘‘ what ıs generated (yatawallad) by nature 15 the act of the 
one who caused ıt by acting upon the thing which has the nature It is not really 
an act of nature 7 


Thus, the conclusion which can be drawn from these reports is that the 
Baghdadian Mu'tazilites, besides their belief in the volitional cause of man, 
assert firmly the existence of natural causality which consequently causes them 
to hold that God cannot act directly upon bodies, or in the words of Dominique 
Sourdel where she compares the doctrine of God's Will of the Basrian 
Mu-tazilites with that of the Baghdad School **. la position du Mu'tazilite 
al-Balhı . confond cette volonte divine avec les actes et les ordres 
duvins ” 


The Rejection of ‘‘Nature’’ in the Basrian Mu ‘tazilite System 


The Basrian Mu'tazilites vehemently oppose the concept of nature 
held by the Baghdadians The Basrians assert that the thesis espoused by the 
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Baghdadians is unintelligible (ghayr ma ‘qil)* and faulty, because, argues 
Abu Rashid, nature 1s inconceivable with either acquired knowledge 
(muktasab) or necessary knowledge (dariri) 25 Abu Rashid’s master, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, citing the Jubba’i’s reason for the falsity of the concept of nature, 
affirms that an act (fı “D can only be produced by a capable agent (qádir),? 
including both God and man in the category of the capable agent The 
distinction between the two is that God ısgâdir per se (bı-dhâtıh, li-ma huwa 
‘alayh finafsth) and whose ‘‘beinggadir’’ (kawnuh gâdir) is ahal The 
corporeal agent, on the other hand, ısgâdır through the accident ofqudrah 
that is present in him ” 


Instead of attributing natural events to nature, this school of thought 
attributes them preferably to the will and power of God In this occasionalistic 
view of the followers of the Basrian Mu'tazilites, God is quite capable of 
making barley grow out of a grain of wheat and bringing any kind of animal 
out of human seed (nutfah) * In another context, Abu Rashid states that God 
can also let a heavy body rest suspended in the air 2° 


Thus, the Basrian School of the Mu ‘tazilites prefers to use the notion 
of *adah (custom), instead of the concept of nature This custom 15 God's 
creation which He can freely alter for any important reason, such as to prove 
the authenticity of a prophet * 


This occasionalistic theory of the Basrian Mu'tazilites does not 
necessarily negate the concept of causality The Jubba’is admit two kinds of 
causality ?! first, necessary causality, and second quasi-necessary causality. 
The former is thema 'nà/'illah (determinant cause) which determines or 
specifies the designation or state of being (ликт, hal, sifah); for example, 
**motion'' 15 the necessary cause which determines one’s being to be 
“mobile,” while ‘‘ability’’ (qudrah) determines someone to be '*qádir ” 
Regarding this “lah, M Schwarz refers to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s statement in his 
Mughni, part vi, p 198, as follows 


We say the motion, rather than the body, 1s the cause (Шаһ) (of 
the fact) that the moving (body) moves For motion cannot, 
possibly exist without the body (ın which it inheres) moving 
Whereas the body may exist without moving 2 


The relation between “Шаһ and hukm 1s so correlated that the presence or 
absence of the one implies or entails that of the other 
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Similarly, the Ash‘arites approve of this necessary causality Al- 
Baqillani, the contemporary adversary of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, writes in his 
Tamhid: 

The proof affirming theaccidents is that a body moves after ıt 
rested This 1s so, eitherper se (lı-nafsıhi) or ın virtue of a cause 
Cıllah) Were tto moveper se it would not be possible that it 
should rest Thus (the fact), that it is possible for it to rest after 
moving, 1s a proof 1s that it moves in virtue of a cause (l:- lah), 
namely motion This proof 1s the proof of affirming colours, and 
smells, composition, life and death, knowledge and ignorance, 
power and impotence, and the like 35 


Besides the “Шаһ, the Basrian School presents another kind of 
causality which 1s unanimously rejected by the Ash‘arites This cause 1s called 
sabab™ (generating cause) ortawallud Like the Baghdadian School, the 
Basrians too believe in the concept of tawallud The difference between the 
two 15 that the Baghdadians maintain that the effects of a generated cause 
follow with necessity *5 The Basrian School, on the other hand, insists that the 
generating cause (sabab) does not necessitate the generated effects 
(musabbab).* The relation between the two 15 quasi-necessary, the one 
which necessitates the generated effect 1s the one which determines thesabab 


The Basrian Mu‘tazilites’ concept of tawallud also diverges from 
Bishr b Mu'tamir'sextremetheory The latter asserts that man can create, 
by way of generation, colour, taste and smell, sight, hearing and the rest of the 
sensations in another This 15 in direct contrast to the ideas espoused by the 
Basrıan Mu'tazilites The latter, although admitting the existence of these acts 
**atthe time of our action'' (‘inda fi‘lina), insist that the generated acts are 
in reality the result of ‘ddah (habit) established by God. These generated 
acts, according to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, ‘‘come about upon the occurrence of 
other things for [various] reasons, and they do not come to be in the same 
way” (1a tari ‘ald tariqah wahidah) ” 


Thus, it seems to be quite clear from their discussion of nature and 
generated effects, vis-à-vis the direct acts belonging to the original acts of 
humans, that the Bastian School upholds the occasionalistic view. The view, 
as S Pines has shown in his bookBeitrage zur islamischen Atomenlehre,* 
paved the way to a total denial of causality by the Ash'arites, as we well see 
below 
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The Rejection of ''Nature'' and Tawallud by the Ash'arıtes” 


The Ash‘arites are well known for their belief 1л the absolute omnipo- 
tence of God To the Ash'arites, as eloquently expressed by Wolfson, ‘Бу 
His unrestricted power, God creates the world all by Himself without any 
intermediary so also by His unrestricted power does He govern the would all 
by Himself without any intermediary causes Every thing in the world that 
comes into being comes into being directly by an act of creation by God “© 
Through this occasionalistic view, which attributes causal efficacy to divine 
will, not only do the Ash'arites reject the concept of nature but at the same 
time refuse the doctrine of tawlid 


The Ash ‘arites deny the concept of natural efficient causality on logical 
and empirical grounds *! On logical grounds, in accordance with the Basrian 
Mu‘tazilites, al-Ash ‘ari argues that the concept of nature is a term void of 
intelligible meaning (lafz farigh min ma “na ma ‘qil),* because nature, al- 
Ash‘ariclaims, 15 neither substance nor accident It cannot be substance since 
substances are homogeneous (mufajânısah) and, therefore, they do not have 
specific characteristics but rather share the same accident. Similarly, it cannot 
be an accident, because if it 1s, 1t must have the proper characteristic to 
distinguish it from the other accidents * 


Therefore, the Ash'arites insist, an event which occurs uniformly (‘ala 
watirah wahidah) ıs not due to inherent necessity but because of “¿dah 
(custom) decreed arbitrarily by God “ Al-Bagillani, ın his bookal-Bayan fi 
al-Farg bayna 'l-Mu'jizat wa 'l-Karamat, defines custom as ' “the repeti- 
tion of the knower's knowledge and of the modes of the customary thing in 
one and the same way, either by the renewal and repetition of its quality, or 
by its remaining in the same state.’’* But, God will never break the order of 
thing which He has made except for one single purpose. to establish the 
veracity of one of His prophets by means of a rupture in the order of things, 
which is His custom. The custom of God must not be understood in the sense 
that God is accustomed to a certain order of things but rather that men are 
accustomed to the order of things as produced by God. 


Natural causality 1s furtherrejected by al-Baqillani on the empirical 
level Asanillustration, he gives burning and the heat of fire, and intoxication 
andahighdegree of drinking ‘‘What we observe and sense,” he confidently 
states, ‘‘1s the alteration of the body’s state ‘at’ (‘inda) the drinking of water 
and the proximity of the fıre”” (inna alladhi nushahiduh wa nuhissuh 
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innamá huwa taghayyur hal al-j1sm “ında tanawulal-shurb wa mujawarat 
al-nár),' and not ‘by means of’ or ‘through’ (“an) the fire or the drinking 
The one who actually creates the burning 1s God through His custom 


That 15 the case with natural causality The Ash'arıtes, however, do 
not confine such divine action to the realm of the inanimate and the irrational, 
they go on to affirm that the individual human act, like any other occurrence 
in the world, 1s also the direct creation of God Man only acquires (kasaba, 
iktasaba) ıt In this case, the Ash‘arite position differs from that of the 
Mu‘tazilites While the Ash ‘arıtes intend to safeguard God's omnipotence, 
their opponents attempt to establish God’s justice 


Therefore, in addition to their rejection of nature, the Ash ‘arites, at the 
same time, oppose the concept of causation or generation (tawlid) Foral- 
Ash “агт, both the thesis of nature and that of causation have the same meaning, 
1e "'qu'elles pretendent substituer au libre vouloir de Dieu, et a la 
causalite purement extrinseque par laquelle Il fait, a Sa guise, se produire 
les phenomenes, une necessite intrinseque aux choses ''*5 For the natu- 
ralists (al-tabi 'ryyün), ıt ıs the proper nature of the stone which determines tts 
fall, but for the supporter oftawlid, ıt ıs the accident of weight, inhering in it, 
which causes its fall ? That 1s why, al-Ash “агї, as ıs evident from numerous 
pages inal-Muyarradof Ibn Fürak, assimilates systematically the two theses 
where, according to him, the one is derived from the other, and consequently, 
the rejection of nature on the one hand but holding the concept oftawlid on 
the other will reveal acontradiction 


Having presented the argument of thesemutakallimün, we should 
note that in a discussion of nature, they are divided into two main groups 
First, there are those who insist on, let us say, thesunnat-Allah? (laws of 
nature created by God) They declare that whatever happens in this world 
cannot happen but within the chain of cause and effect (‘lah wa ma'lül), 
and that even God cannot violate these laws of nature Rosalind W.Gwynne 
in her article, *“The Neglected Sunnah Sunnat Allah (The Sunnah of God),”’ 
states that one of the characteristics ofsunnah ıs that 1115 meant to be ımıtated 
and not changed 5! The naturalists (al-tabi‘tyyun) including the Baghdadian 
Mutazilites belong to this group 


The second group are the Basrian Mutazılıtes and the Ash'arıtes who 
deny categorically the theory of nature and utilize the notion of ‘adah (the 
custom of God) instead They assert affirmatively that God can 
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occasionalistically and miraculously rupture the normal course which 1s 
habitually considered as cause andeffect This second group, however, 
differs with regard to the concept of tawlid orsabab While the Basrian 
School believes m that theory, the Ash ‘arıtes hold conclusively that God is ‘‘le 
seul Etre et seul Agent ’’ ‘‘Les asbab,’’ writes Gardet, "n'ont aucune 
[cause] efficace, ni par eux-memes, ni par une force creee en eux Entre 
eux et les effets produits, il n‘y a aucune consecution rationnelle ou 
logique, mais un simple ‘lien d'habitude! (‘ada,sunna) que Dieu peut 
toujours rompre comme il Lui plait "5? 


Bearing this distinction 1n mind, we will now proceed to study the 
doctrine ofmu ‘j1zah on the basis of the previous discussion 


The Baghdadian Mu 'tazilites on the Possibility ofMu‘jizah 


We do not have any conclusive information on whether al-Ka‘bi 
believed in the concept ofmu jizah or not Our main source of al-Ka‘bi’s 
doctrine, Awá"il, has neither a theoretical discussion of miracles, nora list of 
the miracles ascribed to the Prophet Muhammad The only miracle mentioned 
ın the Awd "iL and attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, ıs the miraculous 
aspect of ће Qur'àn (1 ‘jaz al-Qur'an). Al-Mufid, following the doctrine of 
al-Nazzàm, says 


I say that it [1 Jaz al- Qur'an] consists of God's prevention (al- 
sarfa) of the masters of language and eloquence from opposing 
the Prophet, will its equal in order, upon his challenge (tahaddi) 
of themtodoso Moreover, he made them fail in producing its 
like, even though it was in their power to do so, as a proof of his 
prophetic mission And God's favour (lutf) in preventing this will 
last until the end of time This 1s a most clear proof and a 
wonderful piece of evidence 

It ıs the doctrine of al-Nazzàm The mass of the Mu'tazılah 
oppose it ' 


However, this statement, unlike his other statements, does not explicitly 
indicate if al-Ka*bi was in favour of thisdoctrineornot Having this limited 
information, we can only guess at his concept of miracles by analyzing his 
doctrine of nature and making an analogy with the views of those who 
propagated the same view of nature 
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Wolfson inThe Philosophy of Kalam mentions only two Mu 'tazilites 
who believed in causality through nature ** They are Mu‘ammar and al- 
Nazzam Wolfson does not include al-Khayyát and the latter’s pupil, al-Ka'bi 
who, as we have tried to show, also upheld the concept of nature and 
necessary causality The problem with al-Ka‘bi’s doctrine, however, 1s that 
we have conflicting statements ascribed to him and certainly one of them 
must be wrong or must be interpreted in the hght of his other doctrines 


The first statement occurs in al-Ash‘ari’sMagalat, according to which 
al-Ka‘bi believes that, "accidents, all of them, do not endure (yabgâ) for two 
instances (waqtayn) '' 5 This statement, for Wolfson and Dhanani,*5 ındı- 
cates that accidents are continuously created and hence al-Ka'bi 1s an 
occasionalist However, there are other statements, as we have seen in our 
discussion of nature, which denote that al-Ka‘bi believed in nature and 
causality ın natural events Therefore, it ıs quite probable that, although al- 
Ka'bi upheld the non-endurance of accidents, yet, he may not have meant it 
as a ‘‘continuous creation’’ as al-Ash‘aribeleived If he had really meantıt, 
it would have created a major contradiction within his entire doctrine 


Having established the position of al-Ka‘bi, we can now make an 
analogy between his opinion and that of his predecessors who also believed 
innature One such predecessor 1s al-Nazzam who denied the attribution of 
such miracles as the splitting of the moon to the Prophet Muhammad, the 
praising of God by the pebbles in his hand, and the springing forth of water 
from between his fingers 5" The rejection of these alleged miracles by al- 
Nazzam 1s quite probably due to the fact that they contradict nature 59 This 
case 15 also evident in Mu'ammar's rejection of miracles In his view, God 
does not create accidental effects but rather that the latter are effected by the 
necessity of nature Therefore, a miracle, being an accident, cannot be 
created by God 5° 


It 15 highly likely that al-Ka‘bi, following his predecessors who 
insisted on natural causality, rejected the occurrence of miracles reported 
in Muslim Tradition The only miracle of the Prophet Muhammad he 
might have accepted 1s the Qur'àn, the miraculous aspect of which 1s 
1ts content of prophecy and the unseen information (ghuyub) 


The Basrian Mu'tazilite Doctrine of Mu‘jizah 


Unlike the uncertainty surrounding the doctrine of the Baghdadian 
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Mu'tazilites on miracle, the sources of the Basrian School of Mu‘tazilites 
provide us a wealth of information on the latter's views on miracles 9? Even 
without these sources, we can still surmise that, due to their rejection of nature 
and theır employment of the notion of *ádah, the Basrian Mu 'tazilites did not 
have much difficulty ın explaining the possibility of miracles Miracles, 
according to them, are the events which disrupt the patterns of habit In fact, 
one of the conditions (shurut) they stipulate for ати 'jizah, 1s its interruption 
of ‘adah 


There are four conditions (awsâf, shara’it) which have to be fulfilled 
1n order to make an act a miracle ©! 


(1) Amiracle must come from God either directly or indirectly (an yakün 
wáqi' min Allah hagigah wa taqdir)* 

(2 A miracle must break the habit (‘adah) of the people to which it ıs brought 
(an yakün min ma tanqud bıhı al- 'ádat al-mukhtassah bi-man azhar 
al-mu'yız fih) 

(3) People must be unable to perform it (a miracle) with respect to its kind 
(ins) or its quality (sıfah) (an yata 'adhdhar ‘ala al-'ibàd fı'lmıthlıhi 
fi insihi aw sifatih)™ 

(4) A miracle must be peculiar to the one who claims prophethood (an yakün 
mukhtass bi-man yadda “í al-nubuwwah) © 


The miracle must first of all come from God either directly or 
indirectly, because the purpose of ıt ıs to authenticate the one who claims to 
be a prophet and to indicate that this authority lies only with God Besides, 
creatures must not be able to perform any miracles either of its kind or its 
degree “ In his Sharh, “Abd al-Jabbar's pupil, Mànkdim clarifies the 
distinction between the two “7 He says thatmu “uzat are of two kinds The 
first is the act which 1s theoretically possible for man to perform (magdur al- 
qudar), while the other one is that which is not humanly possible, such as the 
Prophet Jesus' miracle of raising the dead and the Prophet Moses transform- 
ing the stick into a serpent. Such events are humanly impossible and, 
therefore, come directly from God 


Other miracles, such as the destruction of cities and the moving of 
mountains, are events within the capacity of man but are nonetheless highly 
unfeasible with respect to their degree (sifah) of difficulty The theoretical 
possibility of performing these events lies in ‘‘amassing enough quantity of 
capacity (qudar) to move a mountain or to splita sea ’’% The miracle of the 
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Qur'àn is also of this kind because, ‘‘it belongs to the genus of the sound 
which is classified as possible for humans to perform (magdur al-qudar) °° 
‘‘Therefore,’’ Mankdim continues, ‘‘1f we think about it, we must allow that 
it comes from a prophet, in which God must have given an increase of 
knowledge, enabling him thereby to produce ıt ' ’©9 Thus, these miracles 
come indirectly from God (ka'annahu min jthatth) 


The second condition for a miracle is that ıt must interrupt habit (nagid 
lı al-'âdah) ‘Abdal-Jabbar finds it necessary to add that this ‘adahis the 
**habit of the people to whom the miracle ıs brought” (al-'ádat al- 
mukhtassah bi-man azhar al-mu pz fih) or, in the words of Mankdim, ‘‘the 
habit of the people in whom it occurs"! (l “adat man bayna zahranayh) 
Thus, when God intends to establish a proof for His prophet, He starts by 
creating the habit of the people to whom the prophet will be sent This 
explains the difference between the “âdah andmu yızah of the Prophets 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad Since people derive their knowledge from this 
'âdah, God, according to the Basrian Mu'tazılıtes, will not arbitrarily 
interrupt thıs habıt He would interrupt it only if His intention is to establish 
an unequivocal proof for the one who lays claims to prophethood 70 


In hisMughni, ‘Abd al-Jabbar dentes the performance of miracles by 
non-prophets, such askarámah ın the hands of saints Attacking al-Hallay’s 
karamat, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, following al-Jubba'i, considers them as ‘‘feats of 
prestidigitation, performed with the help of accomplices and by using faked 
houses and rooms ’’” The reason for the denial of the performance of 
karâmah by saints 1s that it makes ıt difficult to distinguish between the true 
prophet and the non-prophets However, Abu Rashid dismisses this argu- 
ment by noting that the claim (da “wa) of prophethood, which constitutes the 
fourthshart of mu ızah, distinguishes themu Jızah of a prophet and that 
of a non-prophet ” 


The third condition of amu jizah 1s that people must be unable to 
performit This condition, which is clearly based on the first two conditions, 
renders that there 1s no distinction within the inability to perform a miracle 
with respect to its kind ortoits degree In this discussion, ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
refutes the opinion that a miracle is that which is humanly impossible to 
perform, such as the miracle of Moses or that of Jesus. Keeping the miracle 
of the Qur'an in mind, ‘Abd al-Jabbar then says that the proof of prophet- 
hood does not lie ın a miracle's genus. Rather, it lies in its interruption of the 
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‘adah Hence, there 15 no distinction between the conversion of the rods into 
serpents andı 722 al-Qur'àn, because they similarly break the habit 


Finally, themu ‘j:zah must be peculiar to the one who claims to hold 
the office of prophethood This condition clearly refutes the performance of 
a miracle by non-prophets, such as the karamah of saints, because they 
would be too numerous and this would make it difficult to distinguish between 
the proof of a prophet and that of a saint 


In the last paragraph of his discussion, ‘Abd al-Jabbar further states 
that a miracle must correspond with the prophet’s claim, which must precede 
the miracle itself He does not consider the events which occur miraculously 
before or after the claim asmu “аһ, because the legal consequence (hukm) 
of the claim, that ts, ‘‘the claimant must accept the message and the people 
to whom he is sent must obey hım,” is ineffective during those periods ” 


To the problem as to whether God can manifest a miracle through a 
liar, ‘Abd al-Jabbar responded negatively He believed that if this was the 
case, there would not be any distinction between the good man (salih) and the 
har (kadhib), between the true prophet (nabi) and the false prophet 
(mutanabbi) His pupil, Abu Rashid, on the other hand, argued that God can 
manifest a miracle through a liar by producing a miracle contrary to what the 
latter clarmed or said he can produce In this way, God demonstrates that the 
claimant ıs fraudulent 1 


These are the four conditions universally recognized in the classical 
doctrine ofmu ‘j1zah which were not only held by the Basrian Mu'tazilites? 
but also, as we shall see later, by the Ash‘arites, although, as we have seen in 
the case of the Basrian School, not all points were unanimously agreed upon 


‘Abd al-Jabbar further states that the miracle by which God indicates 
that a prophet 1s to be trusted and that the message he bears 1s really His 
messageisoftwokinds The first kind consists of a message (khitab) from 
God and fulfills the four conditions of a true miracle, while the second kind 
comprises all the other miracles which accompany a prophetas a proof that 
his message comes from God ” Peters names the latter “е circumstantial 
miracle ''? 


Inthecase of the Prophet Muhammad, the veracity of his prophethood 
was confirmed by both kinds of miracles The message, that 1s the Qur'an, 1s 
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a miracle since ıt surpasses all human capabilities ın its eloquence, a well as ali 
the other ‘‘circumstantial miracles’’ God has granted to the Prophet 
Muhammad ” In his book, Kitab al-Usul al-Khamsah, recently edited, 
* Abd al-Jabbar affirms that these circumstantial miracles are not humanly 
possible to perform (laysa fi. magdur al-bashar) ” 


The Ash'arite Doctrine of Mu'jızah 


Al-Ash'ari, as reported by Ibn Fürak, defines mu'yızah as 
**the events which occur contradicting the past custom” (al-umür allati 
tahduth nâgıda lı 'l-'adat al-mutagaddımah) °° A miracle has no other 
purpose but to prove the authenticity of prophethood and the truth of what 
the prophet had said Besides the prophet's performance of a miracle, 
al-Ash‘ari says that there are three other ways through which the authenticity 
of aprophet can be known (1) other personalities must attest to his quality 
of prophethood, (2) necessary knowledge (‘ilm bı al-darurah) must 
prove his veracity, and finally (3) there must be declarations by previous 
prophets regarding the description of the next prophet 2 


In orderto prove the authenticity of a prophet, al-Ash ‘ari affirms that 
a miracle should not only occur at the moment of the claim (da‘wa) of 
prophethood, but should also be preceded by achallenge (tahaddi) to match 
ıt, and people should be incapable of matching it * 


Al-Baqillani adds another important element which does not seem to 
beexplicitly stated by al-Ash'ari The former asserts that a miracle should be 
something over which God alone has power, and which cannot fall within the 
scope of the powers of creatures, be they angels, men orjinn 8 Amu ‘jizah, 
al-Bâgillâni continues, does not fall within the scope of the power of creatures 
(magdür), not because of their being prevented (man *) from effecting it or 
because of their inability (‘ajz) to effect ıt, but because themu izah cannot 
bean object of their power 


Therefore, al-Baqullani insists that the real meaning ofmu ‘jizahis not 
**to establish (ithbat) an inability to effect,” although this description is 
etymologically correct according to the linguistic demands (miyab al-lughah) 
and the requirements of convention (muqtada al-muwada‘ah) 3⁄4 In atriving 
atthereal meaning of themu‘jizah, al-Baqiliani suggests, we must not rely on 
etymology alone, buton reasoning and proof as well. The reason for his denial 
of the etymological meaning is based ona principle, which 1s called by 
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McCarthy as ‘‘metaphysics.’’® This principle affirms that ‘‘1t1s wrong to 
predicate inability of a subject unless for the deed he is able to effect” 
(innahu là yasthh ‘ajz al-khalq illa ‘an-ma tasihh qudratuhum ‘alayh) * 
Inother words, this principle assumes that just as it is possible to characterize 
someone with the inability to perform a miracle, it is also possible to admit that 
this ‘ajz can be replaced by an ability (gudrah), since the absence of the one 
entails the presence ofthe other However, a miracle is something over which 
creatures have no power, hence, ‘‘it is impossible (muhál) to predicate to 
creatures an inability to effect something which 1s impossible as an object of 
their power” (annahu muhal wasf al-khalq bi '1-'ajz ‘an-ma yastahıl 
kawnuh magdür lahum) °! i 


Concerning the Mu 'tazilite dual classification of miracles, that 1s a 
miracle over which God alone has the power and a miracle which 1s classed 
under the power of creatures (magdür al-qudar), al-Bâgillâni does not 
entirely reject it 8 Nevertheless, he argues, ın effecting the second type, the 
miraculousness (1 722) lies in the violation of custom by creating the ability 
(gudrah) to move the mountain or to ascend to the heavens, or by preventing 
others from doing ordinary actions. This violation of custom is something over 
which God alone has the power 


Therefore, al-Bâgıllani divides miracles into two groups: The miracles 
which God alone can effect, such as the miracles-of the Prophets Moses and 
Jesus, and the miracles which are theoretically possible for humans to effect ® 
Richard J McCarthy calls these respectively ‘‘the absolute miracle? and **the 
modal miracle *'* The modal miracle, in turn, may be subdivided into two 
types Thefirstis the small amount, the ordinary action (qalil mu 'tád), which 
cannotbe considered a miracle ?! The second type of the modal miracle is the 
extraordinary amount (kathir ghayr mu'tád) of something which God 
enables the prophet to effect In the case of a modal miracle, it is not the kind 
(ims) of action which is to be considered as a miracle, but the way in which 
the action is effected. 


The Prophet Muhammad, according to the Ash‘arites, is supported by 
these two kinds of miracle. First is the Qur'an, the greatest and the most 
important miracle of the Prophet Muhammad.” This unique Book distin- 
guishes itself from other Revealed Books, 1.e. the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, since they did not qualify as miracles nor did they include a challenge 
(tahaddi) ? The second kind of miracle is that of the circumstantial miracle 
reported 1n Muslim tradition andsirah. 
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In addition to his performance of these two kinds of miracles, the 
authenticity of Muhammad’s prophethood, according to al-Ash ‘arî, is sup- 
ported by the declaration of the previous prophets who announced his 
coming ?* 


Having discussed the Basrian Mu ‘tazilites’ and the Ash‘arites’ con- 
cept of mu'yızah, we find the remarkable similarities between the two 
concepts interesting Both of them discuss the real meaning ofmu “гай, its 
conditions, and its kinds in almost the same language and the same method of 
reasoning But, it may not be assumed that this similarity 1s due to, as Mabruk 
suggests, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s previous theological belief influencing his doctrine, 
because in some points they differ significantly. 


The first point is that the majority of the Basrian Mu ‘tazilites, unlike 
the Ash'arites, deny the performance of a miracle, such askaramah, by non- 
prophets °5 Another main difference is the Basrian's assertion regarding the 
qualities of whoever is ordained by God asa prophet In direct contrast to the 
Ash'arites' absolute occasionalism, the Mu ‘tazilites insist that the office of 
prophethood is the reward and recompense granted by God to those who 
conduct good deeds and fulfill their duties 


NOTES 


(1) Harry A Wolfson states that the term ‘‘causality’’ 1s often considered 
equivalent to the term ‘‘nature’’ and vice versa It is evident in al- 
Ghazalı's denial of causality, when the latter says that the philosophers 
who support causality believe that things affect each oher by a nature 
which they possess See Wolfson, The Philosophy of Kalam (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts Harvard University Press, 1976), p 559 


(2 SeeTahdfut al-Falasifah, ed Sulayman Dunya (Cairo Matba'at “İsâ al- 
Babi al-Halabi, 1947), p 226 HenceforthTF Cf Simon van den Bergh's 
translation in Averroes' Tahafut al-Tahâfut (London Luzac & Co, 
1954), p 314 Although in rejecting the concept of causality, al-Ghazali 
denies that he posits any specific metaphysical view, yet tt 1s clear that his 
arguments are those of the Ash'arite occasionalist For an analytical 
study of his being a defender of the Ash‘arites, see M E Marmura, ''Al- 
Ghazali’s Second Causal Theory in the 17th Discussion of HisTahafut,"’ 
in Islamic Philosophy and Mysticism, ed Parviz Morewedge (New 
York Caravan Books, 1981), pp 99-107. 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


R M.Frank divides the history ofkalam into three periods early, classical 
and late For this division and the characteristics of the three groups, see 
Frank's Betngs and Their Attributes The Teaching of the Basrıan 
School of the Mu'tazıla ın the Classical Period (Albany State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1978), р 7 


Albert N. Nader, Le Systeme Philosophique des Mu'tazıla (Premiers 
Penseurs de l'Islam) (Beirut: Editions des lettres orientales, 1956) 
When we mention in this article the Mu'tazilites, we mean primarily the 
Ваѕпап Mu'tazilites and the Baghdadıan Mu'tazilites of the second 
phase. The former school ıs represented by Abu ‘Alial-Jubba’i(d 303/ 
916), his son Abu Hashim al-Jubba't (d 321/933) and their students, while 
the latter 1s led by Abu al-Qasim al-Balkhi, also known as al-Ka'bt (d 319/ 
931) and his followers. 


The followers of al-Maturidi (d. 331/942) are not included in this discus- 
sion since this group, as Alnoor Dhanani puts it, '*does not seem to have 
played a major role in the development ofkalam in the central heartlands 
of the Muslim world of the пте.’' Alnoor Dhanani, The Physical Theory 
of Kalam. Atoms, Space, and Void in Basrian Mu'tazili Cosmology 
(Leiden: E J. Brill, 1994), p 6. Besides, R M Frank has written ** Notes 
and Remarks on thefaba t ın the Teaching of al-Maturidi,’’ in Melanges 
d’Islamologie volume dedte a la memoire de Armand Abel par ses 
collegues, ses eleves et ses amis, ed Pierre Salmon (Leiden E.J Brill, 
1974), pp 137-149 


One of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s fundamental works 1s al-Mughni fi Abwab al- 
Tawhid wa al-'Adl, several editions under the direction of Ibrahim 
Madkür and the supervision of Taha Husayn, (Cairo. al-Mu'assasat al- 
Misriyyat al-‘Ammah li al-Ta'lif wa al-Anbà' wa al-Nashr, 1960-1965) 

For a general description of the contents of the whole work, see G C 

Anawati, R Caspar and Mahmoud el-Khodeiri, ‘‘Une somme inedite de 
theologie mo ‘tazilite- leMoghnidu Qadî ‘Abd al-Jabbar,’’ Melanges de 
l'institut Dominicain d'etudes Orientales du Caire (MIDEO), vol. 4 
(1957), pp. 281-316, and Mahmoud el-Khodeiri, "Deux Nouvelles Sections 
du Moghnidu Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, MIDEO, vol 5(1958), pp 417-424 

The works of *Abd al-Jabbar's students include Mankdim Shesdiv's (d 

425/1034) [Ta “liq] Sharh al- Usül al-Khamsah, ed “Abd al-Karim 
“Uthman (Cairo Maktabat Wahbah, 1965). For the attribution of this 
work, see D Gımaret, “Les Usül al- hamba du Qadí ‘Abd al-Gabbar et 
leur commentaires,’’ Annales Islamologiques (AD, vol 15 (1979), pp 

47-96 In addition to Sharh, there is al-Masa'il fi al-Khilaf bayna al- 
Basriyyin wa al- Baghdadtyyin of Abu Rashid al-Nisaburi (d first half 
of the fifth/eleventh century), ed. Ma‘n Z1yadah and Ridwan al-Sayyid 
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(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
(12) 


(Beirut Ma'hadal-Inmâ' al-“Arabı, 1975) For more bibliography of the 
Jubba’is, see Gimaret, ‘‘Materiaux pour une bibliographie des Gubba’7,”’ 
Journal Astatique(JA), 264 (1976), pp 277-332, andidem, ‘‘Materiaux 
pour une bibliographie des Jubba'ı Note complementaire,” in Islamic 
Theology and Philosophy Studies in Honor of George Е Houranı, 
ed Michael E Marmura (Albany State University of New York Press, 
1984), pp 31-38 


The only surviving work by al-Balkhi 1s his Maqgalatwhich has been edited 
by Fu'ad Sayyid in his edition of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Balkhi and al- 
Jushami's (d 494/1101) Fadl al-I'tizal wa Tabagat al-Mu'tazılah 
(Tunis Al-Dar al-Tünisiyyah lı al-Nashr, 1974), pp 63-119 


Ed 'Abbasquli, ‘‘W4‘1z Charanda bi,’’ with notes and introduction by 
Fadl-Allah al-Zanjâni, 2nd ed (Tabriz Maktabat Hagigat, 1952) This 
work has been translated into French by Dominique Sourdel, ‘‘L’ Imamisme 
vu par le Cheikh al-Mufid,"' in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, vol 40 
(1972), pp 217-296 Inaddıtıon, Martin} McDermott has written on al- 
Shaykh al-Mufid's doctrine under the title The Theology ofal-Shaikh al- 
Mufid (d 413/1022) (Beirut Dar el-Machreq Editeurs, 1978) 


See his entry on ‘‘Abu’l-Qasem al-Balki al-Ka‘bi,”’ in Encyclopedia 
Iranıca,ed Ehsan Yarshater (London Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982), 
vol.i, р 361. 


For the different meanings of '*ma'na"' in the field of Kalam, see R M 
Frank, ‘‘al-Ma‘na Some reflections on the technical meanings of the 
term in the Kalam and its use in the physics of Mu‘ammar,’’ Journal of 
the American Oriental Society (JAOS), vol 87, pp 248-259 


Al-Mufid, Awa’il, p 82-83 Cf McDermott, Theology, p 215 


Abu Rashid, Masâ'ıl, p 133 Cf Marie Bernand, ‘‘La Critique de la 
Notion de Nature (Tab*) par le Kalam,'' Studia Islamica (51), vol 51 
(1980), p 90, where she lists four theses of al-Ka'bi' s doctrine of nature 
recorded ın the Masa il 


See al-Khayyat, al-Intisar, ed Albert N Nader (Beirut al-Matba‘at al- 
Kathülikiyyah, 1957), p 41 


Al-Mufid, Awa'il, p 108 See also McDermott's Theology, p 211 


Abu Rashid, Masa'ıl,p 196 Cf Al-Mufid, Awa'il, p 108, in which he 
does not state explicitly that God cannot intervene directly. Rather, he 
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(16) 
(17) 
(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


utilizes the **conditional clause’’ and says that ‘‘1f materially uncaused 
Gkhtira*) motion could exist in it, then Mount Abu Qubays could stand in 
the air by a rest (sukün) that arose spontaneously (rkhtara ‘a) ın it, 
without underpinning or suspension "' 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part 1x, p 5094, Abu Rashid, Masa il, p 196 
Al-Mufid, Awa'il, pp 82-83 


This theory was probably invented by Bishrb al-Mu'tamir (d 210/825), 
the founder of the Baghdadian School For his doctrine ofal-tawlid, see 
al-Ash'ari, Magâlâtal-Islamıyyin wa Ikhtilaf al-Musallin, ed H Ritter 
(Wiesbaden Franz Steiner, 1963), р 402, al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal 
wa al-Nihal,ed W Cureton (Leipzig Otto Harrassowitz, 1923), vol 4, p 
44 


For a different opinion about human acts, see al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, pp 
400-408, and ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part ix, pp 11-14 Judith K 
Hecker has translated the latter book for her dissertation under the title 
*'Reason and Responsibility An Explanatory Translation of Kitab al- 
Tawlid fromal-Mughni fi Abwab al-Tawhid wa'l-'Adl by Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar al-Hamadhani, with Introduction and Notes,” Unpublished Ph D 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1975 Concerning 
human acts, D Gimaret divides the Mu tazilites into two main groups the 
minimalists who limit human power and deny the latter’ stawallud, and the 
maxımalısts characterized by their assertion of tawlid See Gimaret, 
Theories de l'Acte Humain en Theologie Musulmane (Paris Librairie 
PhilosophiqueJ Vrin, 1980), pp 26-47 


See M Schwarz, ‘‘ ‘Acquisition’ (Kasb) ın Early Kalam,’’ ın Islamic 
Philosophy and the Classical Tradition Essays Presented by His 
Friends and Pupils to Richard Walzer on His Seventieth Birthday, ed 
S M Stern, A Hourani and V Brown (Columbia University of South 
Carolina Press, 1972), p 356 


For al-Jahiz’s concept of nature, see al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, p 407, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Mughni, part 1x, р 11, al-Shahrastani, Milal, p 52, and 
Gimaret’s note ın Livre des religions et des sectes (Religions) (Leuven, 
Belgium, Peeters UNESCO, 1986), vol 1, p 257 Foral-Nazzam's view, 
see al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, p 404, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part ix, p 11, 
al-Shahrastani, Milal, p 38, and Gimaret's notes in Religions, pp 204- 
205 And for Mu'ammar's view of nature, see al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, p 
405, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, partix, p 11, al-Shahrastani,Milal, p 46, 
and Gimaret's note ın Religions, pp 233-234 
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(23) 
(24) 
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(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 


(31) 
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Al-Mufid,Awa’u, p 83 
Sourdel, “L’ Imamisme,’’ p 239. 


Abu Rashid, Masa'il, p 133. Cf Mankdim, Sharh, р 120; ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Mughni; part ix, p. 14 For Abū Rashid’s criticism of nature, see 
Bernand, “Critique,” pp. 90-98 


Ibid George F. Hourani respectively defines daruri and muktasab as 
“knowledge which we have no choice but to accept ıt when it is presented 
to our minds," and ‘‘knowledge that results from a process of discursive 
proof ’’ See his Islamic Rationalism The Ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1971), pp. 20-24 Cf. J R. T.M Peters, God's 
Created Speech A Study in the Speculative Theology of the Mu'tazıli 
Qad: ’!-Qudat Abu '-Hasan “Abd al-Jabbar bin Ahmad al-Hamadani 
(Leiden EJ Brill, 1976), pp 53-55. 


‘Abd al-JabbarMughni, part 1x, p. 14 
See Frank, ‘‘al-Ma‘nd,’’ p 250 

Abu Rashid, Masâ'ı,p 133 

Ibid ‚р 195 


See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part xv, pp 183,189 Although Abu Rashid 
crıtıcızes the application of the notion of ‘adah to some problems, he does 
not, contrary to Wolfson's assumption, entirely discredit it either See 
Wolfson, Philosophy, рр 547-548. In his discussion of ти ‘jtzah and 
1'Jàz al-Qur'an, Abu Rashid mostly uses the term ‘adahand intigàád al- 
‘ddah See Abu Rashid, ‘‘Bab ‘ala al-Nubuwwwah'' in Ziyadat al- 
Sharh, ed RC Martin in “А Mu'tazilite Treatise оп Prophethood and 
Miracles,’’ Ph D dissertation, New York University, 1975, pp 1, 2,5 ff 


See D Gimaret, La Doctrine d'al-Ash'ari (Paris Les Editions du Cerf, 
1990), p 59 See also Frank’s ‘‘Kalam and Philosophy, A Perspective 
from One Problem," in Islamic Philosophical Theology, ed P 
Morewedge (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1979), 
pp 76-77 


See Schwarz, ''The Qadi ‘Abd al-Gabbar’s Refutation of the As'arite 
Doctrine of ‘Acquisition’ (Kasb)," Israel Ortental Studies, vol 6 
(1976), p 241. 


See Frank, ‘‘Ma‘na,’’ p. 250. 
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(38) 
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(41) 
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While both terms ‘://ah and sabab are used interchangeably infalsafah, 
the mutakallimin utilize them differently Gimaret defines the former as 
‘*cause qualifiante’’ and the latter as *'cause generatrice ** See Doc- 
trine,p 59 SeealsoL Gardet, ‘‘ ‘Illa,’ 1n EP, vol ın, pp 1129-1132, 
van Ess, ‘‘The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” in Logic tn 
Classical Islamic Culture, ed G E von Grunebaum (Wiesbaden Otto 
Harrossowitz, 1970), pp 21-50 


See al-Mufid, Awa'ıl, p 85 ‘‘every generated effect 15 a necessary 
effect '' 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part ix, p 49 Hecker misses the important word 
““necessarıly”? when she translates al-sabab fi al-hagigah là уйир al- 
musabbab See Hecker, '*Reason," p 127 Cf Idem, ‘‘Some Notes оп 
Kitab al-Tawlid from the Mughni of the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, vol 2 (1980), p 302, n 123 


See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part ix, p 61, Hecker, **Reason,'' p 160 
Cf Gimaret, Theories, P. 45 


Cited by Schwarz in his ‘‘Refutation,’’ p 251 


Although the sources of the Ash'arite doctrine are numerous (see D 
Gımaret, ‘‘Bibliographie d’ A$“ari. Un Re-examen,’’ JA, vol. 273 [1985], 
pp. 223-292), this paper mainly studies the doctrine of al-Ash ‘arf (d 324/ 
935-936), as it 1s preserved in Ibn Fürak's (d. 406/1015) Muyarrad 
Maqalat al-Shaykh Abı al-Hasan al-Ash'ari, ed D Gımaret (Beirut 
Dar al-Mashriq, 1987) For more information on the importance of this 
book, see Gimaret, ‘‘Un Document Majeur pour |’ Histoire du Kalam Le 
Mufarrad Мадай: al-A¥‘ari d'Ibn Furak,’’ Arabica, 32 (1985), pp 
185-218, and that of al-Baqillani (d 403/1012) in his various works 


Wolfson, Philosophy, p 520 


Cf Majid Fakhry, А History of Islamic Philosophy (New York Colum- 
bia University Press, 1970), p 318, where he adds the theological ground 
since the necessary causality '*militates against the Qur'anic concept of 
God’s absolute power and His unconditional prerogative to act freely and 
miraculously ” 


Ibn Fürak,Mujarrad, p 131 Cf al-Baqullani,al-Tamhid, ed Richard J 
McCarthy (Beirut al-Maktabat al-Sharqiyyah, 1957), р 43, where he 
says that the concept 1s inconceivable either with experience, perception 
or immediate knowledge (‘tm bı al-ıdtırâr) Foral-Baqillani’s argument 
against nature, see Bernand, ''Critique,"" pp 75-81 
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Ibid 


See M E Marmura, ‘‘Causation in Islamic Thought,’’ Dictionary of the 
History of Ideas, ed Philip P Wiener (New York Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1973), vol 1, p 266 


Al-BaqillanT,al-Bayan,ed Richard J McCarthy (Beirut. al-Maktabat al- 
Sharqiyyah, 1958), p 57 


A!-Bâgıllâni, Tamhid, р 43 This argument ıs developed later by al- 
Ghazali in his book TF ın his refutation of natural causality See, for 
example, Marmura, ' “Ghazal: and Demonstrative Science,’’ Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, vol 11 (1965), pp 183-204 


For a thorough discussion on this concept, see Schwarz '' Acquisition," 
pp 355-387, Frank, "The Structure of Created Causality According to al- 
AX'arı,”” SI, 25 (1966), pp 13-75, and B Abrahamov, ‘‘A Re-examina- 


tion of al-Ash‘ari’s Theory of Kasb according to Kitab al-Luma‘ , 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society (1989), и, рр 210-221 


Gimaret, Doctrine, p 406 Foral-Bagillani'srefutation ofrawlid, see his 
Tamhid, pp 296-302 


It seems that al-Ash'ari misunderstood the Mu'tazılıtes” concept ofal- 
tawlid, because the latter ascribe the cause not to the accident but to the 
one who initially acts 


For the Ash‘arite definition ofsunnat-Allah as * the custom of God,” see 
L Gardet, Dieu et la Destinee de l'Homme (Paris Librairie Philosophique 
J Vrin, 1967), p 48 


Rosalind W Gwynne, ‘‘The Neglected Sunnah Sunnat Allah (The 
Sunnah of God),"' ın The American Journal of Islamic Social Studies, 
vol 10, по 4(1993), p 455 Besides this characteristic, thesunnah is set 
intentionally by the one having the authority to do so, namely, the imam, 
but in the occurrence of sunnat-Allah ıt ıs God, and the imam or God who 
sets the sunnah shares responsibility for the deeds of those who imitate 
him 


Gardet, Dieu, p 48 
Al-Mufid,Awa’il, p 31 


Wolfson, Philosophy, pp 559-578 
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Al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, p 358 See also Abū Rashid,Masa’tl,p 122, and 
al-Mufid, Awa'i,p 78 


Wolfson, Philosophy, pp 522-526 Due to this statement, Dhananı 
categorizes al-Ka'bi's position as having a ''modified version of 
occasionalism *' Physical, рр 43-44 


Al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayna al-Firaq, ed Muhammad Muhy al-Din 
"Abdal-Hamid (Cairo Matba‘at al-Madani, n d ), pp 132, 149, 344-345 


Cf Wolfson's interpretation of al-Nazzam’s theory of miracle 
Philosophy, pp 569-572 


Hans Daiber, Das Theologisch-Philosophische System des Mu‘ammar 
Ibn “Abbâd as-Sulami (Beirut Orient-Institut der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1975), p 592 See also Wolfson, Phi- 
losophy, pp 572-575. 


There are at least three souces on this subject 1) ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s al- 
Mughni, part xv on al-tanabbu'ât wa al-mu'yızât (prophethood and 
miracles), 2) Shark by Mankdim, and finally 3) the work of Abu Rashid 
al-Nisâbüri on al-nubuwwah from his Ziyádát al-Sharh, ed RC 

Martin For the identification of the latter work see Martin, "The Identi- 
fication of Two Mu'tazilite MSS,’ JAOS, vol 98 (1978), pp 389-93, 
idem, “А Mu'tazilite Treatise on Prophethood and Miracles ” Many 
scholars, such as Peters, Martin and McDermott, in their discussion of 
mu ‘jizah refer mostly to the Sharh and regard ıt wrongfully as the work 
of ‘Abd al-Jabbar See McDermott, Theology, pp 84-86, Peters, God’s 
Created Speech, pp 97-99, and Martin, *"Mu'tazilite,"" pp 66 ff Gımaret 
has shown confidently in many of his writings that the Sharh ıs not ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar's but Mankdim's commentary on ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s al-Usül 

See Gımaret, “Usul,” pp 47-96 


See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnı, part xv, pp 171, 195-212, Mankdim, Sharh, 
pp 569-571 Peters mistakenly says that ‘Abd al-Jabbar (sic Mankdim) 
ın the Sharh mentions five criteria The fifth criterion, which 1s not given 
in the Mughni, 1s that ‘‘1t must come from some one who performs ıt and 
ıs Just and wise (fd ‘ad! hakim) because only in that case the 
authorization proves the truth of the message ’’ See his God's Created 
Speech,p 98andn 321 Afteracareful and thorough reading, however, 
1t becomes clear that this statement 1s not one of the conditions of 
mu 'Jizah and does not refer to *'the one who performs it ” It refers 
instead to God *'the Just and Wise °’ This conclusion is attested to by the 
fact that the structure of this statement is quite similar to that of the first 
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criterion. Compare the statement which according to Peters belongs to 
the fifth criterion ‘ал yakün min jthat fa‘il “adi hakim aw fi al-hukm 
ka'annahü min jthatth ” with the first criterion ‘‘an yakün min jihat 
Allah aw fi al-hukm ka 'annahu min .thatih"". Nevertheless, it 1s 
perhaps correct to say that the Mu'tazilites 1nsist on the quality of the 
prophet who performs a miracle because, according to them, prophecy 1s 
“the recompense of action’’ (jaza’ ‘ala “amal) See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughni, part xv, р 16 This view is ın direct contrast to that of the 
Ash‘arites who maintain that prophecy 1s neither the recompense of 
action nor the reward for obedience It ıs, however, ‘‘the direct and pure 
favour” (ibridà' fadl) given by God to whom He wills This concept 15 
based upon the verse of the Qur'an II 269 ‘‘He grants the wisdom (al- 
htkmah) unto whom He wills.’” Thehikmah is interpreted by Ibn Mas ‘ud 
as the nubuwwah and risalah See Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, p. 175. For 
a full discussion of the meaning and the distinction between nabi and 
rasul, see Gimaret, Doctrine, рр 455-459, “Ali Mabrük, al-Nubuwwah 
min “Ilm al-‘Aqa’td da Falsafat al-Ta'rikh. Muhawala ft l'ádat Dina’ 
al-'Aqá'id (Beirut: Dar al-Tanwir lı al-Tiba‘ah wa al-Nashr wa al- 
Tawzi‘, 1993), pp 189-192, 272-273 


‘Atd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part xv, p 199 Cf Mankdim, Sharh, 569 


Ibid In the Sharh this condition 1s placed in the fourth, see Mankdim, 
Sharh, p 571 


Ibid The Sharh does not specify this thesis as a separate condition, it 
includes it in the first category, see Mankdim, Sharh, p 569 


Ibid This category appears 1n the second and third theses of Sharh (a) 
1t must occur following the claim of him who claims to be a prophet and 
(b) it must correspond to that claim See Mankdin, Sharh, pp 569-570 
Ibid , p 200 

Mankdim, Sharh, p 569 Cf Martin, ‘‘Mu‘tazilite,’’ pp 71-72 

Cf Martin, ‘‘Mu‘taztlite,’’ p 72 

Mankdim, Sharh, p 569 Cf Martin, ‘‘Mu‘tazilite,’’ p 73 

‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part xv, pp 189,217 


See Gardet, ‘‘Karama,’’ EP, vol iv, p 615 
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See Abu Rashid, Zıyâdâr, pp 146-163 For a brief discussion of this 
matter see Martin, ‘‘Mu'‘tazilite,’’ pp 77-79 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part xv, p 213 


Abu Rashid, Zıyâdâr, p 4 Cf Mankdim, Sharh, pp 570-571, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Mughni, part xv, pp 236-241 


It seems that the concepts of ‘‘challenge’’ (tahaddi) and ‘‘attempt to 
match’’ (mu 'áradah) are missing In 'Abd al- -Jabbár's discussion of 
muyızah, however they appear extensively in his discussion of 4 Yaz al- 
Qur'an See, forexample, Mughni, part xvi, p 236 ff Because of these 
and other concepts which are remarkably comparable with those of the 
Ash'arites, Mabrük baselessly assumes that ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s theory of 
mu'jzah's similarity with the Ash'arıtes 1s due to the former’s hidden 
Ash‘arism, his previous theological belief, which influences his doctrine 

See Mabruk, Nubuwwah, pp 284, 290, п 160 The concept of 'adah had 
been discussed widely before his time, and even during the time of al- 
Jubba' It is also the case with the theories of ‘‘challenge’’ and 
mu ‘aradah They had been broadly used in Arabic poetry, see, for 
example, G E von Grunebaum’s discussion of mu ‘aradah, ““The Con- 
cept of Plagiarism in Arabic Theory,’’ Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, т, no 4 (1944), рр 242 ff Besides, tahaddi1s the interpretation 
of the verses of challenge in the Qur'an 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, part xv, p 164 
Peters, God’s Created Speech, p 99 


In his Tathbit, ‘Abd al-Jabbar offers an extended treatment of the 
Prophet Muhammad's miracles See Tathbit Dala’il al-Nubuwwah, ed 
‘Abd al-Kartm ‘Uthman (Beirut Daral-‘Arabiyyah, 1996), vol i, pp 5- 
91,idem, Mughni, part xvi, pp 407-423 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Usul al-Khamsah,ed D Gimaretin the latter! s **Les 
Usül, p 90 


Ibn Fürak, Mujarrad, p 176 

Ibid , p 176 Cf Gimaret, Doctrine, p. 459 
Ibid , p 177 

Al-Baqillani, Bayan, p 6 
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Ibid , p 13 Cf McCarthy’s introduction of Bayan, p 14 


See Richard J McCarthy, ‘‘Al-Baq:llani’s Notion of the Apologetic 
Miracle,’’ in Studia Biblica et Orientalia, vol 3, Analecta Biblica, vol 
12(1959), p 249 


Al-Baqillani, Bayan, p 9 
Ibid , p 10 


Thus, Martin's opinion that al-Bagıllâni rejects this classification (see 
Martin, ‘‘Mu‘tazilite,’’ р 72) does not conform with al-Bagillant' s own 
statement that ‘‘what they say 15 not far-fetched ’’ (laysa bi-ba id) See 
Bayan, p 16 See also McCarthy, *'al-Bagillani," p 250 


Al-Baqillani, Bayan, p 23 Cf al-Ash'ari's dual classification the 
miracle whose occurrence 15 difficult to understand, and miracles 
which might be able to be understood after serious thought and analysis 
Ibn Fürak, Mujarrad, p 178 


McCarthy, ** Al-Bagillani,"" p 250 


McCarthy assumes that this includes a miracle whose miraculousness lies 
In God's preventing men from doing such actions on the occasion of the 
prophet’s challenge See McCarthy, “al-Baqillani,” p 252 But, as the 
explanation continues, it 1s implicitly stated that the small action cannot be 
a miracle since it does not violate custom as 1s the case with the 
extraordinary action See al-Baqillani, Bayan, pp 24-25 


Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, p 178 According to al-Ash‘ari, the miraculous 
nature of the Qur'an lies in four aspects its composition, 115 contents of 
prophecy, its contents of ancient tales and finally its influence on hearts 
See pp 178-179 


Ibid ‚р 179 
Ibid , p 180 


The Ash ‘arites unanimously believe that God can perform miracles as He 
pleases, through sorcerers as well as through saints See the Ash‘arttes’ 
discussion ofkaramah ın Gardet's article, ‘‘karama,’’ EP, vol ıv,p 616, 
Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj Mystic and Martyr of 
Islam, translated from French by Herbert Mason (Princeton Princeton 
University Press, 1982), vol 2, pp 40-42 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSLIM 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN MEDIEVAL INDIA* 


K.A.NIZAMI 


THE development of Muslim educational system ın medieval India covers a 
span of about 600 years, from the beginning of the 13th to the end of the 19th 
century Two great empires — the Delhi Sultanate (1206-1526) and the 
Mughal Empire (1526-1857) — and a number of regional states 1n the 
Deccan, Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur and Bengal flourished during this period 
and provided the woof and warp for the growth of Muslim cultural and 
educational institutions The Ghuzz and the Mongol irruptions threw up a large 
number of distinguished scholars in the country! and India became a repository 
of theintellectual achievements of medievalIslam However, the desire to 
protect and preserve the cultural and intellectual heritage of the past not only 
lulled originality of thought but curbed the creative spirit. In fact Muslim 
educational and cultural institutions reached India when the period of their 
intellectual efflorescence had fadedout The ‘Abbasid traditions of education 
which had developed in the midst of conflicting trends of thought —like the 
Ash'arıte, the Mu ‘tazilite etc — were implanted in the Indian milieu When- 
ever the ‘Ulama’ found Islamic religion-cultural institutions threatened by 
fissiparous tendencies from within or confronted by pressures from without, 
they found in the study of Hadith andFigh the protecting glacis of Islamic 
life-style So long as they possessed political power, the nature and impact 
of challenges was limited, but in 1857 when the Mughal Empire declined and 
the British government spread out its tentacles, the old educational system and 
a whole civilization which had sustained itcrumbledto pieces. Resumption of 
lands given assuyürghal ormadad-i ma ‘Gsh(assistance ın subsistence)? and 
the drying up of sources which were perennial financial feeders of the 
institutions, and, last but not the least, the changed character of the state 
demand for its personnel shook the existing pattern of education to its very 
roots The question of restructuring the educational system, defining its moral 
and mundane objectives, sharpening the dichotomy between religious and 
secular learning, v xercised the mind of the “Ulama” and the Muslim intellectual 
elite Some institutions established after 1857, like the Dar al-‘Ulum of 
Deoband’ and the Mazahir al-‘Ulum of Saharanpur,‘ stuck to the traditional 
system and eschewed all that the new science had brought in its wake, the 
M A O College of Aligarh became what Gibb calls the ‘first modernist 


* Paper presented at the Sth World Conference on Islamic Education in Cairo 
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organization in Islam’ and sought to emphasize the importance of Western 
knowledge, while retain- ing the core of religious studies in the form of 
theology and the Arabic and Persian languages Syed Ahmad Khan declared 


Philosophy shall be in our right hand, and Natural Science ın our 
left, and the crown of ‘‘There is no god but God” [sic | shall 
adorn our head $ 


The Nadwat al-‘Ulama’’ aimed at diluting the extreme positions of 
Aligarh and Deoband but it inclined more to the traditional than the modern 
educational ideals. However, Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali of Monger, the 
founder of Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, expressed his deep distress at the total 
ineffectiveness of madrasah education and sought to refurbish ıt to meet the 
challenges of time and create greater awareness of the world around ê 
Significantly enough all these institutions, though differing in approach and 
conspectus, had certain common links Mawlânâ Mamlük al-‘ Ali was the 
teacher of the founders of both the M A O College and the Daral-‘Uliim Sir 
Syed welcomed the foundation of Nadwat al-“Ulamâ”? and though Hàjjt 
Imdad- Allah did not approve of the approach of Aligarh, Mawlana ‘Abd- 
Allah of Deoband joined the Theology Faculty of Aligarh In fact the inspiring 
motive of all the founders of these institutions was the same — regeneration 
of Muslim society through its educational uplift — but the methods adopted 
were different Surveyed as a whole, the changes introduced in the Muslim 
educational system m pre-British days emanated from its inner urges and 
innate responses to socio-religious situations, but the changes that took place 
їп post- 1857 period were due to external pressure and extraneous influences 


Types of Institutions 


Broadly speaking there existed two types of institutions 1n medieval 
India.'? maktabs, usually attached with mosques, imparting elementary edu- 
cation, particularly teaching the reading and recitation of the Holy Qur’an and 
subsisting mostly on local charity Muhammad bin Tughlug took upon himself 
the responsibility of running themaktabs Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari informs us 
**In themaktabs thousands of Fagqihs are appointed whose allowances аге 
paid by thediwân (exchequer) They teach the orphans and the children of 
the peopleq:r[G@]’at (recitation of the Qur'an) and writing '*!! Themadrasahs 
were higher centres of learning and were of different categories some were 
established by private scholars and functioned in an atmosphere of penury 
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and penitence’, some were established by the collective efforts of the locality 
and subsisted on charity provided by the residents of the area’, others were 
established by the nobles or the rulers and thrived under affluent circum- 
stances Huge endowments were made to institutions run by the state The 
state sometimes gavemadad-ı ma 'áshlands to scholars to relieve them of 
financial worries. As was inevitable, the orientation as well as the atmosphere 
of these institutions widely differed and the students and scholars who 
thronged there pursued different ideals A scholar of repute, even if his 
institution functioned under straitened circumstances, attracted students from 
farandnear Those who desired acareer in the government — asimam(one 
who leads prayers),mu'adhdhın (one who called for prayer), adi, mufti, 
sadr, Shaykh al-Islamor in the revenue and the administrative departments 
— turned to institutions maintained by the government which provided 
education ın variety of subjects 


Technical or vocational education had an entirely different structure of 
training. Boys eager to acquire any particular art or craft attached themselves 
to some specialist (ustad) or turned to factories (karkhanahs) Firüz Shah 
Tughlug (1351-1388) put his twelve thousand slaves in karkhanahs for 
acquiring vocational training '* In the earlier period the education of slaves in 
the royal household was not confined to vocational training but an all round 
development of personality was aimed at Aybak, Iltutmish, Balban and 
others received good general education As the institution of imperial slave- 
household showed signs of decay, broad-based education was replaced by 
vocational training There was, however, provision in the syllabus ofmadrasahs 
for the teaching of Mathematics, Geometry etc Those who eventually 
distinguished themselves 1n civil engineering usually pursued such courses at 
the madrasahs 


Educational institutions of varying degrees of size and importance 
were established in the capital of the Empire, the chief towns of the districts, 
importantgasbahs and big villages !5 In the capital of the Empire assembled 
the choicest scholars of international repute During the time of Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khalji (1296-1316) there were some forty-six scholars in Delhi whose 
erudition in the eyes of the contemporary historians touched the eminence of 
Imam Ghazali and Imam Razi Students who came to them to receive 
instruction soon qualified themselves for giving fatwas!? (religious verdicts 
and opinions), a function which could be performed only after completing 
education and acquiring religious knowledge up to the final stage 
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There weremadrasahs attached to mosques — like the Fatehpuri and 
the Akbarabadi mosques in Delhi — and there were mosques attached to 
madrasahs as, for instance, in the case of themadrasahs of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq (1325-1351) and Firuz Shah Tughluq The Mu‘1zzi, the Shamsi, and 
the Nasıri Madrasahs, established after the names of the rulers, attracted the 
most distinguished scholars and served as intellectual seminaries The rulers 
ın general spent considerable amount on the maintenance ofmadrasahs !š 


The Firüzi Madrasah at Delhi, of which architectural remains and 
details of instruction are available, gives some idea ofthe institutions managed ` 
by the state Located ın a palatial double storey building in an area which came 
to be known as themadrasah-town, ıt provided residential accommodation 
forboth theteachers and thetaught There were numerous lecture halls, abig 
congregational mosque, rooms forimams and mu'adhdhins, and hujrahs 
(small rooms) for those who wished to spend their time in religious devotions 
and meditations There was auniformfor the teachers of this institution—they 
wore Syrianjyubbah and Egyptiandastar The lecture halls were open to all 
— students and non-students, inmates and visitors The Principal of the 
madrasah, Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi, was well versed in many sciences but 
was particularly distinguished in Qur’ апіс studies and Islamic law (Fiqh) The 
madrasahimparted education in all religious sciences The mystical works of 
Ibn ‘Arabi and Shaykh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi were also taught in this 
institution |? 


The entire country was studded with educational institutions, big and 
small In Delhi alone there existed during the fourteenth century one thousand 
madrasahs Of these one was of the Shafi ‘ites, all the rest belonged to the 
Hanafites 2 


In the seventeenth century Captain Hamilton noticed four hundred 
institutions ın Thatta According to Max Muller’s calculation, there were 
eighty thousand institutions ın Bengal before the British rule Early in the 19th 
century Shah ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz observed about Delhi that there was amadrasah 
ın every corner 2! It 1s surprising that this tremendous educational activity 
could not give a forward pull to Muslim intellectual life Perhaps the reasons 
lay in1mmuring their thought in the framework left by their predecessors and 
taking their researches as the final word which could be explained but not 
improved or elaborated. Classical works on philosophy, logic, mathematics, 
medicine, etc were read but the entire energy was directed in preparing their 
summaries and commentaries Abu “Ali ibn Sina’s Qanun, instead of 
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providing a base for further medical researches, paved ground for the 
preparation ofqarabadins(pharmacopoetas) Works on logic and philoso- 
phy instead of awakening intellectual curiosity involved the mind in semantic 
disputations 


Female education did not receive equal consideration, but was not 
1gnored ? It was generally confinedto the four walls of the house and limited 
to reading and recitation of the Holy Qur'an But the higher strata of society 
made elaborate arrangements for the education of their women Radiyah, 
Chand Sultanah, Gulbadan Begum, Nur Jahan, Zeb al-Nisà' and Jahan-Ara’ 
could not be the product of a society which 1gnored the education of its 
womenfolk Zeb al-Nisa’ committed the entire Qur'an to her mernory and 
established an academy which besides other works undertook the translation 
of Râzi'sTafsir-i Kabirinto Persian and named itZeb al-Tafasir Some 
women displayed keen interest in the dissemination of knowledge and 
establıshedmadrasahs 2 


Syllabus 


There were four distinct stages or grades covering the entire gamut of 
education in those days and the syllabus was planned accordingly. The 
elementary basic education consisted in teaching the reading and recitation of 
the Holy Qur'an It gave to the boys the basic minimum of religious awareness 
They learnt to offer obligatory prayers at this stage The second stage slightly 
broadened the area of study by instructing them to read and write also The 
third stage was for one who wished a place in the cultural set-up of the day 
or aspired for government service He had to acquire the art of drafting 
documents, writing letters, maintaining registers, accountsetc This was 
Persian-based education Here books like the Gulistan, the Büstân, the 
Sıkandar-nâmah” and models of epistolary excellence were tau ght The 
content of religious studies was confined to certain basic matters relating to 
religious obligations, like Ritual Prayer, Fasts,Hay, Zakatetc Most people 
finished their educational career at this stage Those who aspired for 
academic career or position in Judicial or religious departments adopted the 
fourth channel of Arabic-based instruction in variety of subjects Only after 
going through the fourth stage could a person be competent to givefatwas, 
instruction in religious sciences, and to act in a judicial capacity or pursue 
further studies pertaining to the Qur'an, Jurisprudence, Astronomy, Math- 
ematics, Geography, еіс Here atthis stage were produced jurists, physicians, 
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astronomers, mathematicians, theologians, etc It was here that the ratio of 
ma ‘qulat (rational subjects) andmangqilat(traditional subjects) came in for 
review, and, in fact, the orientation of education was determined by the 
syllabus prescribed for this advanced category of students 25 


Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) insisted on the compulsory education of 
those employed ın the army The Persian-based education of Sher Shah was 
perhaps the result of Sikandar Lodi’s policy initiated several decades earlier 
Humayin encouraged the study of Mathematics, Astronomy and Geography 
and constructed observatories (rasad-khanahs) His own academic pursuits 
could open fresh avenues of experiment and enquiry but his life was cut short 
by an accidental fall from his library 


A great change came upon the syllabus of the medieval institutions 
when Akbar declared ‘‘No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires ’’ This obviously implied that the syllabus of 
the day was not keeping pace with the requirements of the time, and Akbar 
wanted it to be more flexible and fruitful He said. 


Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, agriculture, 
mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiognomy, household 
matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, tabı ‘t, пуаш 
andılahı sciences and history 7 


A coordination of this new syllabus with the basic religious studies 
was beyond Akbar's competence The new syllabus which perhaps touched 
both the third and fourth grades relegated religious subjects to a secondary 
position Itstrengthened the Persian-based education by adding all important 
subjects of practical value in life, but made the Arabic-based educational 
pattern fragile and superfluous Akbar's educational policy seems to have 
been to abolish the fourth grade and strengthen the third one by introducing 
new subjects of practical importanceinit ‘Abd al-Qadir Badayuni remarks 
about this approach to syllabus 


Reading and learning Arabic was looked upon as acrime, and 
Muhammadan law, and the exegesis of the Qur'an and the 
Traditions, also those who studied them, were considered bad and 
deserving of disapproval Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, poetry, history and novels [fiction] were cultivated 
and thought necessary ?? 
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Ina way the implications of this approach were deeper and wider than 
Akbarcould visualize By discouraging the study of the Arabic language,? he 
cut off the main source of not only themanqülat studies but thema ‘qülät 
also Nodevelopment of ideas or research in any branch of knowledge was 
feasible — even in the framework of medieval education — if direct access to 
intellectual achievements of medieval Muslim scholarship was denied. He 
soughtto fill the gap by initiating an elaborate programme of translations but 
genuine scholarship could hardly draw its sustenance from translations alone 
The response of the contemporary ‘Ulama’ to this development was partial, 
they retrieved the religious dimensions of Muslim personality by greater 
emphasis onFigh andHadith, but ignored restoring its intellectual vigour by 
adopting the methods of enquiry and research through which earlier genera- 
tions of scholars of Islamic sciences had explored new realms of thought 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith? and others of his school of thought 
emphasized the religious content — particularly Hadith — in the syllabus of 
theday Perhaps the inspiration to get religious works translated into Persian 
came to him from Akbar, but with an entirely different motivation 


In hıs day Shah Waliy-Allah (1703-1762) felt that direct acquaintance 
with the religious thought had been so diluted and diffused in the system of 
education that a personality had no chance to imbibe the Islamic spirit. He 
took the momentous decision to translate the Qur'an into Persian and to 
introduce it in the Persian-based curriculum In his Introduction to this 
translation he wrote 


This book — the Fath al-Rahman*® — should be read after one 
has learntto recite the Qur'an and some Persian brochures so that 
Persian language is easily understood, particularly for children of 
craftsmen, traders and soldiers who do not expect to receive 
education in Arabic sciences. Their children should be taught this 
book as soon as they reach the age of discernment so that the first 
thing that their minds receive 1s the meaning of the Book of God 
and (the original truthfulness of) their nature 1s saved *! 
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To popularize further the study ofthe Qur'an he said 


ae LoL e K) ور وقت‎ zy deg? m وسات ابتای رو زگ رک اک‎ 
Sip th Boyt Lİ کی از فن‎ 2h thous عیارت قاری‎ АЛ t T 
RK yi TSİ lur وسعت وقر کی دو‎ UB al) ZZ! 


(Andthe people today who are most of the tume busy 
in earning livelihood, should in time leisure sitina 
circle and one who has mastery over the Persian 
language and has acquired some knowledge of the 
science of tafsir [exegesis] or who has read this 
translation with one who has already learnt it, should 
read one or two sections with translation )? 


1996 


Then he suggests the inclusion of this translation in the curriculum of the day 


in this way.” 


Ои عطار و‎ pla SE 2 سعری و طاق الط‎ yes qJ fle le GF سعادت متد‎ guy fia 
si ۳ سلوب درمیا ن‎ lU Lely 77 дахь 72 yi гуё» Ny 


(And as some fortunate friends read theMathnaviof 
Mawlana Jalal al-Din, the Gulistan of Sa'di, the 
Mantıg al-Tayrof Shaykh Farid al-Din ‘Attar, the 
stories of Farabi,Nafahat they should m the same 


way read this translation ) 


Shah Waliy-Allah did not stop at this He thought of introducing 
Arabic in such an effective manner in the Persian-based curriculum that 
Muslims in general did not remain ignorant ofthelanguage InhisWasiyyat- 
namahhe suggested a whole programme of instruction so that the Islamic 
spirit was fully kept alive and active, and intellectual links were established 
with the main Islamic contributions in various fields He suggested that books 
onHikmat-i ‘Amali(science which deals with man) be taught in Arabic ^ 
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Categorization of medieval Muslim syllabus into ma ‘qulat and 
mangülât has often obscured appreciation of the real problems involved 
because one had been presented as ‘rational’ and ‘progressive,’ the other as 
‘conservative’ and ‘reactionary ' This categorization 1s misleading because 
sometimesma ‘qulat assumed a rigid and intransigent posture In fact the 
problem involved different implications of quantum emphasis, priority, etc 


Themadrasahs ın medieval India had hardly any fixed syllabus. Even 
the well-knownDars-i Nizami™ of the 18th century — which 15 generally 
considered to be a fixed syllabus — was hardly so The inclusion of books 
in the curricula depended on several considerations (a) personal predilec- 
tions of a teacher, (b) availability of books, (c) adherence to traditional 
approach and (d) utility in some specific context. There were teachers who 
were known for their special insight in certain classical works and students 
came to them to receive instruction in that particular book and obtained 
certificates (yazah) which entitled them to teach the book to others. 


The flow of 1deas and books in the medieval world of Islam was 
quicker than can be imagined today. In Lahore Fakhr al-Din Mubarak could 
«collect one thousand books on genealogy in the early years of the 13th 
century. Not only rulers like IItutmish" or Muhammad bın Tughlug’?! 
procured books from outside, but scholars like “Alım b ‘Ala had access to 
works written by contemporaries onFiqh during the fourteenth century Е 
The works and ideas of scholars like Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Taymiyyah,*! Rumi? 
and others took no time to reach India. Scholars, Sufıs, nobles, rulers all had 
personal collections of books The library of an “alım, Mufti Sadr al-Din 
Azurdah, was auctioned in 1857 for three lac rupees 43 


The Sirat-t Firüz Shahi“ gives the following list of subjects which 
were taught at the Firuzi Madrasah 


1 Figh(Jurisprudence) 


2 Qura’at(Method of recitation, punctuation and vocalization of the text 
of the Qur’an) 


з Usul- Kalam (Principles of Scholastic Theology) 
Usul-i Figh(Principles of Jurisprudence) 


Tafsir(Exegesis) 
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6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


the following 

(a) FighwithUsul-1 Fiqh 

(b) ‘Iln-1 Kalam 

(c) Tafsir, Qira’atand Hadith 

(d) Language Ma‘ani-wa-Bayan, Nahw-wa-Sarf, Tahrir-wa-Khatt 
(e) ‘Ilm-tllahi 

(D "Im-iTabi'i, ‘Ilm-1 Ruyadi, ‘Ilm-i Tibb and ‘Ilm-t Nazar 


“Ilm-i Tabi'i was further divided into eight branches 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
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Hadith (Traditions of the Prophet) 

Ma ‘ani-wa-Bayan (Rhetorics) 
Nahw-wa-Sarf(Syntax and Morphology) 
‘Iim-1 Nazar (Natural Sciences) 

‘Ilm-1 Rıyadi (Mathematics) 

“Tim-ı Tabi‘i (Natural Sciences) 

“Ilm-ı Ilahi (Metaphysıcs) 

'Ilm-iTibb (Medicine) 
Tahrir-wa-Khatt(Calligraphy) 


1996 


Unfortunately the author of Sirat does not mention the books 
prescribed, the order in which he indicates the subjects reflects the emphasis 
laid on different branches of the syllabus The traditional classification 
ofma ‘qulatandmanqulat apart, the main categories of emphasis seem to be 


Al-Hadiyyat al-Sa ‘idiyyah* of Fadl-1 Надад Khayrabadi has defined 
Hıkmat-ı Nazariyyah as the knowledge of things which do not lie in the 
power of man It was further divided into three sub-divisions, 'Zim-iIlàhi 
(Metaphysics: ), “Пт-1 Rıyâdi (Mathematics) and “Ilm-ı Tabi'i (Physics) 


“Пт al-Sama‘ al-Tabi‘i(Auscultatic Physics) 


“Пт al-Sama‘ wa 'l-Alam (De Coelo et mundo) 
“Пт al-Kawn wa’l-Fasad (De generatione et corruptione) 


. Himal-Fi'l wa'I-Infi'al(De sensu et sensato) 
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“Пт al-Athar al-‘Ulwtyyah (Meteorology) 
“Пт al-Nafs(Psychology) 

“Пт al-Nabat (Botany) 

‘Ilm al-Hayawan(Zoology) 


on O tA 


Significantly enough the fourteenth century saw the largest produc- 
tion of Figh literature ın India%, Fatawa Firüz Shahi," Fawa'ıd-ı Firüz 
Shahi, Fatawa al-Tatar Khantyyah® were the outstanding efforts of 
scholars in this direction. Interest inFigh reached such a pitch that Sultan 
Muhammad bın Tughluq remembered theHidayahby heart. He insisted on 
the knowledge of the principles of Figh by the people. Ibn Battutah gives 
detaıls in hıs chapters on HG and б (бшш Я 


Emphasis onFigh is notacasual or fortuitous phenomenon It was 
connected with apprehensions of the Muslim society that Islamic institutions 
were in jeopardy and that it was necessary to refurbish the external structure 
of faith When the Mongol storm threatened to tear apart the fabric of Islamic 
civilization, ће “Ulama” decided to close the door of jtihad (fresh interpre- 
tation) This saved the universal character of Islamic institutions? but 
interrupted the ingress of fresh ideas Butideas cannot be stopped, refused 
admittance through the front gate, they came through the backdoor Their link 
with the Islamic scholarship was broken. The Islamic sciences could not keep 
pace with the developments that took place in the various branches of 
knowledge Their ignorance reached such a deplorable pitch that, according 
to Iqbal, they regarded un-Islamic and foreign what was ın fact largely derived 
from their own civilization 5* 


As was natural under the circumstances, greater emphasis came to be 
laid on adherence to juristic schools, while recourse to the Qur'àn and the 
Sunnah as original sources of law was discouraged During the time of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khalji (1296-1316), Mawlana Shams al-Din Turk, amuhaddithof 
Egypt, came to India with a huge collection of Hadith literature He wanted 
to set up aHadith centre at Delhi so that the people were relieved of acting 
on the advice of ‘dishonest scholars’ (lA mle) He said *4 
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f bz از مل ردن روات داش متران ل‎ UYU e bozup” wri 


(I will establish firmly [the path of] “Пт-1 Hadith In 
Delhi and will liberate the Muslims from acting upon 
the views of dishonestdanishmands ) 


During the time of Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq (1320-1335) the ‘Ulama’ 
refused to accept, 1n aMahdar convened by the sultan, the Traditions of the 
Prophet and insisted on production of a verdict of Imam Abu Hanifah 5 Some 
change took place in this atmosphere during the time of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq (1325-1351) who established contact with the Muslim world on a 
very large scale, sentenvoys, invited scholars and procured books written in 
Arab countries * Besides, his association with the movement of Ibn 
Taymiyyah* brought about certain changes ın the educational atmosphere and 
activities ofthe period. The sultan was temperamentally a rationalist but the 
direction of his ideas was determined by Ibn Taymiyyah and his school of 
thought In the works of Ibn Hajar “Asgalani, Salah al-Din al-Safadi, Shihab 
al-Din al-‘Umari, Magrizi and others there is appreciation of the sultan’s 
academic interests and his patronage of the ‘Ulama’. 


As stated earlier there was no uniform syllabus forall institutions 
Shaykh Farid Ganj-ı Shakar (ob 1265) taught to his disciples the Qur'an, the 
Tamhidât of Abu Shakur Sâlımi and the ‘Awarif al-Ma “arif of Shaykh 
Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi ® His objective was pragmatic: the Qur'an was to 
act as the source of all religious inspiration, the Tamhidat was to serve as a 
guide book onFigh, and the “Awârıfa manual forkhanaqah organization 
Mawlana Kamal al-Din Zahid taughtMashariq al-Anwarto his students“ 
and Mawlana Farid al-Din Shafi 1, Shaykh al-Islam of Awadh, taughtal- 
Kashshafto his pupils “ Eminent scholars of the period who had special 
insight in some branch of learning usually taught a few selected books and 
granted certificates (yazah) to their pupils 


The institutions run by the state had a more comprehensive syllabus 
and included subjects like *JIm-i Tabi'i, Ilm-i Rıyâdi, ‘Ilm-1 Nazar, etc 
Some books were compiled on specific themes by persons who were 
specialists 1п that area Mawlana Diya’ al-Din Sunnami, who held charge of 
the Department of Censor of Public Morals during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
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Khalji, wrote in ArabicNisab al-Ihtisáb for the guidance and instruction of 
those who had to perform the duties of amuhtasth Mawlana ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Muharrir Ghaznavi wrote during the time of Firuz Shah Tughluq a manual т 
al-Hisab“! for the instruction of those who had to keep records and maintain 
accounts The selection of certain books likeTahdhib al-Mantiq,9 Hıkmat 
al-Ishráqiyyah,9 Khulasat al-Hısab “etc for preparation of commentaries 
and annotations was dictated by the needs of students studying those works 


During the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq philosophic studies 
received animpetus Under the Lodi sultans the trend developed further and 
Sikandar Lodi invited two brothers, ‘Abd-Allah and ‘Aziz-Allah, from Multan 
to establish centres of philosophic studies at Sambhal and Delhi It ıs 
significant that philosophic studies received encouragement from two of the 
most intensely religious sultans of Delhi, Muhammad bin Tughluq and 
Sikandar Lodi It may be stated that Muslim religious scholarship during the 
medieval period was not hostile to the study of rational, metaphysical or 
practical subjects Its main concern was to ensure that the religious dimension 
ofthe personality did not get attenuated as a result of emphasis on philosophic 
studies Thefactthat Mir Fath-Allah Shirazi was the intellectual ancestor of 
Mulla Nizam al-Din Sıhâlavi, the author of theDars-i Nizami,1s too significant 
to be ignored. The tradition of rational and philosophic. studies was respected 
to the extent it did not erode the foundations of religion. The Mu 'tazilite 
Kashshaf, the rationalistTafsir-1 Kabirof Razî and the works of Abū “Ali ibn 
Sina continued to enjoy a place in Islamic studies of Medieval India Com- 
mentaries onZawahid andSadraand other philosophic works were written 
by the sons of Shah Waliy- Allah, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Shah Rafi‘ al-Din 


Akbar’s educational experiment did not merely offset the balance of 
ma ‘qulat and manqülátin the syllabus of the time, it changed its entire 
orientation by reducing the Arabic content, and eliminating all works of 
religious import It was not the introduction of subjects of practical 
significance or books on philosophy, but denigration of religious studies, 
which offended the ‘Ulama’ 6S While the private institutions looked askance 
at the syllabus proposed by Akbar, government-owned institutions and 
madrasahs established by nobles fell in line with it 


Mir Fath-Allah Shirazi (a pupil of Mir Ghiyath al-Din Mansur of 
Shiraz) influenced Akbar's educational policy and encouraged the study of 
rational subjects (ma ‘qulat), specially philosophy and mechanical arts His 
policy was to initiate instruction in philosophic subjects at the age of 7 or 8 
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years, thus paving the way for the secularization of education at the earliest 
level His introduction of the works of Jalal al-Din Dawwani, Mulla Sadra 
and Mirza Jan in the curriculum of themadrasahs as optional subjects at 
higher level did not provoke the same criticism which depriving the young of 
religious instruction did The “ата” sought to retrieve Islamic scholarship 
froma subsidiary levelto which ithad been relegated The ideal of medieval 
Muslim scholarship was to produce a God-conscious personality, morally 
autonomous but rooted ın the Qur'anic principles and adhering to theSunnah 
asthe modeloflife Reacting to the developments during the time of Akbar 
the ‘Ulama’ began to lay greater stress on adherence to the externals of the 
faith, laying emphasis on following meticulously theFiqh and on the introduc- 
tion of greater content of Hadithliterature1n the syllabus Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi Mujaddid-i Alf-i Thani advised that instruction in mystical works 
should go hand in hand with the study of worksinFigh Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq 
went to Hijaz and after acquiring profound knowledge of the science of 
Hadith returned to India determined to resuscitate Muslim society by popu- 
larizing the study of Hadith Apart from introducing Hadith works in the 
curriculum, he wrote nearly a dozen works pertaining to the science of 
Hadith, particularly noteworthy being his commentaries on theMishkat He 
came to be looked upon by his contemporaries as ‘‘the doyen of the 
Traditionists of the age ’’® His translation of theMishkat into Persian was 
a pioneer attempt to make the science of Hadith available to people who had 
no knowledge of Arabic His descendants prepared Persian commentaries 
and translations of theSahih of Bukhari, theSahih of Muslim,Muwatta’ of 
Malik, theSunan of Tırmıdhietc He emphasized the importance of religious 
studies for the preservation and strengthening of religion and the community 
( لتا و اقوت دن و میت‎ ar ) ® He was not opposed to the 
learning of arts and crafts which helped in earning livelihood through land 
cultivation, trade, civil engineering etc 


In the seventeenth century there was a feeling 1n some quarters that 
Western knowledge and technology should not be ignored but it could not 
crystallize into any significanttrend Akbar and Jahangir had opened the gates 
of India for foreign goods, crafts and works of art Indian craftsmen were 
well-known for their excellence and some foreign travellers have paid tribute 
to them, butscience and technology had now assumed a different dimension 
Some nobles turned to the study of new scientific developments Bernier, а 
French physician, taught to Dànishmand Khan, a noble of Awrangzib, 
Western theories about the circulation of blood by actually performing 
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experiments. Awrangzib is reported to have expressed to his teacher his deep 
dissatisfaction with the syllabus taught to him as a student because it had little 
practical value for him. ° His was a pragmatic approach: while religious 
learning was to determine the base of personality, subjects of practical value 
were to broaden the intellectual horizon and acquire perception of the 
environment His compilation of Fatawa 'Álamgiri (known asal-Fatawa 
al-Hindiyyah), 1n the preparation of which a team of *Ulama' was 
involved,” aimed at preservation of the basic values of Islam and had great 
impact on juristic thinking and instruction in India. On the other side, he had 
a book, Tuhfat al-Hind,” prepared for his sons to instruct them in Sanskrit 
and its literary traditions However, Awrangzib was not prepared to allow the 
educational system, whether in thekhanaqahs or themadrasahs, to teach 
books which clouded the Islamic vision by introducing subtle discussions not 
intelligible to ordinary intellects. His attitude towards theTaswıyyah of Shah 
Muhibb-Allah of Allahabad was determined by this consideration 7” 


The eighteenth century was a period of great crisis Yn Muslim thought 
which is reflected in the educational and academic activities of the period 
Earlier, the situations and problems arose out of the internal disruption and 
decay of the Muslim society; 1n the 18th century it was the external pressure 
created by new developments in the humanities and science. Shah Waliy- 
Allah was, as Iqbal rightly guessed, ‘‘perhaps the first person who caught a 
glimpse of the future''? and set about to meet the challenge. Earlier, 
adherence toFiqh and some increase in the quantum of religious subjects in 
the syllabus was considered enough to save the Muslim society from moral or 
intellectual chaos А new world was now emerging, with new approach 
towards God, Universeand Man Oldarguments, old methods of enquiry and 
old techniques of research had all become ineffective and obsolete To 
reconstruct religious thought under the new circumstances, it was necessary 
to develop a new ‘Iim-1 Kalam and to create an inner vitality and dynamism 
inthe whole system of education Shah Waliy-Allah’s Madrasah-i Rahimıyyah 
became a focal point in this effort He realized that through recourse to the 
original sources of Islamic life — the Qur'an and the Hadith — the Muslim 
society could create the necessary dynamism which the changed 
circumstance demanded In times of internal crisis, adherence toFigh could 
save society from disruption, but when the society was confronted by new 
forces and external pressures were building up, areconstruction of religious 
thought and a dynamic approach to pressing problems of socio-religious 
significance was needed Only by drawing direct inspiration from the Qur’an 
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and theHadithcould the challenge be met. His translation of the Qur'an into 
Persian brought the main source of Islamic life within the reach of all people; 
his emphasis onHadith further buttressed the position Referring to the role 
of the Indian Traditionists at this time, Sayyid Rashid Rida remarked. 


If the attention of the ‘Ulama’ of our Indian brothers had not 
turned towards theHadith sciences, the science ofHadithwould 
have come to an end in the Eastern world of Islam, because ın 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hıjaz the decline had touched its nadir 
during the 10th to the 14th century a н 1 


Shah Waliy-Allah particularly includedMuwatta’ of Imam Malik in his 
curriculum because he considered the Medinese atmosphere more helpful in 
the preservation of the Islamic spirit. An important principle which deter- 
mined Shah Waliy-Allah’s approach was that he considered all the four 
schools of Figh as of equal importance On being asked which of the four 
schools of Sunni Law he belonged to, he sald” 


Itry my best to combine all the points of agreement in all the 
schools, and ın matters of variance J adhere to what 1s proved by 
the genuine Hadith If anybody asks me for afatwa I give it 
according to whichever school he wishes 76 


Hismagnum opus Huyat-Allah al-Bâlıghah showed the way for the new 
scholastic trends to develop He taught the Hujjah to those select disciples 
who were expected to continue the work in their own seminaries 


Shah Waliy-Allâh prescribed the following curriculum 


Experience has proved the (following) method of instruction 
(effective) first small booklets of syntax and morphology be 
taught, later some book on history of *ilm-: hikmat be taughtin 
Arabic Onacquiring mastery over the Arabic language, Muwatta’ 
shouldbetaught undernocircumstances should its teaching be 
deferred because it is the root of the science of Hadith and its 
reading ıs full of benefits Later the splendid Qur'an should be 
taught Aftercompleting its ınstructıon,Tafsir-ı Jalalayn should 
be taught piece by piece. This method 15 beneficial Later on 
books on Hadith, particularly Sahihayn, and books on Fiqh, 
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‘Aqa’id andSulük and also books likeSharh-i Mulla, Qutbi etc 
be taught. . ıfıtcan be arranged some day Mishkat should also 
be read ” 


Another tradition in education which developed at this time was of 
Mawlana Nizam al-Din Sıhâlavi A syllabus came to be known after his name 
as Dars-ı Nizami and was widely adopted The Farangi Mahal school which 
developed due to the efforts of his descendants laid great emphasis onFigh 
and used such finesse of logic and argumentative techniques thatFigh itself 
became abranch of logic Another school which developed a little later was 
of Khairabad It introduced philosophic subjects in the curriculum and 
considered sharpening of the intellect as the end-all and be-all of all its 
educational effort 


Delhi, Farangi Mahal and Khairabad came to represent three tradi- 
tional schools of thought Themadrasahs which drew inspiration from the 
Madrasah-ı Rahimıyyah laid emphasis onHadith, the Farangi Mahal concen- 
trated on Jurisprudence, Khairabad chose philosophy and gave ıt a weightage 
ın ıts syllabus A development which seriously hampered originality ın both 
juristic and philosophic thinking was the involvement of “Ulama” in an endless 
effortto prepare commentaries, annotations and abridgements of standard 
classics and then commentaries on these commentaries The result was 
obvious Thethought of the author got shrouded in endless discourses and 
verbaldisputations Instead of picking up from the point where classical 
writer had reached and proceeding further, they traced back their steps and 
remained satisfied with commentaries and summaries of earlier works Mawlana 
Manazir Ahsan Gilani has referred to a teacher of the Farangi Mahal school 
who taughtMir Zahid with thirty commentaries on it kept before hım ” 


Instructional Pattern 


Though methods of instruction were largely determined by the per- 
sonal preferences of a teacher — some would read the text themselves and 
explain it, others would ask the students to read it first and would then explain 
ıt, some would start with semantics and end with content, others would 
proceed the other way”? — but at every stage the students were involved in 
asking and answering questions and teaching was considered a joint venture 
of the teacher and the students. There were certain methods which were 
followed in general — conversation, dialogue, revision and repetition were the 
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standard techniques of instruction The purpose of debates was to expose a 
scholar to criticism and scrutiny and make the knowledge acquired by him a 
part of his self. Sometimes the teacher asked some outstanding student to 
lecture to his fellow students in his presence. 


In bigger institutions the monitorial system was followed Inthe 
Madrasah of Shah Fakhr al-Din at Delhi the practice was that he himself 
taught adith to higher classes of students and these students ın turn taught 
to lower classes 


Shah Waliy-Allâh believed that ıt was more important to initiate a 
scholar into the methodology, technique and spirit of an author through 
intensive instruction of a portion of the book than to teach him page by page 
andlineby line This encouraged the spirit of independent interpretation in 
student Shàh Waliy-Allàh had himself reached a stage where he selected half 
adozen brilliant scholars and concentrated on their intensive education and 
training The rest of the scholars of Madrasah-ı Rahimiyyah were looked after 
by other teachers 


There was no formal examination or test for students but the teachers 
were continuously involved in watching the progress of a student in debates, 
discussions, taking down of notes, presence in the class etc 


While the Qur’an could be committed to memory either at the lower 
or the higher level of education, some scholars, due to their excessive interest 
in some work or due to years of instruction in that particular subject, 
committed other books also to memory We come across persons who had 
committedtafsirs of the Qur'an, like theKashshaf,? to memory A class of 
‘‘huffaz of ahadith’’ had also sprung up Eminentsaints or scholars created 
circles of Hadith studies round them For aMuhaddith it was considered 
essential to remember by heart twenty thousandAhadith 8! Shaykh Nizam al- 
Din Awliya’ committed theMasharig al-Anwar to memory 9? Mawlana ‘Abd 
al-Malik ‘Abbasi remembered the Sahihof Bukhari by heart and could give 
Instruction to his pupils without looking at the book 3 Baba Dawud was a 
hâfız of Mishkat al-Maşâbih.* Mawlana Husam al-Din Multani remem- 
Бегей theHıdâyah by heart. 


Instruction up toa level was imparted in Persian, but higher education 
wasin Arabic Only during the time of Akbar education in Arabic was 
discouraged but he did not succeed in changing the character of education or 
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undermining the importance of the Arabic language Apart from works on 
Qur’ anic exegesis, Hadith andFigh, 1mportant works on medicine, math- 
ematics, logic, philosophy etc were in Arabic and no scholar without good 
knowledge of Arabic could have access to the intellectual treasures of 
the Muslim world Communication with the Indian people led to the growth 
of the Urdu language which represents a mixture of linguistic traditions 
Contact with the outside world and requirements of the state led to the study 
of foreign languages, particularly at the higher level — Turkish, English, 
Portuguese, etc Akbar's noble ‘Abd al-Rahim Khân-ı Khanan knew many 
languages of Europe 


Ideals of education made teacher-taught relationship sacrosanct 
Teachers acted as models for their pupils and their habits and life-style 
consciously or unconsciously moulded the character and habits of the 
students Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya' stopped learning from a teacher 
who had a materialistic temperament as he was afraid lest the teacher's 
character influenced his attitudes also Since no fee was charged by the 
teachers, no mundane consideration ever influenced their relationship with 
students Rich and well placed people sometimes engaged teachers for 
private tuition of their sons Mawlâna Hasan Saghani, the compiler of 
Mashariq al-Anwar, was engaged by the governor of Kol and was paid one 
hundredtankahs * To attract students towards education and also to relieve 
them of financial worries during the period of their education, stipends and 
scholarships were provided Awrangzib sent orders to the governors of 
provinces to give pecuniary help to students of all levels from the Mizàn to 
the Kashshaf 


Objective of Education 


While the ideal of Islamic education in the medieval period was to help 
the development of personality, to 1mbue it with moral and spiritual values 
rested in deep faith in God, the scholars often reviewed the syllabus from this 
angle but individual approaches and objectives were determined by variety of 
factors family background, social status, environmental conditions, etc 
Traditions of the Prophet exhorting people to acquire knowledge even if ıt be 
ın China were often cited, and the “Ulamâ' were called EL | 
‘Lamps of the Community.'* Rumi’s verse that ‘if knowledge 1s used for 
mundane purposes it becomes a poisonous snake, but if ıt ıs used for 
purification of the inner self? ıt becomes acompanion in life,’ was often cited 
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One very serious concern of parents was to get their children instructed about 
basic principles of the faith and details of religious practices Books likeMala 
Budd Minh, Miftah al-Salat, etc served this purpose To make such 
knowledge easily assimilatable, the medium of poetry was also used and 
books likeTuhfat al-Nasá ih, Mâ-Mugimân, Najat al-Muslimin, etc were 
compiled © 


Shaykh ‘Ali Hujwiri wrote in the 1 1th century 


Knowledge is immense and life 1s short, therefore, ıt is not 
obligatory to learn all the sciences, such as Astronomy and 
Medicine, and Arithmetic etc , but only so much of each as bears 
upon the religious law.% 


He emphasized that ‘the object of human knowledge should be to know God 
and His Commandments ' He wascritical of people who used their knowledge 
as a ‘means of winning power and honour and wealth * But this approach did 
not influence people ın general There were people who acquired knowledge 
ın order to attain distinction in society, some considered it a means to obtain 
agovernment job, there were others, though few in number, who acquired 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge Shaykh 'Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith of 
Delhi thus reports a conversation of students during the time of Akbar: 


Once the students were having a conversation among themselves 
and were asking each other about the aim and object of their 
studies Some of them pretended and insincerely asserted that 
they were pursuing their studies to get an insight into divine 
mysteries, while others were truthful and straightforward and said 
that the object of their pursuing knowledge was to have some 
worldly gain ın the future When they asked me about my opinion, 
Isaid that my purpose in pursuing knowledge was to acquaint 
myself with the views of men of erudition and wisdom of the past 
and to know their method of solving intellectual difficulties and 
realizing the realities ?! 


In the end it may be stated that Muslim scholarship of medieval India 
fairly successfully guarded against dilution of the Islamic base of personality, 
but failed to evolve Islamic schools of thought in various fields of knowledge 
The 'Ulamâ' remained more concerned about contributions of their prede- 
cessors than improving upon them by introducing a principle of movement in 
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the structure of thought Shah Waliy-Allah of Delhi alone gave an Islamic 
perspective of sociology which 1s rooted in Islamic tradition, yet absolutely 
fresh in perception and interpretation HisHujJat-Allah al-Balighah сап 
provide an Islamic base for further study of new developments in the realm 
of social thought Significantly enough he calls himself * “Imam of the scientific 
age ”” 
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GOETHE, ISLAM AND THE WESTERN BIAS 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
GOETHE AND THE ARAB WORLD * 


S VAHIDUDDIN 


GOETHE’S name evokes among the Muslim intellectuals a very sympa- 
thetic response The great Muslim poet of the subcontinent Mohammad 
Iqbal was greatly influenced by him and his beautiful Persian collection 
of poems called the Payâm-ı Mashrıg ıs presented as a response to the 
German poet’s West-Ostlicher Divan It 15 worthwhile to highlight some 
curious features of this East-West encounter While Goethe was ın- 
spired by the lyrical genius of Hafiz’s immortal love poetry and his 
Dıosynıan pathos, Iqbal distanced himself from the ecstatic effusion of 
the Iranian bard and warned Muslims to be on guard against the perni- 
cious influence of his poetry It 1s no secret that from the beginning 
there has been a lively debate about the real intention of Hafiz and the 
critics were divided as much in the past as now in its understanding 
Do his verses sing only of profane passion and pleasures or are they 
imbued with a mystic pathos and a transcendental vision? The charm 
of Hafiz’s poetry lies in its ability to move between two worlds, the 
human and the divine, with equal ease and the reader does not really 
know where he stands at a given moment Friedrich Ruekert’s obser- 
vation in this regard is hardly to be excelled To quote “When Hafiz 
speaks of the super-sensible, ıt seems he 1s speaking really of the 
sensible and when he speaks of the sensible, it seems what he means is 
the super-sensible " In other words, the sensible and the super-sen- 
sible are so closely intertwined in his poetry that we can take one for 
the other 


Dr Momsen's work is not confined to the Arab world in its par- 
ticularity but with Islam as a universal phenomenon It should be stated 
at the outset without mincing words that her careful study has evoked 
in us mixed feeling While her knowledge of Persian and Arabic 
poetry ıs highly creditable and her knowledge of Goethe по less, her 
understanding of crucial Islamic perceptions moves into the traditional 
framework of Western scholarship She has convincingly shown how 
the great German poet had felt affinity with the Prophet and with Islam 


* Katharina Momsen, Goethe und Die Arabische Welt (Insel), Frankfurt, 1988 
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from the very beginning and how his poetic effusion embodied in the 
Divan gave a new direction to German literature Goethe’s was a time 
when prejudices against Islam ran high and Goethe’s approach to Islam 
and his appropriation of Islamic perceptions with unusual zest could 
not but change the whole atmosphere vis-h-vis Islam, and this helped 
the literary world to see Islam in a different light Momsen tries to 
mark the features which drew Goethe to Islam and is ofthe view that it 
is his belief in predestination (Vorsehung) which led Goethe to an 
enthusiastic appreciation of Islam She makes much of the fact that 
Goethe's enthusiasm for Islam coincided with the time when the poet 
was deeply involved with the study of Spinoza It seems difficult to 
see how this fact could have facilitated his liking for Islam It may not 
be out of place here to warn against a grave mistake to which one may 
easily succumb The Islamic idea of mashi'ah has nothing in common 
with Spinoza's idea of pre-determinism There is no place for a per- 
sonal God in Spinoza's system which is concerned only with the imper- 
sonal necessity of causal determinism God in Islam, on the contrary, 
is projected with His beautiful names as a person 1n His manifest 
aspect, though unrestrained by any finite limitations In Spinoza a man 
is called upon to love God without expecting any response This is 
what amor intellectualis dei amounts to 


Now it is not difficult to see why the Jewish orthodoxy detected 
in his thought a serious deviation from the vision of the personal Gad 
as found in the Old Testament and excommunicated him as an.atheist 
Interestingly enough, the German romantic movement saw in him a God- 
intoxicated man by a superficial reading of his thought However there 
are strong mystical undercurrents in Spinoza, specially in the view that 
extension and thought are only two of the infinite attributes known to 
us There are also some features of his thought which he shares with 
negative theology But the view that God should be attributed exten- 
sion is something which orthodoxy, be it Muslim or Jewish, can hardly 
swallow Spinoza has not played any significant role in the develop- 
ment of German idealism except for his influence on Schelling Indeed 
the question is sometimes raised whether Goethe had understood 
Spinoza's thought in all its implications Goethe's ambivalent attitude 
to philosophy also cannot be left out of account In the very beginning 
of Faust philosophy finds mention with not a little irony 
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Not the least likeable feature of this scholarly study on the im- 
pact of Islam on Goethe is the way the poet is projected as in concur- 
rence with the Prophet of Islam The Qur'àn has nothing to do with 
poetic creation, and, rightly enough, It has constantly distanced itself 
from poets and poetry Hence, it does not make much sense to say that 
the great German poet consciously attempted to outstrip the revealed 
Book and aspired to be as productive as the Qur'an Hafiz and a host 
of Muslim poets have been inspired by the Qur'àn and no one, least of 
all Hafiz, would consider it anything short of impiety to think of his 
poetry as being on a par with the Book to which he owed his inspira- 
tion Hafiz, who bears the proud title of the bearer of the Qur'an in his 
breast confessed in no uncertain terms that whatever knowledge he had, 
he had drawn from the Qur'an He says “Ве it the cell of indigence or 
the loneliness of lightless nights, no sorrow will come near one while 
one engages oneself with the Qur'àn and the prayer " Hence nothing 
can be farther from truth than to bring Hafiz in support of the thesis of 
the superiority of poetry over prophethood Nevertheless Goethe's 
enthusiasm for Islam is well brought out in the statements which the 
writer quotes extensively They show the poet's unqualified apprecia- 
tion of the Qur’an which he could not withhold from expressing with- 
out any ambiguity “Often as we go through it," says Goethe, “it 
repels us, then attracts us by turn and ultimately leaves us in wonder 
and forces our amazement ” 


But the high point of Goethe’s enthusiasm is “The astonishing 
statement” that 1f he is suspected to'be a Muslim, he will not gainsay 
ıt No less surprising was the poet’ s wish “to celebrate the Night in 
which the Qur'an was revealed in full ” 


We should indeed be thankful to the writer for giving us little 
known facts of Goethe’s relation to Islam and yet we cannot but regret 
her attempt to play it down She finds much ambivalence in his atti- 
tude and in her support she cites Goethe’s one time reference to the 
Qur'an as authored by the Prophet It is possible that his enthusiasm 
for Islam did not develop into a commitment and was subject to his 
varying moods It must, however, be declared in no uncertain terms 
that neither can Goethe’s antipathy to the cross affect its decisive 
significance as a symbol of Christian piety nor can his ascription of the 
Qur’an as due to human agency can strip It of Its divine i inspiration in 
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the mind of the faithful The basic failure of the traditional Western 
scholar is his inability to understand what prophethood means in the 
context of Islam and not to be swayed by what it means in the tradition 
to which he has been exposed Prophethood in Islam 1s not a virtue 
which every man carries within himself It is a favour which God gratu- 
itously accords to whomsoever He wills Nor is it a faculty which one 
can develop by one's own efforts Seen 1n this context it is rather odd 
to hear that Goethe, aware though he was of his prophetic disposition, 
kept 1t as a well guarded secret which no one knew except Marianne, 
the Zuleika of his Divan When she addresses him as a prophet it can- 
not be assumed that she had in mind the prophethood in the Islamic 
sense Rather it is more likely that she entertained the familiar signifi- 
cance of the prophet as one who prophesises the future, or as an inter- 
preter of dreams as Joseph was It must be emphasized, nonetheless, that 
Joseph's ability to interpret dreams was not a necessary corollary to his 
prophethood but a side effect of his prophetic mission ° 


Another serious error to which Goethe and with him many a 
sympathiser of Islam easily succumbs is to invest the Prophet with the 
dubious distinction of being a hero The Prophet was first given promi- 
nence as a hero in Thomas Carlyle's famous book, Heroes and Hero 
Worship Goethe's poetic fantansy does not hesitate to include among 
his heroes mythic figures like Prometheus side by side with historical 
personalities like Napoleon Whilst Napoleon has played a dubious 
role in history and can utmost be called a National Hero, the Prophet's 
place in history remains unshaken by the ravages of time 


Western scholarship is distinguished for its acumen It has how- 
ever not always been able to strip itself of its long cultivated preju- 
dices and bias It has found in Islam a fertile field for the exercise of its 
critical potential Clearly Dr Momsen's painstaking study is sedulously 
concerned to save the poet on all counts It is not to be wondered at if 
Goethe’s enthusiasm for Islam was qualified But what is surprising is 
that no attempt is made to see how far his reservations hold good We 
are told that Islam is against excesses of all kinds and, as a result, the 
most laudable pre-Islamic virtue of excessive generosity has suffered 
And as this exuberant generosity found its fullest expression in the 
legendary pre-Islamic hero, Hâtım, Goethe assumed his name to show 
how he cherishes this virtue What Islam decries, however, is not the 
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generosity which Hatim embodied but dimless display of riches and 
pomp How else Hatim could have figured in Islamic literature and 
folklore with so much affection and wonder The generous are the 
friends of God, the Qur’an teaches, and the hoarders are condemned 
without any reservation Man is asked to seek shelter in God from the 
greed of his soul ' In order to know how Islam transferred pre-Islamic 
virtues and stripped them of the evil that lurked therein, we should go 
beyond the confines of Western scholarship The Japanese scholar 
Prof T Izutsu has studied this amazing phenomenon with great care 
He writes “Acts of generosity were held as a proof of genuine nobil- 
ity And the more extravagant and impulsive an act of generosity was, 
the more it tended to attract admiration For the pagan Arab, charity 
was not simply a natural manifestation of his feeling of tribal solidar- 
ity, for very often it extended beyond the members of his own tribe to 
strangers, who happened to be there Nor was it always dictated by 
the motive of benevolence and kindness A man who could make a 
royal display of his generosity was a true dandy of the desert Gener- 
osity in this sense was a master passion of the Arab И was not so 
much a virtue as a blind irresistible impulse that was deeply rooted in 
the Arab heart ”? 


Of all the so-called reservations with which Goethe's admira- 
tion of Islam was hedged, the most frivolous is the one against the 
prohibition of wine The prohibition of alcoholic drinks is not some- 
thing which is peculiar to Islam Many religious movements outside 
Islam, perhaps even within the parameters of Christianity, have consid- 
ered abstention necessary for spiritual purification and social welfare 
The great Swedish scholar and theologian Soderblum who cannot be 
considered as specially friendly to Islam or the Prophet is worth quot- 
ing here “The strong proof of the determination and action of 
Muhammed is his prohibition of the intoxicants No people were more 
subject to them than the Arabs and no poets have sung such ecstatic 
praise of wine as the Arabs Muhammed however perceived that wine 
was the enemy of a serious religion and that it would bring to nought 
good intention? 3 


Goethe was all praise for the pre-Islamic (Jahiliyah) poetry and 


thought, perhaps not without reasons, that with the emergence of 
Islam early primitive sponteneity was lost The moral dynamism of 
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Islam could not of course allow violence to moral values in the name of 
poetic license This is the price one has to pay to remain human In 
order to show that with the emergence of Islam the original Arab ethos 
with all its cherished values was destroyed Dr Momsen calls in sup- 
port Prof Grunebaum The learned orientalist was also of the view 
that the rise of Islam dealt a death blow to the poetic creativity of the 
Arabs We have seen earlier that Islam did not abolish old values but 
sublimated them with a new accent and quickened them with a new 
pathos The much maligned antagonism of Islam to poetry equally 
stands to scrutiny If there was one man who decried the poets for 
their fables and irresponsible fantasies it was the great Plato, who is 
seldom seriously brought in the controversy Islam has never been hos- 
tile to poetry as such No doubt the Qur'an considers poetry as unbe- 
coming the Prophet, and the reason is not far to seek Prof Grunebaum 
rightly says that it was not so much against poets as the liability to 
confusion with soothsayers that the Qur'an was taking precautions 

The direct reference to poets occurs in Surah XXVI It is not directed 
against poetry as such but against the poets as they presented them- 
selves in the immediate surrounding The poets are accused of not 
practising what they preach, but excepted "are the ones who do good 
and remember God of and vindicate themselves after being wronged ”* 
Every discerning reader of the Qur'an knows what significant role 
istithna’ (exception) plays in the varying context of the Book 


While considering the poets and prophets in:their ‘comparative 
role, it is difficult to understand the remarks which Goethe offers The 
function of the poet in his view is to give pleasure unrestricted by any 
purpose, the prophet works with a definite end and tries to convert 
people to his aims However both are inspired by God But how quali- 
tatively different their inspiration can be is seen from the pernicious 
influence that they exercised on the socio-moral fabric of their times 
Goethe was so enamoured of the Jahiliyyah poetry that he could fancy 
Arabs producing by themselves a higher form of culture and a purer 
form of language without the mediation of Islam and the Qur’an In 
fact, the Jâhılıyyah spirit as he understood it with its free display of 
passion without any moral restraint accorded with his own life and tem- 
perament The two souls which plagued Faust were no less at war in 
his own. It is above all the misunderstanding about Jahl and jahiliyyah 
that has warped many a scholarly study. It was the Hungarian scholar 
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Ignaz Goldziher who first cleared the confusion by pointing out that 
Jahl in this context ıs not opposed to knowledge (т) but to film 
(self-control) Prof Izutsu maintains that Jahiliyyah has nothing to 
do with ignorance but the keenest sense of tribal honour, the unyield- 
ing spirit of rivalry and arrogance and all the rude and rough practices 
coming from an extremely passionate temper In short, jahiliyyah was 
not ignorance in any intellectual understanding but “a temper and a 
demeanour which Islam had to fight against ” It is not something 
which has gone for good but something which can crop up in any age 
and community, among believers as among non-believers. 


It is now time to consider the charge that is made in the name of 
Goethe, to which our scholar fully subscribes, that in the Islamic per- 
spective women do not fare well. Fortunately, our author has learnt 
from Prof Schimmel that contrary to the Christian version of the fall 
which makes women solely responsible for it, Islam makes both equally 
culpable, and they as a result seek forgiveness together All mankind is 
created from the single soul, declares the Qur'an 5 What can be more 
clear than the assurance “I waste not the labours of any that labours 
among you, be you male or female, the one of you is as the other ”7 


Goethe knew that the Qur’anic description of heaven and hell 
are conditioned by the intellectual and cultural levels of the contempo- 
rary audience and has to be qualified by what the Qur’an explicitly 
says, “No soul knows what comfort is laid for them in secret, a recom- 
pense for that they were doing ” Again, it is to non-Western scholar- 
ship that we have to take recourse to find a balanced and judicious 
account of the place of women in Islam The Japanese scholar Dr 
Sachita Murata's comprehensive study of the gender relations in Islam? 
serves as an eye-opener Western scholarship has not much advanced 
from the days when Islam was accused of denying a soul to women 
Dr Murata justly remarks “If only people can put aside their preju- 
dices for a while and deal with gender relations on a supramundane 
level can they begin to grasp the principles that infuse a world-view 
such as the Chinese or Islamic ”!° If we care to consider the place of 
Islam not only from a juristic and legislative plane, but extend our as- 
sessment to include mystical and literary perceptions, we will enter into 
quite a different climate The Prophetic tradition that three things of 
the world were made lovable to him, woman, perfume and ritual prayer, 
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stimulated the Sufis and gave them muchto ponder upon While Rumi 
spoke of woman as the radiance of God, Ibn ‘Arabi thought that God’s 
disclosure was nowhere more transparent thanin woman But the built- 
in prejudices against Islam persist nowhere with so much obstinacy as 
with regard to women and, as a consequence, the period of Jahiliyyah, 
when the news of the birth of the female child was far from welcome, is 
hailed as a period when women enjoyed most freedom, the period when 
women were looked upon as objects of sensuality and romance We do 
not in any way grudge the writer for celebrating Goethe as a pleader 
for women who are pre-eminent as central figures in his great works 
But, sadly enough, Goethe is to be reckoned among the poets, who did 
not practise what they preached The poet was not capable of lasting 
attachments and fidelity ın love had no meaning for him Bettina was 
the girl who was most passionately devoted to him, and by writing a 
highly controversial book, Goethe s Cerrespendence-with a-Chrld;"-she 
alienated her own brother The poet brought much anguish to the women 
he was supposed to love and who loved him in return His crass ındif- 
ference to the passionate love of Bettina led Rilke, perhaps a more 
sensitive soul, to see in this sorry episode the limits of Goethe's great- 
ness No wonder if he appeared to some as ‘loveless’ (Jieblos) 


Our unsavoury comments on the vagaries of Goethe's life are 
not by any means intended to cast aspersions on his person but only to 
call attention to his gross misunderstanding about the place of women 
inIslam Who can deny the inspiration that the poet's genius received 
through his romantic encounters without which indeed we could not 
have received such precious pieces of world literature as Werther born 
of his youthful passion, the West-ostlicher Divan of his mature years, 
and lastly, the superb expression of his lyrical genius which the world 
knows as Marienbader Elegie, which owes its origin to the shattering 
experience of his fascination for a teenage girl in the evening of his 
life In the end, we need to gratefully acknowledge the poet’s positive 
response to the Islamic East, readily ignoring the limitations to which 
every mortal is subject 


The difference iñ Momsen’s understanding of Goethe’s attitude 
to Christianity and Islam 1s very revealing While she minces no words 
in describing her reservations with regard to Islam, the poet's seem- 
ingly stronger exception to some features of the historical Christianity 
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are passed in silence or explained away Goethe’s position on Chris- 
tian beliefs is free from the ambiguity which the writer finds in his rela- 
tion to Islam In his conversation with Eckermann he observed that in 
things religious he always hated hypocrisy and spoke out what he 
thought Не said “I believed in God and Nature and in the victory of 
the noble over the wicked but that was not enough for the pious souls 

I was also required to believe that three is one and one is three ” 


Now in the end Momsen does not withhold her own critique of 
Islam What ails Islam, according to her, is the fact that it has not been 
exposed to any rationalist attack as was Christianity through thinkers 
like Marx, Nietzsche and others Nor did ít experience any reform 
movement or develop a critique as that of Kant or Fichte One easily 
forgets that what we boast of as Western Science was not born ina 
vacuum and the Renaissance which augered the modern way of think- 
ing owes not a little to Muslims and their inductive approach The 
critique of rationality which Kant promoted and the re-assessment of 
the notion of causality which was undertaken by Hume and Kant, was, 
we find, foreshadowed by Ghazali It ıs no less striking to see that the 
idea of the contingency of the laws of nature with which the name of 
Leibnitz ıs associated figures in the Muslim theological thinking And 
the way Ibn Khaldiin (d 1406) subjected the historical process to a 
sociological evaluation is something which the West took a long time 
to take into account 


In conclusion, we ungrudgingly recognize Dr Momsen's con- 
tribution to a better understanding of Goethe’s relation to Islam by 
bringing to light hitherto unknown aspects of his perceptions No doubt, 
it is a great tribute to the poet’s genius that in spite of the paucity of 
knowledge at his time and in defiance of a prevalent hostility, he could 
respond positively and creatively to a religion which his contemporar- 
ies did not We only regret that ın the end she has not been able to rise 
above the stereotypes which orientalism harboured in the centuries gone 
by and which are as much alive today as before 
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SHAH WALIY-ALLAH DIHLAVI 
AN ANALYSIS OF HIS THEOLOGY 


ABDUR RASHID BHAT 


THEOLOGY orkalâm, that has a long history in the classical writings of Islam,' 
found a special response 1n Shah Waliy-Allah's (1703 - 1762) thought 
Having a profound insight into the Qur'an and theSunnah he was little satisfied 
with the existing literature on the subject He reinterpreted the subject and 
formulated his comprehensive system of theology Hisisareformative 
theology? as it represents his reformative mode and approach The present 
article attempts at the analysis of theology, an outstanding trend 1n Shah 
Waliy-Allah’s religious thought It will deal with some issues of special 
concern in the light of his famous works ? 


In the first instance Shah Waliy-Allah’s theology will be discussed and 
the focus will be on his description of the concept and attributes of God 
Related themes like the position of man in the universe, his freedom and 
sa ‘adah (happiness) will also be treated ın the discussion 


Waliy-Allah conceives God through both the angles of humanism and 
transcendentalism Earlier the Mu‘tazilites had been swayed by ‘‘rational- 
ism’’ and the Ash ‘arites by ‘‘literalism’’ in their approach to God To Shah 
Waliy-Allâh their interpretations do not sound balanced and moderate and he 
thus reconstructs his own mode His paradigm epitomizes reformative axioms 
and principles in it 


In his conception of God Waliy-Allah largely deals with the principle 
of innate God-consciousness in man and animals * He defines ıt through a 
propositton of cause and effect 5 He says that God, the Creator, has endowed 
both human beings and animals with innate knowledge of the divine Self and 
the universals of life Attitudes, actions and movements of these creatures 
are caused by this innate consciousness, 1.e ma ‘rifat al-fitrah. God acts as 
the Agent of knowledge ın His creatures and it ıs because of this fact, observes 
Walıy-Allâh, that an animal becomes apprehensive of danger when he hears 
an unusual sound $ Through this knowledge or consciousness he distinguishes 
himself from the other species, friends and enemies. According to Waliy- 
Allah this innate consciousness 1s, however, atasuperiorlevelin тап An 
animal’s consciousness, no doubt, provides the recognition of male, female, 
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friend and foe yet this knowledge is of arudimentary level ? In the case of man 
ıt grows and extends towards wider and higher levels ° Apart from shaping his 
personality man can develop his society and civilization through this con- 
sciousness He can even approach the other realm of being — 'âlam-ı 
malaküt — through ıt On the basis of this consciousness he searches for 
more detailed knowledge and discovers the reality of the whole universe ? 


When man saw in himself and in the universe an orderly plan and 
guessed about the arrangement just as he guessed about planets, 
he came to know by his nature that this existing regular order must 
have acause outside this world This much of knowledge 1s, 
however, established and proved as fixed into the nature of all 
men This is why, you see people in the East and the West 
acknowledging its establishment, differing only in its particulariza- 
tion according to the extent to which they comprehended the 
order '° 


Shàh Waliy-Allàh also makes a mention of the perversion of this 
innate consciousness brought about by some groups' misunderstanding about 
God Theirerror, observes Waliy-Allah, 1s that they either assign ultimate 
causation to matter or attribute its agency to heavenly bodies or souls of by- 
gone sages and thus rule outthe existence of the Higher Being. п Waliy-Allah 
views them as ignorant men who remain so till their death, unless they get an 
opportunity to return back to their innate conscience ('24/-: salim) and God 
comes to their rescue (‘ınāyat-ı Rahmani) Those who are inclined to follow 
this **God-consciousness"' find directions and are aided in their activities of 
life '? According to Waliy-Allâh, the consciousness develops on right lines in 
the ordinary minds provided it ıs not mingled with anthropomorphic concepts 
Itis kept free from all conceptual determinations and limitations conceived by 
the mind Ittakes, in the ordinary mind, the form of an implicit awareness and 
abstract attitude relating to God without a definite conception of his nature." 
Such minds possess only practical reason (al-“aql al-ma'âshi) and are 
capable of merely pragmatical knowledge '* Shah Waliy-Allah holds that the 
ordinary mind, when it develops according to its true nature, advances 
towards the higher stages Knowledge of God can be also experienced when 
physical impediments are removed (1 e inAkhirah) In both the cases the 
previous knowledge or consciousness about God will not cause confusion in 
the realization of God "* 
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Hence innate God-consciousness, when developed on right and sound 
lines, becomes the source ofsa ‘adah (happiness), adoration and admiration 
of God, observes Walty-Allàh. The mind evolves a state of tadhallul— 
supplication, gratitude and humility — towards God ! This state is manifested 
in the form of “ibadah (worship) and gradually transforms into the stages of 
irtifagat (means of approach to God and of development of higher con- 
sciousness) wherebrrr (natural good) 1s realized within theShari'ah "7 


Attributes of God 


Like the Ash ‘arites, Shah Walty-Allah believes in the Attributes of 
God !š His approach to them, however, reveals some differences with them 
By his extensive use of the descriptive method Shah Waliy-Allah reveals the 
reformative and reconciliatory character of his theology 


According to Waliy-Allah, God is a Reality which man needs to 
approach andrealıze properly The approach is possible from two sides One 
ıs from the ordinary reason (al- ‘aql al-ma ‘ashi) and the other from the source 
side (mabda’) or the higher reason 9 The first kind, observes Waliy-Allah, 
1s related to the objective method of description Here Power, Knowledge, 
Mercy etc of God are understood as one's personal experience and response 
tothe world Attributes are termed as names (asma’) by Shah Waliy-Allâh 
which become an aid to attain knowledge of God and to offer Him worship 
('ibádah) ? Waliy-Allah makes mention of some principles through which 
the Attributes canbe understood in humanlanguage Heenumerates four such 
principles for describing the Attributes of God These emphasize the 
eradication of taints of anthropomorphism, use of expressions and exaltation 
of God's Power (Qudrah) 2! Shah Waliy-Allah cites the examples of man's 
looking atthe creatures of the world and calling GodMusawwir (Artist), at 
God'sblessing the weak with health and subsistence to call HimRabb, Razzaq 
(Sustainer) Such observation and experience make man evolve other names, 
dignified and higher, hkeMalik(King), Quddus (Holy),Ahad (Single),A ‘la 
(High), Kabir (Great), Hayy (Living).” These names are also calledal- 
Asma’ al-Husna (Beautiful and Exalted Names), practical wisdom (al- 
hikmat al-bülighah)? constituting the necessary cause (“ıllah) of their 
manifestation 


Can he (the scholar of religion) deny the far reaching wisdom 
which, if neglected will lead to 1gnorance and folly in each and 
every action? 
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The second approach, isnasamic (intuitive) ortawgifi taught on the 
authority of Traditions 25 It is, says Shah Waliy-Allah, from the source side 
(mabdâ') and ıs termed as higher reason. Unlike the ordinary reason (al- ‘aql 
al-ma ‘ashi), the higher reason 1stafsili (extensive) consciousness of God ?5 
A person who does not possess high reason but possesses ordinary reason 
musi view the Attributes from the aspect of their manifestation in the world and 
not from the source side Toacommon mind it is convenient as well as natural 
to develop awareness about God and about the characteristics of His work 
or His Attributes through viewing the signs and effects that are manifested in 
the world ?' The higher reason ıs not extensively described there by Shah 
Waliy-Allah yet by ıt he means the deeper and the effective comprehension 
and consciousness of God through visionary patterns and the Prophetic 
teachings When man progresses and gains nearness to God he is endowed 
with the higher reason with which a higher conception of God's Attributes 
becomes possible 2° Waliy-Allah’s terming this method asnasamic ortawgifi 
connotes the revelatory (kashfi) nature of the approach and is characteristic 
of firm faith ın God and His Attributes leading to *ibadah andsa ‘adah ?? In 
his response to the controversy on the interpretation of God’s Attributes, 
Waliy-Allâh explains some of the Attributes to reconcile the divergent 
positions He holds that the approach to God through defining His Attributes 
1s not a misconstruction as due care has been taken in the traditional practice 
to define Attributes through beautiful names 3! He interpretsQudrah (power), 
Hayat (Life),Samd‘ (Hearing), Kalam (Speech),Jradah (Will), etc and 
explains that what we realize about them are their effects only As these effects 
in their appearance display the same qualities as mentioned above, hence we, 
says Waliy-Allah, assign these qualities to God as well However, there 1s a 
difference in the nature of meaning that we have ın our mind and as they 
actually are ın God's Essence Inthe universe there are signs showing that 
God ıs not deficient in comprehending athing that we comprehend through the 
sense of hearing This means that He hears but ıt does not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that He has earstoo God 1s Kind but, His Kindness does 
notcome from tender heart Inthe same way, Shah Waliy-Allâh differentiates 
the divine Attributes of Irádah (Will) and Qudrah (Power) from those of 
man These manifest in two stages — the Will and the execution of the Will 3 
In the case of Kalam (Speech), Waliy-Allah mentions that the purpose and the 
effect of speech is to create an idea or understanding of the idea in the mind 
of the person addressedto The manifestation of this kind of speech 1s made 
ın the form of revelation * Thus on the basis of the observation of this 
manifestation one can claim that God possesses the Attribute of Speech 
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What theologians term asal-Kalam al-Nafsi 1s regarded by Waliy-Allah as 
an ambiguous statement * 


In his description ofthe Attributes Waliy-Allah also discusses the issue 
of God's determinism (taqdir) and man’s will in a broader perspective. 
Unlike the early theologians his approach 1s moderate and discourages the 
misconstructions on the subject He views God's determinism through 
Attributes of Qudrah (Power) andIrádah (Will) He explains it through both 
ordinary reason and the hıgher reason Incase of the former itis realized when 
acommon man experiences frustration in events and happenings contrary to 
his wishes and endeavours Itis one of the innate ideas in the minds of ordinary 
people that places the ultimate management of affairs in the hands of an 
unseen power (ghayb) that inspires them to act with its directives.” The 
men of higher reason, on the other hand, apprehend the unity of the whole 
universe which 1s governed by one universal scheme (al-tadbir al- 
wahdani) determined by God's eternal Will and Power Things cannot occur 
at slightest variance with ıt What ıs pre-ordained must take place, and what 
ıs not cannot occur at all °” Waliy-Allâh elaborates this second category of the 
understanding of determinism by tadbir-i wahdaniandsunnat-Allah. He 
observes that whatever comes into existence is incumbent and essential. 
Under the universal scheme and order ıt ıs not possible for those things which 
are not essential and incumbent to come into existence This 1s realized 
throughsunnat-Alláh (regulations of God) that ıs manifested in potentiality 
(tstt‘dad) of things Things follow the universal scheme in accordance with 
their capability and capacity for ıt 8 Man's faculties even work within this 
tadbir (scheme) His self is constituted of both the powers of bahimiyyah 
(animal tendencies) andmalakiyyah(angelic tendencies) to use according 
to the Trust (amânah)  Waliy-Allah views thatisti'dád ıs on the part of 
God and man's use (tasarruf) is dependent upon ıt He holds that the Trust 
1s not given or received until there 1s potentiality ın the recipient (man) for 
taking ıt Freedom of man lies in the use of his powers either ın a balanced 
(adil) or unbalanced (zalım) ways * Amanah or Trust ıs meant to obtain the 
eternal sa ‘ãdah Waliy-Allah, thus, formulates that determinism ıs the 
working of the higher order (al-nızâm al-fawgâni) which ıs absolute and 
eternal *! Man's freedom is in the lower order of the universe occurring in the 
situation of his phenomenal environment. 


Waliy-Allah’s theology notices both the ordinary and the higher 
understanding of God The ordinary apprehension emanates from innate 
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God-consciousness ın man, regulated byal- ‘aql al-ma ‘Gshi that disciplines 
and civilizes it humanistically and advances gradually towards the higher 
reason — a revelatory method The revelatory method is a deeper realization 
of God and ıs the result of man’s special 'ibádah as well as what Waliy-Allàh 
calls ‘indyat-1 Rahmüni Attributes of God, unlike ће Mu'tazilah and the 
Falâsıfah, are viewed by Waliy-Allah as a means to approach God — His 
Essence,Tawhid, Tadbir, Qudrah,etc —atahumanlevel The Attributes 
do not distort God's Essence or Tawhid as they are al-Asma’ al-Husna 
(Beautiful and Exalted names) devoid of anthropomorphism Waliy-Allah’s 
theology depreciates the early theologians’ axioms of overrationalsim, literal- 
ism and materialism and replaces them with those of fair transcendentalism and 
justhumanism His1s the comprehensive and reformative theology that aims at 
the true realization of “ibadah to attain the eternalsa'ádah 


NOTES 


(1) Thıs refers to the writings of the scholars of the medieval period like Abu 
Ishaq Isfara’ini (da H 418), Ibn Hazm (994-1064 c E), ‘Abd al-Kartm 
Shahrastani (1076-1153c E ), Fakhr al-Din Râzi (1149-1209c E ) and Ibn 
al-Qayyim (1292-1350с E ) 

(2) Reformative is in the sense of reshaping and reinterpreting and equivalent 
to what Arabic words ıslah and taydid connote Cf John O Voll, 
“Renewal and Reform in Islamic History * Tajdid and Isláh," ın Voices 
of Resurgent Islam, ed John L. Esposito (Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1983) 


(3) Famous works on the subject of theology are al-Budür al-Bazighah, 
Huyyat-Allah al-Balighah, al-Khayr al-Kathir and Tafhimat-ı Ilahıyyah 


(4) Shah Waliy-Allah,al-Budur al-Bâzıghah, Urdu trans Dr Qadı Mujıbal- 
Rahman (Islamabad, n d ), p 239 


(5) Ibid ,p 240 
(6) Ibid 

(7) Ibid, p 241 
(8 Ibid, p 242 
(9) Ibid , p 243 
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Ibid ‚рр 243-244 
Ibid , p 245 


Ibid ‚р 246, and Shah Waliy-Allah,Hujjat-Allah al-Balighah(Maktabah 
Thanavi, Deoband, U P , 1986), pp 81-82 


Al-Budur al-Bâzıghah, р 250 


Ibid , p 251 

Ibid , pp 247-248 

Ibid ,pp 300-301 
Shah Waliy-Allâh, Hujjat-Allah al-Balighah (Islamabad, n d ), pp 177- 


178 


The Mu'tazilites do not believe that the Attributes of God are additional 
to His Essence 


Shah Waliy-Allah, al-Budur al-Bazighah, р 255 
Ibid , pp 256, 359 

Ibid, p 221 

Al-Qur’an, passim 

Al-Budur al-Bazighah, p 263 

Ibid ,pp 263-264 


Ibid ‚р 255 and Shah Waliy-Allah,Huyat-Allah al-Balighah (Deoband, 
1956), pp 165-166 


Al-Budur al-Bazighah pp 287-288 

Ibid , pp 257-258 

This refers to Waliy-Allah’s theology as dealt inal-Budur al-Bazighah 
and Huyat-Allah al-Balighah The theme ıs, however, treated in a 


detailed manner in his Sufism See the present author's forthcoming Safi 
Thought of Shah Waliy-Allah Dihlavi 
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Al-Budur al-Bazighah, p. 151. 

Huyat-Allah al-Balighah (Islamabad), pp 133-136 

Ibid ,pp 163-165 

[bid ‚р 163 and Shah Waliy-Allâh,a/-Budür al-Bazighah, pp 266-267 
Shah Waliy-Allâh, Hujjat-Allah al-Balighah, p. 167 In his al-Khayr 
al-Kathir, Shah Waliy-Alláh describes Will as God's desire to effect unity 
ın the world order (nizam) which emanated before the Will itself. And 
that is because there ought to be variation between successive modes of 
existence Production of new manifestation is tts constant feature 
(Khazanah 2) 

Forms of revelation according to Waliy-Allah areru уа, ilga’ , transmis- 
sion of meaningful words to the recipient (Prophet), directly or through the 
messenger (Jıbra'ıl) See al-Budur al Bazighah, p. 269 

This refers to al-Ash ‘art who holds that God's.Speech 1s Kalam-ı Nafsi 
— the inner self speech — and Waliy-Allâh's position is not to affect the 
ends and results of His Speech See al-Budur al-Bâzıghah, p 270 
Ibid , p 283 

Ibid , p 67 


Ibid , pp 64-65 and Shah Waliy-Allah, Hujjat-Allah al-Balighah, pp 
64-65 


Ibid ‚р 66 Cf Shah Waliy-Allah, Sata‘at,tr M S Hashim, pp 176- 
177 


He also calls 1t *alàm-: amr and ‘alam-1 mujarrad, vide al-Budur, pp 
64 and 65. 


Huyat-Allah al-Balighah, p 25 


THE SOCIAL METAMORPHOSIS OF 
(ALMAJIRANCI INTO) BEGGING 
PHENOMENON IN KANO STATE 
OF NIGERIA AND ITS SOLUTION 


SULAIMAN MUHAMMAD JAMI'U 


SEVERAL factors always combine together to determine the cause of 
social maladies in any given society, and Nigeria 1s a typical example as 
Kano State 1s not an exception. Almajıranci 1s a system as observed ın 
some quarters from which some peculiar types of social maladies re- 
sulted through the social changes of the Hausa/Islamic culture of 
Hausaland.' As expected many steps have been taken to eradicate those 
perceived social evils resulting, or envisaged to be resulting, from the 
system 


This paper therefore focuses attention on analyzing the system 
of Almajiranci in Kano State, which later turned into an act of beg- 
ging mostly practised by Muslim children between the age of 6 and 12. 


Further, a critical analysis of the Almajırancı system ın this pa- 
per will show its advantages and disadvantages in the ever increasing 
social changes and developments in the Nigerian society Effort is also 
made to appraise all the efforts made by the Government of Kano State 
to tackle the problem To what extent has the role played by the Gov- 
ernment met with success 1s another area of concern in this paper. 


Introduction 


Linguistically? Almajırancı or Almajirci 1s an abstract noun form 
of Almayiri (adj.) ın Hausa language, singular form of Almajiraı (plu- 
ral) Almajiri ıs a corruption of the Arabic al-Muhd@yjrr, literally mean- 
ing migrants. Technically, however, in the Hausaland, the word Almajirt 
is applied to all categories of needy people who leave for other towns 
oriurban areas ın search of knowledge and means of livelihood. It 
follows therefore that Almajircı ıs the actions performed by the 
Almajirai which include migration to a ‘foreign’ place in search of 
schooling and begging, in many cases, for their livelihood. 
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There are two periods of migrations by the Almayzraz, the ‘Cirant’ 
and ‘Kadar Raba’ The first one “Стат!” is the long term migration 
(eating up the dry season) during the most difficult period of the year, 
that is after the harvesting of the guinea corn ın October when there 15 
little to do on the farm with the produce stored away This extends to 
the first rains 1n May, when people have to go back home to prepare for 
the planting season 


The second period ‘Kadar Raba’ (Removal of the Dew) is the 
short rainy season migration which takes place between the harvests of 
millet in August and that of guinea corn in October This 1s a period 
when there is practically no work on the farm People therefore prefer 
to spend the period for other religious obligations, e g searching for 
knowledge The period of migration as shown above can therefore be 
safely termed as “the school session.” 


The Qur’anic School 


The composition of Almajıraı ın the act of Almajırcı 15 of three 
categories. the primary school stage when children are known as ‘Kotso’ 
ın the Qur’anic school terminology, the post-primary school adoles- 
cent state, the “Tıttıbırı,” and the post-secondary stage known as 
‘Gardi ’ All these categories of boys and girls who are from different 
families put themselves in the custody of a person who is considered 
learned enough ın Qur'ànic studies and ıs believed to be responsible 
enough to be entrusted with children When they reach their goal they 
place themselves under the patronage of fellow mallams or any Muslim 
philanthropist who will accommodate them However, their hosts do 
not naturally take feeding or maintenance responsibilities 


Daily Programmes 


The students of the Qur'ànic school popularly known a Almayıraı 
undergo two major programmes 1n their lives Qur'ànic studies inter- 
spersed with a profession as means of subsistence Learning the Qur'an 
includes 115 recitation and'copying it ın parts or whole. The students 
also learn how to say their daily prayers, how to perform other require- 
ments of their religion, as also good behaviour, endurance, etc Ad- 
vanced students of the rank above the “Сага” go further into different 
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Islamic disciplines including theology, Prophetic traditions (Hadith), 
Qur'ánic commentary (Tafsir), literature (Adab), Arabic language, etc * 


The learning procedure normally takes about fourteen hours a 
day as tentatively arranged below in three sessions since exact timings 
vary from one mallam to another 


Morning session 5 00a m. to 11 00am 
Evening " 3.00pm to 7 00p m 
Night Š 8.00p m to 11 00p m 


Besides the normal curriculum of the Qur’anic studies there are 
other extra-curricular activities which are meant for the maintenance 
of the students and the mallams alike These include house-to-house 
or street begging (bara), learning of a trade and handicraft which, among 
other things, includes sewing multi-coloured caps, sewing buttons on 
garments, dyeing cloth, in the traditional styles, carrying packages for 
shoppers around the markets, paring of nails etc The periods allo- 
cated for these activities are š 


Morning/afternoon break 11 00a m -3 00pm 
Night break 7.00p m - 800p m 
Thursdays and Fridays are free days 


It 1s the primary school age among the Almajıraı, the ‘Kotso,’ 
who are engaged in the street begging The *Tittibiri' do not engage ın, 
begging, instead they learn and perfect themselves in some handicraft 
or do other work during the free periods which fetches them more money 
to maintain themselves The older Almajırai, the *Gardi,' who 1s good 
at scholarship specializes 1n advanced Islamic studies and becomes a 
mallam 5 Others less endowed with scholarship pursue other trades by 
which they become respectable members of the society with indepen- 
dent means of livelihood 


Comment and Analysis 
From the foregoing discussion the advantages and disadvantages 


of the Alamjiranci system of education can be deduced summarily as 
follows one can argue in favour of the Qur'anic school system among 
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the Almayirci by saying that there must have been something striking in 
it that made it an integral part of the lives of the Muslims in Hausaland 
and thrived for so many years without any state support. The system 1s 
trusted by the vast majority of the Muslims even the Westernized ones, 
as one finds many of them ordering their children to go to the Qur'ánic 
school in the night after attending the Western education school during 
the day The reason for this action is twofold firstly, 1t 1s a fulfilment 
of a religious obligation, as in Islam it 1s the duty of the parent to pro- 
vide to his children a sound basic knowledge of Islam. Secondly, the 
system provides moral discipline to its graduants and makes them more 
self-relianced and unassuming than the Western system of education 

Thus, the ideological belief beneath the Almajirancı system of educa- 
tion makes it spiritually powerful in defying even the most sophisti- 
cated modern antagonism against it Besides, the usefulness of the 
system to the preservation of the whole Holy Qur'àn in the heads of 
many young Muslims cannot be over emphasized. Without the Qur’anic 
school that exists, one would not have thought it possible that the whole 
of the Qur'an could be committed to memory, considering the struc- 
tural complexity- of 15 verses and their number The above are the 
advantages of the Almayirct We now turn to its disadvantages 


Some of the criticisms labelled against the Almayıranci are that 
it ıs liable to create child delinquency, under-employment for able- 
bodied young men and possibly thuggery All these happen, as be- 
lieved by some people, from the drop-outs among the Almajiraı-stu- 
dents. But what seems to be forgotten 1s that the drop-out phenom- 
enon among students is not peculiar to the Qur'ànic schools alone. It 
happens in the Western school system too Furthermore, the socio- 
economic factors that forced the poor migrant (Almajırai) into the ur- 
ban area seem to have been neglected earlier, if not 1n recent times 
when a certain degree of importance has been attached to rural inte- 
gration 


Begging appears to be the single most conspicuous practice in 
Almajiranci which attracts most severe criticism The roaming ın the 
city, begging for subsistence, by children 5 to 12 years old (the ‘Kotso’), 
15 not only bad to see but also exposes the children to untold hardships 
The argument tendered by some mallams in favour of bara (begging) 
that it prepares the children against their harsh life, or it 1s in compli- 
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ance with one of the sayings of the Prophet (p.b.u.h) which encourages 
seeking for knowledge in migration with hardship seems not to be ten- 
able to many scholars 6 One ın obliged to agree with the latter group 
of scholars considering the indiscriminate way in which children are 
entrusted to some mallams with little or no provision for their feeding, 
clothing and shelter by the parents out of a flimsy, even wrong, notion 
that one has to entrust everything to God who 1s the sole Provider and 
Protector of everything. This is what I call ıt a socio-ideological malady 
which 1s a by-product of a conservative attitude among many parents 
in the rural areas, the advantage of which unscrupulous mallams like 
Muhammad Marwa Maitatsine seized for their own selfish end” An- 
other aspect of the Almajırancı school system or Qur’anic school which 
demands amendments 1s 115 curriculum which for many years has con- 
tinued to be the same without being systematized or standardized. 


The Individual Role 


The attitude of the generality of the Muslims 1n Kano city and 
its environs to the Almajıranci is always favourable and encouraging 
Mallams are encouraged 1n teaching the Qur'an as explained above 
and the Zakat (annual alms) and Sadagat (voluntary alms) are given to 
them by the wealthy Muslims forming the main source of their income 
None of the Almajıraı would wake up in the morning or sleep in the 
night without having hdd something to eat from the Muslim samarı- 
tans Тһе attitude has its ideological foundation which urges every 
Muslim to give food to the needy, help the poor, and the wayfarer, give 
respect to knowledge and its custodians, 1.e the mallams This prac- 
tice has become a Hausa/Islamic custom of the people of Kano What 
we are saying here is that the majority of the people of Kano (who of 
course are predominantly Muslim) saw nothing wrong 1n the act of 
Almajiranci which 1s almost synonymous with begging Afterall, most 
of the known big men today in various walks of life went through the 
same system successfully ? 


Not until perhaps 1980 when an unorthodox and unscrupulous 
stranger ^mallam like Maitatsine exploited, among other things, the 
Almajırancı system for devilish activities in Kano, that the attitude of 
the people got a new dimension.? Even then, it should be noted, 1t 15 a 
certain type of mallam that people are against without being sceptical 
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about the system. Their profound faith in its dynamism 1s as strong as 
before 3 


The Governmental Role 


I think ıt can be said that the 1980 Maitatsine disturbance in 
Kano was a blessing in disguise This 1s because ıt was then that the 
dangers of the system were felt by the people of Nigeria ın general and 
the people of Kano ın particular, and the Government thought it wise 
to involve itself in the scrutiny, reorganization and re-integration of 
the Almajırancı with the existing system of education so as to cater for 
the socio-economic and educational aspirations of the society both 1n 
the urban and rural areas Immediately after the disturbances both fed- 
eral and State Governments set up Judicial Tribunals of Inquiry to look 
into the matter and Reports were submitted Another end result from 
the Tribunals’ perhaps was the series of committees appointed by the 
Government of Kano State on 2nd June, 1987, to study the various 
social components of society, e g the Committee on Women's Affairs, 
the Committee for Destitutes and the Committee on Almajırai This 
action by the Government of the Kano State, which no doubt was a 
step in the right direction, 1s now the focus of our attention To what 
extent are the Government's Edicts, views and comments on the Com- 
mittees' Reports commensurate with the efforts made by it in solving 
the problem of Almajırancı? And to what extent was ıt sincere ın some 
of its decisions on the Committees! Reports to solve the problem in 
question? Our questions become pertinent when we peruse the obser- 
vation made by the Committee on Almayıra: and the recognition of 
Almayırancı system by the Government that : 


the Committee wants to reiterate that Governmental recog- 
nition should be an active commitment entailing concrete 
policies that are supported by established structures for 
implementation !9 


The demand made by the Committee needs no explanation But 
some views and comments of the Government on some important rec- 
ommendations by the Committee seem to justify the latter’s fear of 
negligence of their Report by the former Let ıt not be mistakenly as- 
sumed that we expected the Government to accept all the recommen- 
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dations of the Committees it set up In fact, that ıs hardly possible for 
any government-to do. One should also appreciate the Government’s 
bold decisions 1n accepting some of the Committee’s recommendations 
and back them up with either immediate action or promise of one For 
mstance, the promise to establish a Rehabilitation Centre, to give as- 
sistance to the Qur’anic school and make amendments to the already 
existing laws on the movements of Almajirai etc.!! However, what has 
been observed 1s that some recommendations by the Committee which 
touch the fundamental aspects of the problem and appear quite viable 
and practicable have been courteously reyected or bureaucratically and 
technically brushed aside A typical example is where the Committee 
on Almajıraı, after assessing the problem of begging by Almajıranci 
which 1s one of its terms of reference, recommended that the public 
should be “educated on the evils of begging by young children," and 
that, "distinguished Islamic scholars would be involved in disseminat- 
ing the Islamic position on bara ” Surprisingly enough this and other 
similar recommendations were merely noted by the Government '? The 
importance of the involvement of the mallams, particularly in the rural 
areas, 1n the enlightenment of the people seems to have been underes- 
timated The realization of the social evil of begging ın the Almajıranci 
system, I believe, 1s the core of the whole problem The majority of 
people in the villages do nòt have confidence in Government agencies 
like the Mass Mobilisation for Social Justice and Economic Recovery 
(MAMSER), the Directorate of Employment, Food, Road and Rural 
Infrastructure (DEFRRİ), the Agency for Mass Adult Education etc. in 
which their own trusted educators, 1.e the mallams, are not involved 
either directly or indirectly. Because to many Nigerians these are just 
flamboyant Government Agencies whose effect of their programmes 
and functions 1s mostly seen in the number of vehicles on which the 
agencies' names are written boldly for mere propaganda 


Similarly the Government did not give much of a respense to 
the recommendation of the Committee for Destitutes suggesting that 
“the Government, the *Ulamà', the traditional rulers and community 
youth organisations embark on the mass education of the disabled and 
the general public on the evils and dehumanising effect of begging and 
eradication of superstitious beliefs which encourage begging," ? An- 
other striking recommendation by the Committee on AImajira:i was the 
establishment of a Committee on Zakat by the Government **which could 
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form the nucleus for long term solution on the problem of Almayirct.”’ 14 
Though this recommendation is said to have been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, a critical study of the Report by the Committee for Destitutes, 
particularly pages thirteen and fourteen (13&14), shows that neither 
the establishment of a Zakat Council at the state, local government and 
village levels was accepted nor were the statutory powers demanded 
for such a proposed Zakat Council granted ' All this makes a mockery 
of some of the social policies of. the Government Why should the 
Government dodge its responsibility either openly or covertly 1n the 
matter of decisions on issues that affect a predominantly Muslim state 
like Kano under the influence of a misconstrued concept of Nigeria as 
being a secular State Should it allow the syndrome of Nigerian secu- 
larism deny the citizens their fundamental human rights? Why is it 
that all the promises to reconstruct the State Zakat Council, made by 
the Military Governor of Kano State, Group Captain Muhammad Ndatsu 
Umaru, in his Special Address to the people of Kano State on a New 
Social Order on 24th May, 1988, are yet to be carried out? 


A look at the Government White Papers reveals that when the 
Government wants to be serious in its decision it shows it by putting it 
down in its Edict in detail For example, when the Committee for Is- 
lamic Religious Preaching was agreed to be set up with statutory pow- 
ers, its membership, composition and functions were carefully speci- 
fied For instance, the chairman and six other members of the commit- 
tee were to be renowned religious scholars. They are, among other 
things, to consider and give permit certificate for preaching to those 
who applied and qualified for it "7 


Such a detailed decision, on the other hand, was not made with 
regard to the Koranic School Registration Edict, 1985, particularly 
under Section B-Migration of Koranic Mallams '® Though the regis- 
tration procedure and transfer of certificate for migrating from one lo- 
cal government to another 1s widely covered (e g from the village- 
head which includes ward-heads, to the district-head and the local gov- 
ernment council) no specific regulations were made about the qualifi- 
cations and composition of the members who were to scrutinize the 
applicants for Koranic Registration, or the migration of the Almayirat 
from one place to another Let it not be forgotten that the act of 
preaching by the mallams to their disciples forms parts of the 
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Almajiranci school curriculum It 15 from there that the discipline or 
indoctrination of the AImajirat commences As long as the government 
leaves the obtaining of the permit for registration to the Qur’anic school 
etc in the hands of government officials, there 1s always the danger of 
such permits being obtained by impious and dishonest mallams like 
Maitatsine, mentioned earlier ın this paper Genuine та/атѕ, 1е re- 
nowned religious scholars of high repute, should be made to scrutinize 
other mallams’ applications for permit not government officials in the 
local government Mallams are respected or sometime feared by the 
people particularly by the laymen,1e non-mallams And this may al- 
low many mallams’ applications sail through local government func- 
tionaries who are either former students or clients of the mallams with- 
out sincere scrutiny 


Conclusion 


Almajırcı has been an integral part of the socio-cultural and re- 
ligious lives of the people of Kano State for centuries The rapid growth 
1n Nigerian socio-economic problems in both rural and urban areas led 
to an increase ın social practices like begging of the mallams Centu- 
ries back, Almajırcı did not offer any special cause for concern to the 
Government. Since the 1980 Maitatsine disturbances in Kano the dan- 
gers of the AImajiranci system of education have become cause of se- 
rious concern and a series of efforts have been made by the Govern- 
ment of Kano State to have permanent solution to the problems that 
arise from the system and retain the good things in ıt Though the Gov- 
ernment has sometimes taken this problem seriously it has really made 
sincere effort to take the bull by the horns 


The lessons that could be drawn by every Muslim community 
from the above analysis are obvious Many of the West African coun- 
tries with an Islamic social framework can experience the same fate 1f 
care 15 not taken For example, Nigeria with a total number of thirty 
(30) states, half of which are in the north where the influence of Islam 
1s predominant, still allows the begging phenomenon to continue in dif- 
ferent forms The Almayjiranci system which as shown above meta- 
morphosed into a system of begging stems from the Islamic system of 
learning or method of searching for knowledge and as such gives ıt a 
religious garb, though Islam does not in the least condone the act of 
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begging In fact, Islam frowns on laziness and recommends hard work 
and personal endeavour As such the Almajıranci system appears to 
contradict the spirit of Islam 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS 
BY AND ABOUT AL-GHAZALI IN ENGLISH 


KABIR KHAN 


ABü Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad al-Ghazali, given the title of Hujjat 
al-Islam (the Proof of Islam), philosopher, theologian, jurist, mystic, known 
in Europe as ‘Algazel’ was born in 1058 c E in Tus in Khurasan After 
completing his early education under a Sufi friend of his father, he went to 
Nishapur and then atthe age of 28 yearsto Baghdad where he was appointed 
Professor of the Nızamıyyah Academy ın 1091 c £. He left Baghdad for 
Damascus and then went on Pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah After ten 
years, he returned to his native village Tus where he died in 1111 CE 


Al-Ghazali was one of the greatest and most original thinkers not 
only in the history of Muslim philosophy but also in the history of Muslim 
human thought He condemned scholastic speculations on religious doc- 
trines and urged Muslims to the study of the Qur'àn Also he reintroduced 
with great vigour moralteachings Sufism attained a firm footing thanks to 
his influential writings Al-Ghazali did not dismiss outright the study of 
philosophy, rather he tethered ıt to the Shari‘ah Mac Donald rightly holds 
that al-Ghazali ıs the equal of Augustine in the philosophical and theological 
disciplines 


Al-Ghazali wrote about 400 books and tracts in various disciplines, 
of which select bibliography 1s offered below 


WORKS OF AL-GHAZALI 


1 Ihyà''Ulümal-Din Misr (Egypt), Maktabah wa'l-Matba' Mustafa al- 
Babi al-Halbi, 1939, 4 vols vol 1 380 pp, vol 2 392 pp, vol 3 408 
pp , апі vol 4 538 pp 


English tr by Bankey Bihari, Farnam, Surrey, England, Sufi Press, 
1972, хпу+432 pp Another English tr. by Fazlul Karim, New Delhi, Kitab 
Bhavan, 1982, 4 vols (Books) Book Г The Book of Worship, 335 pp 
Book2 The Book of Destructive Evils, 368 pp , and Book 4 The Book 
of Constructive Virtues, 536 pp 
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The part, called ‘‘Kitab al-Qawa‘id’’ of the Jhya’ was also 
translated in English by Calverlay, Rev Edwin Elliot under the title ‘‘Wor- 
ship ın Islam” and was published from Luzac & Comp Ltd & School of 
Oriental Studies, American University at Cairo, 1957, уп + 242 pp 


Another chapter of the Ihya', Kitab Qaw "йа al-‘Aqa’id was trans- 
lated in English by Nabih A Faris under the title The Foundations of the 
Articles of Faith and was published from Lahore, Sh Muhammad Ashraf, 
1963, у111+144 pp 


Ihya's Chapter ''Asrar al-Sawm"' was translated in English by Nabih 
A Faris under the title The Mysteries of Fasting and was published from 
Lahore, Sh Muhammad Ashraf, 1968, viiit+42 pp 
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by Nabih A Faris underthe titleThe Mysteries of Purity was published from 
Lahore, Sh Muhammed Ashraf, 1966, vin + 96 pp 


The English translation of Ihyà' , Book II, Chapter 3, ““al-Rısalat al- 
Qudsiyyah,"' by A L Al-Tibaw: entitled Tract on Dogmatic Theology was 
published from London, 1965 


Ihyà', Book 4, Chapter 3, “Kitab al-Khawf wa'l-Raja” ” was 
translated in English by William McKane under the title Book of Fear and 
Hope, Leiden, E.J Brill, 1962, xix + 104 pp. 


Ihya' , Book 9, ““Kıtab al-Adhkar wa'l-Da' wat," was translated by 
K Nakamura under the title Invocations and Supplications, Cambridge, 
The Islamic Texts Society, 1990, 131 pp 


Another English translation of Ihya' Лит al-Din, Book 20, by L 
Zolondek was published from Leiden, E J. Brill, 1963, vi + 76 pp 


2  Al-Iqusad fi'l-I'tiqád, Cairo, al-Mahmüdiyyah, n d , 150 pp. A critical 
edition by I A. Cubukcu and M Atay was published in Ankara in 1962 
at Ankara Universities llahiyat Fakultesi Yayinlar, XXXIV English tr 
by ‘Abdur Rehman Abu Zaıd entitled Al-Ghazali on Divine Predicates 
and Their Properties, Lahore, Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1970, xii + 115 
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Al-Magsad al-Asnâ fi 'l-Asmá' al-Husna, Cairo, Мања“ al-Istiqamat, 
1925, 32 pp. English translation Ninety-nine Names of God in Islamby 
Robert Charles Stadle was published from Ibadan, Nigeria, Daystar 
Press, 1970, 138 pp Anothertranslation under the titleThe Ninety-nine 
Beautiful Names of God by D. Burrell and N Daher was published from 
Cambridge, U K , The Islamic Texts Society, 1992, 205 pp 


Magâsıd al-Falâsıfah fi'l-Mantiq. wa’l-Hikmat al-Ilâhıyyah, Misr 
(Egypt), Al-Matba‘at al-Mahmudiyyah, 1936, 3 parts in one volume 
English tr. by J K Muclie entitledA/-Ghazalı's Metaphysics, Toronto, 
St Michaels College, 1933, xix+ 247, pp 


Min Huna Na‘lam, Misr, Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1954, 191 pp. An 
English translation under the title Our Beginning in Wisdom by Ismail 
Rayı al-Faruqi was published from Washington, D C , American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 1953, xvii + 145 pp 


Mishkat al-Anwar, Arabic texted by Abi al-‘Alaal-‘Afifi, Cairo, al-Dàr 
al-Oawmıyyat al-Mataba‘ wa’l-Nashr, 1964, 95 pp English translation 
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1981, 98 pp Also published from Sh Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore, 
1952, 100 pp 
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published from Pakistan Philosophical Congress, Lahore, 1958, 267 pp 
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